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Federated Music Club Dele gates Go Singing lo Chicago 


SSeeee eee eee 


NOTABLE EVENTS ON 
BIENNIAL SCHEDULE 


Hearings of Native Music and 
Prize Contests for Ameri- 
ean Artists Take Large 
Place in Chicago Sessions, 
Opening April 18—Discus- 
sions and Reports of Na- 
tional Committees Will 
Bring Interesting  Pro- 
grams—New Works for 
Chorus and Orchestra and 
English Performance of 
“Falstaff? Scheduled— 





Convention Known as 
“Singing Biennial” 

HICAGO, April 9.—-Music and 
the discussion of important 


problems of the art with club women 
will have equally important parts in 
the Fifteenth Biennial Convention of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, to be held in Chicago, April 
18 to 24, with headquarters at the 
Congress Hotel. Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, president of the Federation, 
stressed the fact that this is to be a 
“singing biennial,’ and that splen- 
did response has been given the 
movement to present concerts of 
massed choruses at the convention. 

Among the major musical events for 
the week will be performances of Wil- 
liam Lester’s choral opera, “Everyman”; 
Verdi’s “Falstaff,” in English; Edgar 
Stillman Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and a complimentary concert by the Chi- 
cago Symphony. The last will be given 
in honor of Mrs. Theodore Thomas, 
widow of the founder of the orchestra 
and one of the prime factors in the 
inception of the Federation, who is ex- 
pected to be among the distinguished 
guests of the week. 

Recitals by numerous prominent musi- 
cians will be features. Among those to 
be heard are Catherine Wade-Smith, 


[Continued on page 2] 


STOKOWSKI TO HAVE 
VACATION OF YEAR 


Leave of Absence Granted Leader 
to Recover Health 


PHILADELPHIA, April 11.—A_ year’s 
leave of absence has been granted to 
Leopold Stokowski by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association, in order that the 
conductor may recover from “overwork 
and a distressing injury to his right 
shoulder.” This was done at the request 
of the musician and following advice of 
his physicians. It is hoped that Mr. 
Stokowski will be able to resume his 
leadership of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
on Oct. 1, 1928. 

No conductor has been named as yet 
for next season, but the directors of the 
Association stated today that they hoped 
soon to be able to announce the engage- 
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Photo by Murillo 
MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 


President of the National Federation of Music Clubs Which Holds Its Biennial Convention 
in Chicago, April 18-25 





Giulio Gatti-Casazza Foresees 
Progress for New York’s Opera 





ITH the end of the opera season at Korngold’s “Violanta” and “La Proph- 
hand, General Manager Giulio ¢te,” as well as “Carmen,” with Jeritza 
A eves ‘or in the title réle. 
Gatti-Casazza not only is looking for- : 


Other works reported in contemplation 
season, but beyond that and 


Metropolitan, 


ward to next 
to the advent of the new 


are “La Rondine,” “Manon Lescaut’ 


“Le Coq d’Or.” 


where it will be possible to do many “I have already endorsed the rumor of 
thines in the stagt f operas that are Carmen’ with Mme. Jeritza,” said Mr. 
ae a Se  - Gatti, “and while I am not yet ready to 


difficult in the present opera house, with make any definite statement about the 


its now antiquated stage facilities. He other works, you may quote me as say- 
plans, among other things, to remount ing that they ‘are all possibilities.” 
“The Ring” and “Parsifal.” The stag- Discussing future plans of the Metro- 
ing of the latter, he confesses, is not politan, he said: 


satisfactory to him, but with plans for 
the new opera house now uppermost. he variety. You must have a large number 
considers it inadvisable to give “Parsifal” of artists. and it follows, mathematica!- 
or the “Ring” works new investiture un- jy that you must have a large number 
til the new Metropolitan is opened, when of works to present them in, and that 
they can be prepared to conform to different artists must be heard in the 


“The main thing in opera-giving is 


ment of conductors “capable of yohold- altered conditions there. _ game part. This, again, requires many 
ing the high standard established as a _ When asked Tuesday about the addi- performances, hence we have found it 
result of Dr. Stokowski’s untiring tions to the répertoire for next season. necessary every season to increase the 
energy.” In a formal statement, the Mr. Gatti assumed his famous sphynx- pymber of special representations. These 
seieniienee like expression. The works enumerated laa 
[Continued on page 30] were “Norma,” “Hansel und Gretel, [Continued on page 27] 
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N. Y. ORCHESTRAS 


CONCLUDE SEASON 
IN CHORAL LISTS 


Damrosch Takes Farewell 
Regular Leader of Sym- 
phony in Two Performances 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, Assisted by Chor- 
isters from Philadelphia— 
Solo Quartet Is Composed 
of Florence Austral, Viola 
Silva, Tudor Davies, in New 
York Début, and Frederic 
Baer — Boston Symphony 
Presents Two Novelties, 
Roussel Suite and Hill’s 
“Lilacs,” in Final Programs 
in Manhattan 
HE 
chestras came last 

the final concert of the New York 

Symphony, the performance of Bee 

thoven’s Ninth Symphony, marking 

also Walter Damrosch’s farewell as 
regular leader. The New York Phil 
harmonic had completed its 
with Brahms’ “Requiem” on the pre- 
vious week-end. The span was also 
of interest for the two final New York 
programs of the season by the Boston 

Symphony. The last major orchestral 

event was to be the season’s adieu by the 

Philadelphia Orchestra, scheduled fo 


Tuesday of this week. 
Two novelties were 





for or 
Sunday with 


close of the season 


season 


brought by the 
Kous- 
sevitzky. On Thursday night this con- 
ductor gave the first New York hearing 
of Roussel’s Suite in F Major, which was 
written especially for and dedicated to 
Mr. Koussevitzky. The Boston Sym- 
phony on Saturday afternoon gave the 
first New York hearing of a native work, 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s “Lilacs.” 
Both these novelties had been previously 
heard in Boston. 
Three concerts 
total for the New 
conducted by Mr. 
flagging devotion, 


made up the week’s 
York Symphony, all 
Damrosch with un- 
despite ‘his recent ill- 


[Continued on page 4] 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
VARESE’S “ARCANES” 


Premiere of Ore ar Work Re- 
ceived with Friendliness 
PHILADELPHIA, April 9.—The first 


hearing of a new work by Edgar Varése, 
“Arcanes,” was given by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under Leopold Sto- 
kowski, at the Academy of Music on 
April 8 and 9. This work shared an 
otherwise rather orthodox bill, in which 
Loeffler’s symphonic poem, “Memories of 
My Childhood” had interest, along with 
the “Water Music” of Handel and the 
conductor’s opulent orchestral versions 
of Bach’s Preludes No. 24 and & from 
the “Well-Tempered Clavichord” and the 
Passacaglia in C Minor. 

Something of the original shock has 
departed from the cacophonic and atonic 
performances of Varése. If the average 
listener is no more enlightened than in 
the past, he is at least fully prepared 
for musical TNT. “Arcanes” is a com 


[Continued on page 27] 
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violinist the national young artist 
winner of 1925; Cyrena Van Gordon, 
of the Chicago Civic Opera; Harold L. 
Butler, Dai Buell, Belle Forbes Cutter, 
George Perkins Raymond, Geneve Cadle, 
Harry Farbman, Monica Graham Stults, 
Helen Fouts Cahoon, Rudolph Reuter, 
Frederick Freemantle, Lillian Ginrich 
and Joseph Brinkman. Singing by the 
entire convention will be a feature of 
practically all the programs scheduled. 
Other music to be heard in various 
sessions will be made by the Milwaukee 
Male Lyric Club, the Dayton West- 
minster Choir, the Chicago Lakeview 
Music Club Chorus; the Northwestern 
University A Cappella Choir, the Mac- 
Dowell Club Chorus of Portland, Ore.; 
Combined Glee Clubs of the University 
of North Dakota, Toledo Eurydice Club, 
the Choral Society of the Woman’s 
Music Club of Columbus, Ohio, the Mon- 
day Music Club Choral of Mexico, Mo.; 
the Sioux Falls Augustana College Choir 
and the Philharmonic Choral of Ama- 
teur Musical Club of Peoria, Ill. The 
Dayton Westminster Chorus concert at 
the Studebaker April 24 will be com- 
plimentary to Federation delegates. 

Though the convention ends formally 
on April 24 after the performance of 
“Everyman” at the new First Congrega- 
tional Church, the Church Music De- 
partment will hold sessions on April 25 
and 26. 

Prize Awards Feature 

Among the numerous features of the 
biennial will be the customary awards in 
their young artist student contest and 
their prize competition contest. Among 
the speakers who are to be heard are 
Mrs. E. H. Burgess, Harold Vincent 
Milligan, Mayor William FE. Dever, 
Superintendent William McAndrew, 
Herbert Witherspoon, Oscar J. Fox, 
Geoffrey O’Hara, Edith Rhetts, Herbert 
F. Antues, Samuel Insull, Rev. John 
Henry Hopkins, Edgar Nelson, George 
L. Tenney, Daniel Protheroe, Thomas 
Pape, John Finley Williamson, LeRoy 
Wetzel, Rabbi Jacob Silver, Arthur Dun- 
ham, George A. Carlson, Dean Peter C. 
Lutkin, Clarence Dickinson, Eric De- 
Lamarter, Mrs. Kelley, Grace W. Mabee 
and R. P. Hoelscher. 

Special attention to the junior depart- 
ment will be given in the first day’s 
program. The finals in the student con- 
test take place Tuesday afternoon and 
the winners will be heard in a concert 
on Wednesday evening. The educational 
funcheon has been’ scheduled for 
Wednesday in the Balloon Room at the 
Congress; tea will be given that after- 
noon after the symphony concert. A 
breakfast for the District and State 
Presidents Council is set for Thursday 
morning, and the Extension Luncheon 
is also set for April 21. The Past 
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J. A. Jardine, 
Recording Secretary. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Mrs. Ella P. Blankenship, 
Corresponding Sec’y. 


Presidents assembly, frolic and “famous 
musicians’ supper” in honor of the young 
artist and student contestants of each 
district, an interesting event in each bi- 
ennial convention, will be held Thursday 
evening after the performance of 
“Falstaff” in the Gold Room of the Con- 
gress, the toastmaster being Joseph 





Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, 
Historian. 


Thompson, president of the Bohemian 


Club in San Francisco. 


“American Music Day” 


Friday, April 22, has been set apart 
as American Music Day and among the 
events for this day will be the hearing 
of the prize ’cello solo, the prize trio, 


A PAST PRESIDENT, AND THREE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Above at Left, Mrs. John F. Lyons, of Texas, Former President of the Federation; Below 
at Right, Mrs. Williams Arms Fisher, of Massachusetts, First Vice-President; Upper 
Right, Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, of Michigan, Second Vice-President; Lower Left. Mrs. 
W. E. Thomas, of Portland, Third Vice-President 
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Mrs. Frances E. Clark, 
Chairman, Education 
Extension. 


Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills 
Editor “Bulletin.” 


Mrs. R. H. Hall, 
Board of Directors. 
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Mrs. F. A. Seiberting, 
Education. 


the prize high school hymn, and the 
prize setting of “America the Beautiful.” 

The biennial banquet will be held on 
Saturday evening at 7 o’clock in the 
Gold Ballroom at the Congress Hotel. 
Featured topics will be international 
reciprocity, publicity, American music 
and foreign and American composers. 
This occasion will mark the culmination 
of the MacDowell Memorial Fund 
crusade, with Mrs. MacDowell, Mrs. 
Thomas, Mrs. Eugene Lawson and 
Samuel Insull present. 

Garrett’s song, “My Creed” has been 
chosen for use by all State organizations 
competing for the $100 prize. 


Many Meetings Scheduled 


The week’s schedule of concerts, meet- 
ings and addresses is as follows: Mon- 
day, April 18, is set apart as Junior 
Day. The meeting of the board of direc- 
tors and the annual State conventions 
from Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan and 
Minnesota will take place at 9.30 a. m. 
A junior and juvenile crossword puzzle 
contest will be held at 10.30. The direc- 
tors’ luncheon will be addressed by Mrs. 
Kelley, Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, Julia 
Williams, Mrs. J. Reid Steele, Mrs. H. L. 
Miller and Mrs. Harry Bacher. After 
the luncheon, Mrs. E. H. Burgess of 
Chicago, will speak on the Dalcroze 
Method of Eurythmics, Helen Parker 
Ford will outline musical games, and a 
conference will be held for State junior 
chairmen and junior State presidents. 

The soloists for the Apollo Musical 
Club’s performance of Kelley’s “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” in Orchestra Hall on 
Monday evening, will be Margery Max- 
well, Leola Turner, Theodore Harrison, 
Barre Hill, Watt W. Webber and Clay- 
ton F. Quast. Harrison M. Wild will 
conduct. 

Tuesday, April 19, will be devoted to 
the subject of publicity. After the Na- 
tional Bulletin breakfast, with Mrs. 
Helen Harrison Mills as chairman, the 
day’s sessions will begin with singing, 
and reports from convention committees 
will be heard. Officers will also make 
their reports, and past presidents of 
the federation will tender their greet- 
ings. Various committees in the depart- 
ment of publicity ‘will report at 10.40, 
the University of North Dakota Glee 
Clubs will sing, Catherine Wade-Smith 
will play, Harold Vincent Milligan will 
speak on “Co-operation of the N. F. M. 
C. and the Civic Music League, in the 
Interest of Young Artists,” and appoint- 
ments to nominating and _ resolutions 
committees and to the election board will 
be made or announced. Revision of by- 
laws will occupy the afternoon session, 
and the formal opening of the convention 
will take place in the gold ballroom of 
the Hotel Congress in the evening, with 
Cyrena Van Gordon as soloist. The 


[Continued on opposite page] 
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Mrs. Edmund J. Tyler, 
Board of Directors. 
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Mayor, William E. Dever, Mrs. William 
Mel. Thompson, Harold L. Butler and 
Mrs. Kelley will speak, the Milwaukee 
Lyric Male Chorus will sing, and the 
evening will conclude with a reception 
to the national board, delegates and 
visitors. 


Educational Programs 


Education Day is set for Wednesday, 
April 20, Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, 
national chairman of the department of 
education making her report at 9.30. 
Other committees will offer their reports, 
and at the luncheon following the morn- 
ing sessions, the speakers will be Wil- 
liam McAndrew, superintendent of the 
Chicago schools, and Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president of the Chicago Musical 
College. Herbert Gould, bass, will be 
soloist at the Chicago Symphony’s com- 
plimentary concert of Wednesday after- 
noon, and Frederick Stock will conduct 
on his program C. Homer Grimm’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Erotic”; for which the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic’s award of 
$1000 was given. The Young Artists’ 
final contest will be held that evening. 

Board members will be elected on 
Thursday, Extension Day, and a feature 
of that day will be the performance, in 
the Eighth Street Theater, of “Falstaff,” 
to be given in English, Isaac Van Grove 
conducting. Robert Ringling will have 
the title réle, and the remainder of the 
cast is as follows: Anne, Beatrice Bel- 
kin; Mrs. Ford, Mabel Sherwood; Mrs. 
Page, Eulah Cornor; Dame Quickly, 
Constance Eberhardt; Fenton, Albert 
Rappaport; Ford, Robert Steel; Bar- 
dolph, Leon Braude; Pistol, Charles 
Hathaway, and Caius, Fenton Pugh. 
Earlier in the day committees will re- 
port, and the District and State Presi- 
dent’s council will convene. The Past 
President’s Assembly and Frolic will be 
held at the Gold Room, after the opera 
performance. 

American Music Day will be observed 
on Friday, with Mr. O’Hara speaking 
on “How Music Is Made”; and vari- 
ous compositions winning biennial prizes 
will be performed. Awards have been 
made to Louis Victor Saar for a ’cello 
solo; Ernest Bloch, for chamber music; 
May Strong, for a women’s chorus in 
three parts; and Gustav Strube for a 
trio. The concert by the Biennial 
Massed Chorus will take place in the 
Eighth Street Theater in the evening. 


Legislative Sessions 


Saturday will be devoted to legislation 
and finance, Mrs. Grace W. Mabee being 
chairman at a church music breakfast, 
and after committee reports and musical 
programs, a public school luncheon will 
be held at noon. After further sessions 


Mrs. Dennis H. Wilson, 
Board of Directors. 


Eusebia N. Davidson, 
Chairman, Printing. 
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Mrs. John Freeman, 
Secretary Past Presi- 
dents. 


in the afternoon, and a Beethoven Cen- 
tennial program by Mr. Freemantle and 
Miss Ginrich, the visitors to the con- 
vention will assemble at 7 for the Bi- 
ennial Banquet, 

William Lester’s “Everyman” will be 
sung at the close of the various church 
and concert sessions of Sunday, the cho- 
ral-opera being presented by the Lester 
Lyric ensemble in the New First Con- 

















Mrs. Harry Bacher, 
Board of Directors. 








Mrs. Leland B. Case, 
Vice-Chairman Past 
Presidents. 


gregational Church. Officers will be in- 
stalled and the closing ritual will be 
read at this final formal meeting of the 
convention. 

The two-day session in the interest of 
church music will be devoted to intensive 
discussions of special problems in all 
phases of the subject, given by the au- 
thorities named above. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





WASHINGTON STATE CLUBS 





“On to Chicago” Is Slogan Adopted— 
Nordica Choral Group Arranges to 
Attend Biennial En Masse 


SEATTLE, April 9.—Musical clubs of 
the State of Washington sent enthusi- 
astic delegates to the sixth annual con- 
vention of the Washington Federation of 
Music Clubs at Seattle. “On to Chi- 
cago” to the Biennial of the National 


HOLD SEATTLE CONVENTION 


Federation was an effective slogan, as 
the Nordica Choral Club, led by Helen 
Crowe Snelling, who is also president of 
the State Federation, will attend the 
Chicago Biennial en masse. 
Approximately the same_ executive 
staff was elected for the coming year: 
Helen Crowe Snelling, president; Abbie 
Raymond of Bellingham, Ruth Durheim, 
Seattle; Mrs. J. T. Wilson, Spokane, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Thomas K. Van 
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FOUR MEN PROMINENT IN FEDERATION WORK 


Left to Right, Charles N. Boyd, Chorus Chairman; Bernard C. Tuttle, Chamber Music 
Chairman; E. N. Wilcox, National Contests Chairman; T. J. Frankenburg, Publicity 


Miss Julia E. Williams, 
Chairman, 
Clubs. 


Junior 





Mrs. J. J. Carter, 
Chairman, Orchestra. 


Nice, Hoquiam, Edna 
secretaries; Mrs. J. W. Burgan, Spo- 
kane, treasurer; W. H. Donley, Seattle, 
auditor; Mrs. Frank Deerwester, Bell- 
ingham, parliamentarian; Mrs. C. W. 
Chandler, Seattle, custodian; Mrs. F. W. 
Schulz, Wenatchee, historian. 

Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony, spoke on “A National Spirit 
in Music.” 

Among fine concerts, the program by 
nine Washington choruses was outstand- 
ing. Taking part were the music de- 
partment of the Century Club, under 
Claude Madden; La Bohéme, Mrs. Harry 
Cone; Women’s Music Club Chorus, Bell- 
ingham, Harrison Raymond; University 
Presbyterian Church Choir, R. H. Ken- 
drick; Nordica Choral Club, Helen Crowe 
Snelling; Lutheran Choral Society, Ray- 
mond David Holmes; Philomel Club, R. 
H. Kendrick; Orpheon Society, Edwin 
Fairbourn; St. Cecilia Club, Tacoma, 
Fred Beidleman. 

Winners in the young artists’ compe- 
tition were Vera Bohlke, Pullman, so- 
prano; Nathan Stewart, Seattle, bari- 
tone; Helen Mendelssohn Schumann, vio- 


Moore, Seattle, 


linist, and Edward Barney, Tacoma, 
pianist. 
Festivities included the “Why Fed- 


erate?” luncheon in charge of Mrs. J. T. 
Wilson, Spokane; the convention 
“squeaks” breakfast, at which David 
Scheetz Craig was toastmaster, and the 
Olympic banquet, Mrs. R. H. Kendrick 
directing the fun. 


Artists Win San Francisco Prizes 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 9.—Winners of 
the young artists’ contest of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Music Clubs were 
Louise Marleau, pianist of San Fran- 
cisco; Willard J. Schindler, baritone of 
Oakland; and Henryette Cornell, so- 
prano of Oakland. The judges were 
Ada Clement, Albert Elkus and Ben- 
jamin F. Moore, for the Pianists; and 
Giulio Silva, Mynard Jones, and Mrs. 
Alfred Hertz, for the singers. 


Atlanta Club Elects Officers 


ATLANTA, GA., April 9.—The Atlanta 
Music Club has elected officers as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Wilmer Moore, president; 
Mrs. Charles Chalmers, Mrs. Arthur I. 
Harris, Katherine Connerat, Mrs. G. B. 
Bache, vice-presidents; Jane Mattingly, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Rodney Mori- 
son, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Fred- 
erick E. Thomas, treasurer, and Mrs. R. 
D. Kneale, assistant treasurer. Mrs. 
Cliff C. Hatcher is the retiring president. 

On a recent visit to Atlanta, Herbert 
N. Strauss of New York, became inter- 
ested in the activities of the Music Club 
and presented the society with $1000. 
At the annual meeting, Mr. and Mrs. 
Strauss were made honorary life mem- 
bers. =. a 





Mrs. Bagby Stephens, 
Board of Directors. 


Miss Margaret A. Haas, 
Board of Directors. 


Mrs. Henry M. Petit, 
Board of Directors. 
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Katherine Lee Bates, 
Composer, ‘“‘America 
the Beautiful.” 


Mrs. T. C. Donovan, 
Board of Directors. 


Miss Julla E. Noyes, 
Board of Directors. 
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Roussel and Hill Novelties Given in Orchestral Week 


UE OULU EL 
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ness. On Thursday afternoon the 
program of excerpts from “Gétterdim- 
merung” was repeated, with the same 
soloists as in the previous week. On 
Friday evenine in Carnegie Hall, Mr. 
Damrosch led the Ninth Symphony, as- 
sisted by Florence Austral, Viola Silva, 
Tudor Davies and Frederic Baer, solo- 
ists, and by a chorus drawn from the 
Matinée Musical Club of Philadelphia, 
the Glee Club of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and sixty voices from the Schola 
Cantorum. This concert marked the 
New York début of Mr. Davies. This 
concert was repeated on Sunday after- 
noon in Mecca Auditorium. 

Another organization which appeared 
during the week was the Young Men’s 
Symphony, under Paul Henneberg, heard 
on Sunday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, 
assisted by soloists. 


Damrosch and the Ninth 


New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, assisted by the Matinée 
Musical Club Chorus of Philadelphia, the 
Universitv of Pennsylvania Glee Club, 
and members of the Schola Cantorum 
Florence Austral, soprano; Viola Silva, 
contralto; Tudor Davies, tenor, and Fred- 
eric Baer, baritone, soloists. Carnegie 
Hall, April 9, evening. The program: 

“Glory to God in Nature”..... Beethoven 

The Chorus 
Symphony No. 9, in D Minor, Op. 125, 
Beethoven 
With Solo Quartet and Chorus 

It was something of an achievement 
for Mr. Damrosch to conduct this concert 
at all, but in view of the fact that it was 
the first of his pair of farewell concerts 
as leader of the New York Symphony, 
he probably could do no less. Certainly 
the applause which greeted him on his 
appearance was hearty enough to have 
compensated for the unusual effort. 

The playing of the Symphony, while 
scholarly and at all times well-consid- 
ered, was not a particularly electrifying 
one and the Adagio seemed longer than 
usual. The chorus was a large one and 
its volume, when singing fortissimo, was 
all that even Beethoven could have 
wished for the occasion. Its co-ordina- 
tion was excellent and attacks, for the 
most part, good. The quartet fared less 
well and had ragged moments. Mr. 
Davies, who made his New York début 
on this occasion, might have wished for 
a more grateful vehicle for his first ap- 
pearance here. As far as one could 
judge, the voice is a fine, manly tenor, 
of robust quality throughout and a par- 
ticularly well-developed lower range. 
Since much of the tenor part in the piece 
demands constant and almost excessive 
sforzando singing, one was unable to 
judge Mr. Davies’ legato capabilities. 
Suffice it to say that what was heard 
sounded well. Miss Austral negotiated 
with ease all the unvocal passages with 
which Beethoven has endowed the so- 
prano part, and both Miss Silva and Mr. 
Baer sang their music well. 

The choral number which preceded the 
Symphony was creditably sung and 
made a fitting prelude to the longer 
work. 

At the close, Mr. Damrosch was called 
out innumerable times, the audience ap- 
parently awaiting a speech. He received 
a large laurel wreath from the hands 
of George Engels, manager of the or- 
chestra, but signified his gratification 
only by means of gestures. After seven 
or eight recalls, he came out no more 
and the audience disbanded. J. A. H. 


“Ninth” Repeated 


On Sunday afternoon in Mecca Audi- 
torium the same concert was repeated, 
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| Bas-Relief of Rothwell Sug- 
gested for Los Angeles Library 


OS ANGELES, April 9—Mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra have passed a 
resolution requesting the board of 
directors of the Los Angeles City 
Library to permit them to place in 
that building a bas-relief of Wal- 
i ter Henry Rothwell, late leader of 
} the orchestra. It has been sug- 
+ gested that the service of the con- 
+ ductor could be most fittingly rec- 
+ ognized in this way. The orchestra 
* committee is composed of Arthur 
Pabst, Jay Plowe and Alfred 
Brain. HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 
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with an addition in Beethoven’s “Adel- 
aide,” sung by Mr. Davies with the or- 
chestra, and conducted by René Pollain, 
assistant leader. The tenor further dis- 
closed his artistic interpretative style 
and rather individual method in the use 
of his not over-large voice. There were 
artistry and warmth in his singing, but 
slight unsteadiness of tone and spas- 
modic management of breath were at 
times suggested. 

Mr. Damrosch was again presented 
with a wreath at the end of the concert, 
was recalled to the stage many times and 
finally made a speech, in which he said 
in part that all his efforts on behalf of 
music were worth while, if only to re- 
ceive such a greeting. He added that 
this was not his real “farewell” and 
that, whether as regular conductor or 
as guest, he would strive to carry on 
as he had in the past to the best of his 
ability as a sincere and earnest musician. 
The orchestra and audience had risen, 
and the former played a Has og 

= * 


“Gétterdamroscherung” 


Though apparently greatly wearied by 
arduous tasks he had essayed while still 
under a physician’s care, Walter Dam- 
rosch repeated on Thursday afternoon 


the performance of the third act of 
“Gétterdimmerung” in concert form, 
before a large audience in Carnegie Hall. 
Surgeon’s tape on his cheek attested the 
operation of a week before. As at the 
concert of the preceding Friday, the 
New York Symphony also played “Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey,” and the duet 
from the first act was sung by Florence 
Austral and Rudolph Laubenthal. 

These singers, with Frederick Patton, 
Frederick Baer, and the same trio of 
Rhine Maidens as before—Gitla Erstinn, 
Claribel Banks and Viola Silva, the first 
of these presenting also the music of 
Gutrune—aided the veteran Wagnerian 
in giving a performance of the end of 
“The Ring” that was notable for its 
breadth and sweep, if sometimes lacking 
in clarity and translucency on its purely 
orchestral side. The Metropolitan tenor 
outdid himself, and Miss Austral’s voice 
was the truly heroic one needed to enable 
Briinnhilde to compete with so large and 
full-throated an ensemble. Of the other 
singers, Mr. Patton was particularly 
sonorous. A chair was placed for the 
conductor as the afternoon drew to its 
close. 

The singers joined with the audience 
in paying the tribute of applause to him, 


[Continued on page 27] 





Damrosch Feted at Testimonial Supper 


Retiring Conductor of New York Symphony Is Honor Guest at 
Function Given by President and Directors of Orchestra— 
Guests Include Notables in Music—Tributes from Europe 


Read 


DUO 


AYING honor to Walter Damrosch 

after his last concert but one as reg- 
ular conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony, 200 guests were entertained at a 
supper given by Harry Harkness Flag- 
ler, president, and the other members of 
the orchestra’s board of directors at the 
Colony Club on the night of April 8. 

The program was informal. Mr. Flag- 
ler, who presided, presented Mr. Dam- 
rosch with an illuminated and engrossed 


copy of the resolutions passed by the 
board of directors on the occasion of his 
resignation. Mr. Damrosch made a brief 
address in reply, pleading for continued 
loyalty and support for the New York 
Symphony in the future, and particu- 
larly next year. This would mark, he 
said, the fiftieth year of its founding by 
his father, Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 


French Government's Message 


A feature of the evening was the read- 
ing of messages of felicitation to Mr. 
Damrosch from Europe. A message of 
congratulation from the French Govern- 
ment was read. A. Brouget, Acting Con- 
sul General, wrote: 

“On the occasion of the supper to be 
given April 8 to Conductor Walter Dam- 
rosch, I beg to transmit to this eminent 
artist the congratulations of the French 
Government and the assurance of grate- 
ful recollections which France retains 
for the services he has rendered its 
works and its arts.” 

The Académie des Beaux Arts of Paris 
sent the following message: 

“For nearly half a century Walter 
Damrosch has produced and cherished 
and defended the master works of our 
art. The whole world knows his mag- 
nificent apostleship. The war brought 
him to France, where he concerned him- 
self with creating better music for Persh- 
ing’s soldiers through the establishment 
of schools for the instruction of band- 
masters. When peace came, his genius 
as organizer manifested itself in the 
founding of the Fontainebleau School of 
Music for American pupils. 

“Two years ago all Paris acclaimed 
the great orchestral conductor in that 
series of concerts which drew such 
crowds at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées—the Beethoven cycle. How many 
times has Damrosch crossed the Atlantic 
these past ten years! Nearly every year 
we await his visit to us. He is a dear 
friend whom we consider a true Parisian 
and whom we count on seeing even more 
frequently when the airship shall have 
replaced the transatlantic steamer—per- 
haps in a few weeks. On this occasion, 
commemorating his glorious career, we 


would say what is said to a bishop who 
has just been consecrated, ‘Ad multos 
annos!’” 

The Association des Anciens Elévés of 
the Paris Conservatoire wrote: 

“We will always be grateful to Wal- 
ter Damrosch for his aid during our dif- 
ficult days. The eminent artist has be- 
come our very dear friend, and our re- 
gret is great to see him leaving in full 
vigor a position in which he has ren- 
dered the highest services to our art. 
Our hope is that his retirement is not 
complete, and that his friends and the 
public may still profit by his rare quali- 
ties as artist and organizer. 

“L. Philippe, President.” 


Greeting from Spain 


Among the messages was the follow- 
ing from E. Fernandez Arbos, conductor 
of the Madrid Symphony Orchestra: 

“The committee and members of the 
Madrid Symphony Orchestra treasure a 
vivid remembrance of Walter Damrosch’s 
visit to Spain last year, when they had 
the privilege of being associated with 
his most splendid performance under his 
magnificent leadership, and avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to express 
their admiration and love on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Damrosch’s final appearance 
of the season in Carnegie Hall. I also 
beg to send Mr. Damrosch the assurance 
of my friendship and admiration for his 
great work.” 

An amusing skit entitled “Moonshine,” 
written by Theodore Steinway, was given 
after the supper. This play satirized in 
friendly style events in music. Austin 
Strong impersonated an orchestral con- 
ductor, Mr. Steinway and Harry Smith 
a two-man orchestra, and Harry Bennett 
a pianist, performing what was styled 
“the immortal Tenth Symphony.” 

Much comical pantomime ensued when 
the conductor beckoned his men to rise. 

The 200 invited guests at the supper 
included many persons distinguished in 
music, among them Serge Koussevitzky, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Lucrezia Bori, Eu- 
gene Goossens, Rudolph Ganz, George 
Gershwin, Richard Hageman, Albert 
Stoessel, Leopold Auer, Mrs. Efrem Zim- 
balist, Rudolf Laubenthal, Charles Nae- 
gele, Paul Kochanski, George Barrére, 
Harold Bauer. Felix Salmond, Viola 
Silva and Emilio de Gogorza. 

Also present were former Ambassador 
Robert Underwood Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolph S. Ochs, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Steinway, Mrs. John McCormack, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Adams Delano. 
Mr. and Mrs. Schuyler Warren, Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdon Marvin, Count and Count- 
ess Alexander Mercati, Louis Wiley and 
Henry W. Taft. 

Other guests were Mr. and Mrs. Harry 








Harkness Flagler, Mrs. Damrosch, Miss 
Polly Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. Pleasants 
Pennington, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas K. 
Finletter, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Littell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
Mrs. Laurent Oppenheim, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Maywright, Daniel Frohman, 
Henry Seligman, and. Edwin T. Rice. 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
TO OBSERVE JUBILEE 


Fiftieth Anniversary Will Be 
Fittingly Marked Next 
Fall 


The Symphony Society of New York 
is preparing to observe its fiftieth an- 
niversary next season. Just half a cen- 
tury ago next fall Dr. Leopold Damrosch 
conducted the first concert of the New 
York Symphony in the old Steinway 
Hall on Fourteenth Street. In some of 
these early performances Walter Dam- 
rosch, then sixteen, played under his 
father’s baton, taking his place at the 
last stand of the second violins. He 
succeeded to the position of conductor 
at the age of twenty-three, when his 
father died. 

Complete plans for the anniversary 
season are not yet announced. However, 
it is known that the season will be 
opened by Fritz Busch, conductor of the 
Dresden Opera, who was here for two 
weeks in March. Mr. Busch’s second 
visit will probably last for three months. 
Then Walter Damrosch will make his 
first appearance as guest conductor, 
leading for a month. What leader will 
complete the last ten weeks is not yet 
announced. 

About 100 concerts are scheduled for 
1927-28. Sixty-one of these will be given 
in New York, and the remainder on tour. 
As usual, the orchestra has been en- 
gaged to play at the Worcester Music 
Festival, just preceding the opening of 
the New York season. During the last 
week in January and first week in Feb- 
ruary the orchestra will tour the Middle 
West. 

The New York season will include 
twelve Thursday afternoon and twelve 
Friday evening concerts in Carnegie 
Hall, twenty Sunday afternoon concerts 
in Mecca Auditorium and six concerts in 
Brooklyn. There will also be five con- 
certs for children and six concerts for 
young people in Carnegie Hall, 

Walter Damrosch will continue to con- 
duct the children’s and young people’s 
concerts, which he has made famous. 





The Young Men’s Symphony 


Conducted by Paul Henneberg, the 
Young Men’s Symphony, now in its 
twenty-fifth season, was heard in an 
Aeolian Hall concert on Sunday after- 
noon, April 10, the soloist of the occasion 
being Gabrielle Claus, soprano. Miss 
Claus sang “Dich, Teure Halle” from 
“Tannhauser,” and a group which in- 
cluded Strauss’ “Allerseelen” and “Zueig- 
nung” and songs by Borodin and 
Bennett. She proved an agreeably intel- 
ligent singer with no little knowledge of 
how the _ well-produced voice should 
sound. She was enthusiastically saluted 
and responded with an encore. 

Mr. Henneberg led his forces through 
two Overtures—Beethoven’s ‘“Prome- 
theus” and Weber’s “Jubilee’”—the Fifth 
Symphony of Dvorak and Rubinstein’s 
“Kamennoi Ostrow,” described in paren- 
thesis as a “Cloister Scene.” As before, 
his organization impressed as being an 
unusually competent and discriminating 
orchestral instrument, and Mr. Henne- 
berg proved himself, especially in the 
“New World” Symphony, a conductor 
well qualified, assured and musicianly. 
Assisting at the piano was Elsie Reimer 
Kelly, and at the organ, Marion Vos- 
burgh. The audience was of good size 
and hestowed deserved appreciation on 
the participants. A. B. H. 


Reiner to Conduct Scala Orchestra in 
Milan 


Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, has been invited to con- 
duct two concerts of the Scala Orchestra 
in Milan between June 15 and 25 and 
has accepted according to information 
obtained by MusicaAL AMERICA Tuesday. 
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SOME LEADING FIGURES AT HARPISTS’ CONVENTION 
The Group Includes, Among Others, the Following Officers and Artists: First Row, Extreme Left, William Cameron, a Festival Soloist; Second from Left, Eleanor Carpenter, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Kentucky State Chapter; Fifth from Left, Louise Schellschmidt-Koehne, President of the Indiana State Chapter; Sixth, Esther Metz, Louisville, Soprano; 
Seventh, Carlos Salzedo, President of the National Association of Harpists; Eighth, Marett Saverne, President of the Kentucky State Chapter and Festival-Convention Manager; 
Ninth, Alberta MacCain-Gault, Secretary of the Indiana State Chapter; Tenth, Clara Louise Thurston, President of the Chicago Chapter; Right, Van Veachton Rogers, Vice- 


Second Row, Second from Right, Melville Clark, Treasurer of the National Association. 
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Third Row, Extreme Left, Emma Osgood- 


Moore, Newly Appointed Organizer of the Wisconsin State Chapter; Seventh from Left, Mrs. J. Will Franklin, Vice-President of the Kentucky State Chapter 
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Caruso Costumes Presented to 


National Harpists Hold Annual Festival | ,,, | 
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Place of Harp in Public 
Schools Discussed at Meet- 
ing in Louisville — Many 
Delegates Attend—Concert 
Is Feature of Comprehen- 
sive Schedule 

[ OUISVILLE, KY., April 9. The 
seventh annual National Harp Fes- 

tival organized by the National Associa- 


tion of Harpists attracted dele 
gates. Upwards of 500 were in atten- 


many 


dance at the meeting held in the Brown 
Hotel on March 28, 


president of the Association, opened the 


when Carlos Salzedo, 


meeting. 

New directors elected were Melvilk 
Clark, Annie Louise David, A. Francis 
Pinto, Carlos Salzedo, Ada _ Sassoli, 


Philip Sevasta. 

Philadelphia, Portland, Milwaukee, 
Syracuse and St. Louis were mentioned 
as cities for the next meeting. Decision 
of this question will be left with the 
board of directors. 

An afternoon open forum meeting was 
called to order by Van Veachton Rog 
ers, vice-president. Speakers were Mr 
Salzedo, Mr. Rogers and the treasurer, 
Mr. Clark. The question of introducing 
the harp into public schools was dis- 
cussed. The giving of six scholarships 
for the study of the harp during the 
coming year was another matter under 
discussion. 

A banquet was held in the evening. 
Dr. H. B. Mechling was toastmaster and 


{ncient Chinese Music Given to 
Congress Library 

ASHINGTON, April 13.—The 

librarian of Congress  an- 

= mnounces that several ancient Chi- 

> nese music volumes have been do- 


nated by Dr. Philip T. Z. Sze, 
nephew of the Chinese Minister. 


The “Shi King,” or book of odes, is 
a collection of ballads in various 
meters, usually four words to a 
line, composed between the reign 
of the Great Yu and the beginning 


: of the sixth century B. C. Confu- 
cius is said to have regarded 
knowledge of these odes as of 


: great importance, and to have ad- 
vised his son that until he had 
learned them he would be unfit for 
the society of intellectual men. 
They number about 300. 

A. T. MARKs. 
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the chief speaker was Joseph Seohence. 
Brief addresses were made by Mr. Sal- 
zedo, Mr. Rogers and Mr. Clark. Marett 
Saverne was the convention manager. 

The next morning an automobile 
sightseeing trip was taken. 

Preceding these meetings, on Sunday 
evening, March 27, a concert was given 
in the Brown Theater. Mr. Salzedo ap- 
peared as soloist, and Mr. Rogers gave 
numbers on Irish harps, assisted by 
William Cameron. Esther Metz was an- 
other soloist. The concert opened with 
a harp ensemble. Miss Saverne, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Chapter, played 
Widor’s Chorale and Variations. The 
theater was filled with an enthusiastic 
audience. JAMES G. THOMPSON. 


DENVER COLLEGE TO HAVE 
NEW EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


John C. Wilcox to Take Up Duties Im- 
mediately—Trustees Hint At Im- 
portant Steps 
DENVER, April 9.—John C. Wilcox has 
been appointed executive director of the 
Denver College of Music, according to 
an announcement by Godfrey Schirmer, 
president of the board of trustees. Mr. 
Wilcox, who is well known in the city 
through his public activities as teacher, 
and as choral and operatic conductor, 
will assume his new duties immediately 
and will become head of the vocal de- 
partment after June 15. J. Allen Grubb 
has been engaged as assistant to Mr. 
Wilcox in the vocal department, with 
Mildred Kyffin, already a member of the 
faculty. Martha Wilcox will have charge 
of the dance department. Dr. Edwin J. 
Stringham will continue as dean and mu- 
sical director, and have charge of the 

educational! end. 

In announcing Mr. Wilcox’s appoint- 
ment, Mr. Schirmer said: “The College 
of Music is a non-profit, public school 
whose aim is to offer to all students a 
thorough musical education and to as- 
sist in the promotion of every worthy 
musical development in our region.” 

The College of Music was founded by 
Anna Wolcott Vaile in 1920 as the Wol- 
cott Conservatory. Two years ago Mrs. 
Vaile presented the institution to a board 
of trustees at which time it became a 
public, non-profit-making, endowed col- 
lege. The present endowment is to be 
greatly increased in the near future, and 
among plans for development is_ the 
building of an auditorium, additional 
studios and a dormitory. 
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Edward Johnson 


DWARD JOHNSON is the re- ; 

cipient of one of the most beau- 
tiful and costly gifts—sentimental- 
ly speaking—of any operatic singer 
in the world today. Mrs. Enrico 
Caruso has presented him with a 
generous number of operatic cos- 
tumes from the wardrobe of En- 
rico Caruso, among them most of 
those for the réle of Des Grieux ; 
in “Manon,” for Samson and “Ia- = 
doletta,” and all of those for the 
part of Radames. The latter were 
worn when Mr. Johnson sang in 
“Aida” during the last week of the 
Metropolitan season. These cos- 
tumes are in themselves very 
beautiful, being made from costly 
old fabrics, satins and _ velvets. 
They are hand sewed and hand em- 
broidered and many are heavily 
jewelled. Mrs. Caruso inquired of 
Mr. Johnson which of Caruso’s 
roles he was now taking up at the 
Metropolitan—or anticipated so do- 
ing—and then offered him Caruso’s 
robes and jewels for many of these 
parts. “Of course,” she added, “I & 
would never part wth the Canio 
costume for ‘Pagliacci,’ as I intend 
that our daughter Gloria shall 
have it as a priceless and justly 
famous operatic heirloom.” 


Fontainebleau School Publishes Scholar- 
ship Awards 

The veoal scholarships given by Harry 
Harkness Flager for the opera class to 
be held this summer at the Fontainebleau 
School of Music have awarded to 
Richard Condie, tenor, of the New En- 
gland Conservatory, and Wendell 
Keeney of the Institute of Musical Art, 
according to recent announcement. Paul 
*arks, New York baritone, has _ been 
awarded the Frederick T. Steinway 
scholarship. The school has been named 
a “utilité publique” by the French Gov- 
ernment, thus insuring it of an official 
and permanent basis. 


been 


Rudolph Ganz to Make Tour Under 
Judson Management 


Management Arthur Judson 
announces that Rudolph Ganz, former 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony, 
is now under its exclusive direction. 
Mr. Ganz will spend the summer in 
Europe, giving concerts and appearing 
as guest conductor in London and Paris. 


Concert 


From Oct. 1, 1927, on Mr. Ganz will 
be in this country and is accepting a 
limited number of engagements for 


piano recitals, as soloist with orchestras 
and as guest conductor. 


“ISRAEL” IS GIVEN 
CLEVELAND HEARING 


Local Premiére of Bloch 
Symphony Makes Deep 
Impression 


By Helen Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, April 9.—For the eigh- 
teenth program of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, Nikolai Sokoloff built an interest- 
ing list around Bloch’s “Israel.” The 
program, with Henry Wellington Smith 
baritone, as soloist, was as follows: 


Overture to “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” 5 kia . Nicolai 

“Tsrael,” Symphony for orchestra 
sopranos, altos and bass Bloch 


(First time in Cleveland) 


“Nutcracker” Suite ... Tchaikovsky 
“La Vague et la Cloche”... Duparc 
“Rakoczy” March Berlioz 
Mr. Bloch’s residence in Cleveland 


from 1920-1925 as director of the Insti- 
tute of Music gave special significance to 
the premiére here of “Israel.” Mr. Bloch 
has written a work of dramatic power, 
which was given an impressive perform- 
ance. The singers were Grace McKee, 
Garda Colvin, Lila Black, Weltha Hird, 
Marie Simmelink Kraft, Bertha Schrim- 
shaw, Grace Davidson, Seona Helms and 
Mr. Smith. The last named also de- 
serves praise for his singing of Duparc’s 
song. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, with Mr. 
Sokoloff conducting, and Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, as soloist, gave the fol- 
lowing Beethoven anniversary program 
in Masonic Hall on March 24: 

Overture to “Egmont” 
Violin Concerto 
“Eroica” Symphony 

The overture was brilliantly played, 
with an impetuous sweep and with de- 
tails well worked out. The Symphony 
was read with convincing authority. Mr. 
Zimbalist’s playing delighted. His tone 
is of rare beauty, used with refinement. 

Alice Sjoselius, soprano, was heard for 
the first time in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. She has a voice of beauty, pli- 
ancy and‘ volume. Italian airs were fol- 
lowed by songs from the pens of Duparc, 
Ravel, Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, Rach- 
maninoff and American composers. 


Mme. Schumann Heink Awarded Degree 


APPLETON, Wis., April 9.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink will receive the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of music from the 
Lawrence College Conservatory at a 


public ceremony in the college chapel 
here today. She gave a concert on 
April 8. 


LONDON, March 31.—Word has been 
received here of the successful produc- 
tion at the Charlottenburg Opera in 
Berlin of “The Last Faun” by Colonel 
Raymond Maude. 
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Season’s End Brings News That Jeritza 
Will Sing “Carmen” Next Year— 
Some Metropolitan Rumors—Gabril- 
owitsch Not to Shift Orchestral 
Habitat—Mr. Gatti Points with 
Pride—‘“‘Mignon” a Surprise—Com- 
paring Four Versions of “Hans 
Sachs”"—Some Octaves That May 
Not Have Belonged—An_ Ex- 
Premier and a Governor General 


DeaR MUSICAL AMERICA: 


ROM a member of the German wing 

at the Metropolitan, I hear that there 
is more than a possibility that Lotte 
Lehmann, the young soprano whom the 
photographers insisted on confusing 
with the venerable Lilli Lehmann at the 
time of the Vienna “Turandot,” will be 
a member of the Metropolitan next sea- 
son. Whether Nanny Larsen-Todsen 
will return seems to be a matter of some 
doubt, at this writing. 

The news is out that “Carmen” 
will be revived, with Maria Jeritza as 
the cigaret girl, a réle she has sung fre- 
quently in Vienna. She will re-learn it 
in French. Martinelli, I hear, will sing 
Don José. 


7 7 6 


ND while I have my ear to the 
ground, I might as well tell you that 
the report that Ossip Gabrilowitsch will 
be a guest conductor of the New York 
Symphony, treated as fact in Saturday 
morning’s New York Times, isn’t taken 
at all seriously in Detroit. As a matter 
of fact, Manager Webb of the Detroit 
Symphony—of which, as you know, 
Gabrilowitsch is the regular conductor— 
has told one of my imps filat-footedly 
that Gabrilowitsch has not been engaged 
by the New Yorkers in any such ¢a- 
pacity, and will not be. 


*~ « 6 


ITH justifiable pride, our good 

friend Giulio Gatti-Casazza points 
again to the fulfilment of all the pledges 
contained in the season’s prospectus. 
Singers, plenty of them, have been in- 
disposed, necessitating changes of cast, 
but subscribers have heard the work they 
expected to hear in every instance but 
one, “Lucia” having been substituted on 
that occasion for “The Barber of 
Seville.” 

No doubt the experience of two sea- 
sons ago, when, with only one Tristan 
in the company it was found necessary 
to substitute another Wagner work for 
“Tristan und Isolde,” was a cogent rea- 
son for strengthening the Wagner wing 
of the company, and this year there were 
four tenors on the scene—Taucher, 
Laubenthal, Kirchhoff and Melchoir— 
ready to sing Wagnerian réles. This, it 
seems to me, is something worthy of 
more than casual attention, as it sup- 
plies a further illustration of the readi- 
ness of the Metropolitan’s§ general 
manager to strengthen any part of the 
company found to be less serviceable 
than had been expected. 

Mr. Gatti, I believe, takes criticism 
as he expécts his singers to take it— 
as something for the good of the institu- 
tion, and while he cannot attempt to 
earry out those suggestions which run 


contrary to his own judgment, or that 
of his conductors and stage managers, 
I have noticed over a number of years 
that he has had a way of making 
changes and substitutions and additions 
that indicate he is not indifferent to 
discerning fault-finding. 

Speaking of his casts the other day, 
he remarked: “Our artists are criticized 
and must be, for all things in art are 
subject to criticism. I can only main- 
tain that the Metropolitan still has the 
best in the world.” 


Illustrative of the variety of the ré- 
pertoire, the generalissimo of the Metro- 
politan pointed out that for the closing 
week he had selected an Italian, an 
American, a German and a French fare- 
well. The season now closing also in- 
cluded Russian and Bohemian works. 

ok * ok 


ONTRARY to the feeling of many of 

the reviewers, the “Mignon” revival 
is regarded by the opera management as 
one of the successes of the year. Mr. 
Gatti, in casting about for a French 
novelty, first considered “Manon,” but 
turned to “Mignon” instead—a work 
which never had been a great drawing 
card in the past. Produced late in the 
season, it was sung but four times, com- 
pared to “‘Aida’s” nine, and the eight, 
seven, six and five performances accorded 
some fifteen other works; but I have it 
on the authority of Edward Ziegler, Mr. 
Gatti’s right bower, that the demand 
for tickets for “Mignon” was one of the 
surprises of the year. 


The problem of finding suitable 
French operas for the Metropolitan re- 
mains one not easily solved. There are 
many suggestions, but if each of those 
who make them could be interviewed 
with regard to the proposals advanced 
by the others, it probably would be 
found that there would be more opposi- 
tion than support for any one of them, 
even among those who complain about 
the weakness of this branch of the ré- 
pertoire. 

Hammerstein and the Chicago Com- 
pany, between them, about exhausted the 
desire to hear the Massenet operas. 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” though late in 
reaching the Metropolitan, has exceeded 
what was hoped for it as a répertoire 
work. “Le Roi d’Ys” was a failure. I 
sometimes wonder whether “Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue” and “Marouf” might not 
fare better now than they did when pre- 
sented relatively early in Mr. Gatti’s 
regime; for, as Mr. Gatti has said, there 
is a broader public for opera now than 
there was a few years ago. The support 
now accorded opera has a wider founda- 
tion, as he has observed, than it had 
when he undertook the notable world 
premiéres of Puccini’s “Girl of the 
Golden West” and Humperdinck’s 
“Koénigskinder.” 

Rumor, as I have already said, lists 
Humperdinck’s “Hinsel und Gretel” as 
among next season’s revivals. I have al- 
ways thought that “Koénigskinder” would 
come back some day. I can’t recall of 
Lucrezia Bori ever having sung a réle 
in German at the Metropolitan, but it is 
my belief that she would succeed Miss 
Farrar as the Goose Girl quite as suc- 
cessfully as she has done with Mignon. 

* * * 


iy I were asked who I regard as the 
most neglected composer of the day, 
so far as America is concerned. both in 
the opera and the concert room, I un- 
hesitatingly would say Gluck. We could 
all of us endure considerably more Mo- 
zart, but with the Metropolitan’s recent 
revivals of “Cosi fan Tutte” and “Die 
Zauberflite,” and the Rochester Com- 
pany’s adventurings with “The Escape 
from the Seraglio” and “The Marriage 
of Figaro’”—to which I must add the 
Intimate Onera Company’s production of 
“La Finta Giardiniera,” and the Chicago 
Company’s “Don Giovanni,” the latter, 
however, denied New York—that mas- 
ter’s operas are not so shamefully ig- 
nored as they were a while back. Then, 
too, the Mozart symphonies, quartets, 
and other chamber music, as well as the 
“Requiem,” are never long absent from 
the concert halls. 

Gluck, however, is all but a forgotten 
voice for the present generation of music 
patrons in New York and elsewhere over 
the country. The Friends of Music have 
given a concert abbreviation of “Orfeo” 
in two different seasons, and are to be 
commended for a decision to do so again 
next year. It stands high among their 
achievements, along with “Dido and 
Aeneas,” “Le Roi David” and “The St. 
John Passion.” 

I am not one of those who can regard 
this as a really satisfying substitute, 
however. for the stage production. Some- 
thing like fourteen years has passed 
since the last hearing of “Orfeo” at the 


Metropolitan. If figures don’t lie, it 
fared rather well so far as number of 

rformances was concerned, having 
een sung five times in each of three 
seasons, 1909-10, 1910-11, 1911-12, twice 
in 1912-13 and three times in 1913-14. 
This was early in Mr. Gatti’s consulship. 
There were a couple of performances of 
it, two years apart, a decade earlier, 
when Grau was in his heyday. 

I would not, of course, expect “Orfeo” 
to draw standees like “Turandot” or 
“Gioconda,” and I am not sure that it 
would be the first of the Gluck works 
that I would recommend for revival. Mr. 
Gatti has proved his own open-minded- 
ness with respect to Gluck, not only by 
his “Orfeo” but by his productions of 
“Armide” and “Iphigenie en Tauride.” 
I suppose neither of these works any- 
where near paid its way; but, as Mr. 
Gatti said in the course of the remarks 
already referred to, “The Metropolitan 
is not obliged to make money,” and every 
season it mounts one or more works that 
can scarcely be expected to turn huge 
crowds of disappointed ticket seekers 
away. 

Bellini’s “Norma,” among the new 
works to be. given next year, is the logical 
revival to follow Spontini’s “La Vestale”; 
after that, I, for one, would like nothing 
better than to find one of the Gluck 
operas announced. Gluck’s name, as you 
know, adorns the proscenium at the Met- 
ropolitan, along with the names of Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Wagner, Verdi and 
Gounod. 

* * ok 


HILE on this subject of the opera, 

I am going to do what our critics 
find it sound policy not to do—make com- 
parisons as between artists. It has been 
said that comparison is poor criticism. 
So it is. But I am not writing this as 
criticism. And, between you and me, 
most opera patrons thrive on compari- 
sons. The first question they ask you 
about any particular characterization or 
bit of singing, is, how does it measure 
up to some other, or several others, with 
which they are familiar? 


I am going to compare, therefore, as 
I see them, the respective embodiments 
of Hans Sachs that I have contemplated 
since “Die Meistersinger” was restored 
to the Metropolitan four years ago. 
There is no need now to go back into 
ancient history and talk about Fischer or 
Van Rooy. There is enough to occupy 
us in the several Sachses of Whitehill, 
Schorr, Bender and Bohnen. If a com- 
posite Sachs could be made up of the 
best qualities of each of the four, the 
result conceivably would be the ideal, 
since Whitehill has the distinction of 
bearing and the pictorial sense, Schorr 
the beauty of voice, Bender the humor 
and the mastery of tradition, and Bohnen 
the vigor and magnetism of personality 
to supply all that a truly great Hans 
Sachs should be. 


Personally, I think Whitehill’s Sachs 
has given me the most satisfaction, al- 
though in appearance and demeanor he 
seemed more a merchant prince or court- 
ly physician than a mender of shoes who 
also composed and sang. The pictorial 
beauty of this Sachs has been its defect 
as well as its virtue, in that it has tended 
to lift the character out of its burgher 
estate. Yet anyone who has seen the 
Rembrandt or the Hals that Whitehill 
presents in the sunlit workshop at the 
opening of the first scene of the last 
act, finds it disappointing to confront the 
humbler, plainer picture of Schorr or 
Bender, though these conform more near- 
ly to what may logically be assumed to 
have been the cobbler Wagner had in 
mind—if not the historical Sachs of old 
Nuremburg. 


Schorr’s singing of the réle is the 
finest I have heard in many years. In- 
deed, I can scarcely conceive of a voice 
more “right” for the part. There is 
something distinctly and properly artisan 
in his Sachs. There is no feeling here 
that Sachs is too grand a man for his 
trade. But the singer’s personality—at 
least so it seems to me—is not sufficient- 
ly radiant, and I recall one performance 
in which Bender, as Pogner, seemed the 
more dominating figure of the two when 
both were on the stage. Nor does 
Schorr’s blunter sentiment touch the 
feelings like that of the more aristo- 
cratic Sachs of Whitehill. 

To mention but one detail, neither 
Schorr nor Bender, nor yet Bohnen, con- 
trives to suggest “Sachs’ profound emo- 
tion” in the scene of the tribute paid to 
Sachs by the public in the last act. when 
they sing him his own chorale, as White- 
hill does. I have watched the nervous 
but unostentatious play of his hands 
through this chorale with admiration 
each time I have seen him in the réle. 
Give me Whitehill’s detail and Schorr’s 


singing in this scene and in that of the 
“Wahn, Wahn” meditation. 

Bender’s voice, like Whitehill’s, is that 
of a man no longer young. Moreover, 
unlike Whitehill’s, it has certain Teu- 
tonic characteristics which American au- 
diences find less to their liking than 
those of Berlin and Vienna apparently 
do. But as a singer of the Wagner 
réles Bender is a stylist, and his Sachs 
benefits from an intelligent application 
of the traditions to a characterization 
that is consistent and of imposing ap- 
pearance. Moreover, Bender has a gift 
for restrained comedy, and this he uses 
rather more happily than he sometimes 
uses his voice. is singing, it must be 
admitted, can be most heavily German. 

Bohnen, who created something of a 
flurry in the part when he returned to 
it recently for the special Wagner cycle, 
has a dynamic presence never to be ig- 
nored. As I have remarked before, he 
is the most unpredictable singer at the 
opera house. is fellow artists and the 
conductors wonder what he will do next. 
One never knows how he will make-up 
for a part or what new business he will 
thrust into it. He may stir protest, but 
he will never bore. 

To me, his Sachs has been more often 
disturbing than satisfying, largely be- 
cause too restless and energetic for that 
benign and philosophical bard. It was 
Henderson, I think, who styled him the 
“president of the Nuremburg Chamber 
of Commerce.” Certainly, his back- 
slapping, hand-gripping and _finger- 
shaking activities, and his stridings to 
and fro, as well as his over emo- 
tional crisis in the scene when Eva 
throws herself into his arms, have sug- 
gested a Sachs much more exuberant 
and excitable than the one portrayeo 
with variations by Whitehill, Schorr and 
Bender. 

It has seemed to me that he sacrificed 
the music for the sake of parlando; and 
I especially missed the flowing lyricism 
of Schorr in the second and third acts— 
a lyricism that has made me wish the 
Metropolitan could find a tenor who 
would sing Walther’s music as Schorr 
sings Sachs’. Yet Bohnen undoubtedly 
has a beautiful voice and one that, happi- 
ly, is showing no traces of wear and tear. 

So I find myself admiring something 
in each of four characterizations, and 
wishing that I could shift details from 
one to another in order to have a Sachs 
who, in appearance, voice and action, 
would leave me no loophole for com- 
plaint. 


* * * 


ONTRACT for four seasons has been 

signed by Walther Kirchhoff, the new 
German tenor at the Metropolitan, ac- 
cording to information that has come to 
me from Berlin. This will require him 
to sing during six months in the first 
half of the season each year. This same 
Berlin informant tells me that whether 
Curt Taucher is to return may not be 
cleared up until Mr. Gatti announces 
his new roster. 

* * * 


USED to think humorists wilfully 

exaggerated when they depicted wife- 
beaters as slender, mild-mannered men, 
and feminine professors of archeology 
as young and fluffy. 

But now I don’t know.... 

I’m thinking of George Antheil. 

Antheil’s “Ballet Mécanique” is gen- 
erally accepted as the last word in cave- 
man music brought up to date and 
adapted to the materialism of the hour. 
But Antheil, seen “in person,” appears 
on occasion as a singularly naive chap 
whose slight physique, youth and rather 
indeterminate bearing suggest the moon- 
light of Debussy far more than the bois- 
terousness in which his soul evidently 
takes delight. 

One of the pianists who played in the 
“Ballet” tells me that, at rehearsal, he 
came unexpectedly upon two perfectly 
plain octaves in an ear-grating succes- 
sion of minor ninths. 

They were just honest, self-respecting 
octaves, he said; and their presence 
struck him as so incongruous that he 
wondered if the copyist had made an 
error. So he appealed to Antheil for 
confirmation of the octaves’ right to be 
there. 

“Mr. Antheil,” he queried, “did you 
mean this passage to have these octaves 
in it? It doesn’t seem quite right to 
me.” 

Thoughtfully, and with an air of 
vague puzzlement, Antheil regarded the 
page. 

“Why.... It doesn’t seem quite right, 
does it?” was his final comment. 

There were others besides the pianist 
and Antheil who found the course of the 
“Ballet” did not invariably run smoothly 
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at rehearsal. Eugene Goossens, the con- 
ductor, was one of them. 

When the mechanical piano was 
turned on, his complaint was that it 
wouldn’t follow his beat. 

x 7 x 


OOSSENS, by the way, has a knack 

of leaping from old music to new, 
and his experience with the futurism of 
Antheil came immediately after he had 
delighted epicures with his leadership of 
the Mozart performances of the Roches- 
ter American Grand Opera Company. 
Himself a modernist, he recently re- 
marked that “ten years from now com- 
posers will be writing music 100 years 
ahead of their time—unless the public 
keeps up with the procession.” 

ozart being more than a hundred 
years behind the times, no wonder his 
music sounds better to some of us than 
Antheil’s. Ten years from now we may 
be ready for Lortzing, Weber and Men- 
delssohn, but to appreciate the “Ballet 
Mécanique” we will have to be young 
and hopeful in the year 2037. 


* * * 
TH no desire whatever to dis- 


parage any of those customs or tra- 
ditions to which our cousins, the Eng- 
lish still cling in their enjoyment of 
their royalty, I find myself wondering 
what King George of England thinks 
about the incident in Australia last 
week in which no less a diplomat than 
Ignace Jan Paderewski was accused of 
insulting the King. 

Now, Paderewski is not a stranger to 
kings, their ways and their feelings, or 
to kingly etiquette. Moreover, the ex- 
Premier of Poland is personally ac- 
quainted with members of the English 
royal family, and one of the amusing 
things about the Australian flare-up is 
that he conversed amicably with the 
Duke and Duchess of York in Sydney 
shortly before committing lése majesté 
in Melbourne. 

Several versions of what happened in 
the latter city have been put on the ca- 
bles. All seem to agree on at least one 
point, and that is that Lord Stonehaven, 
the Governor General, expected Paderew- 
ski to stand when he (the Governor 
General) entered the hall, a common 
enough proceeding in British dependen- 
cies, where the king’s representative 
receives the mark of respect intended 
for the king. 

Apparently, however, the good Lord 
Stonehaven was insufficiently acquainted 
with Paderewski’s habits, and he arrived 
with no pianist on the platform. How 
could Paderewski stand for Lord Stone- 
haven when Paderewski was not there? 
Yet for Paderewski to begin a recital a 
half hour or even more than that after 
the appointed time is nothing new in 
music. Just how much of a delay there 
was in Melbourne is a detail on which 
accounts conflict. One report has it 
Lord Stonehaven waited thirty-five min- 
utes, declining to take his seat until the 
pianist should appear and play the na- 
tional anthem; another is that his lord- 
ship arrived eight minutes ahead of 
time and that Paderewski was only 
twenty-five seconds late. 

But at any rate, his lordship departed 
before the recital was over and wrote, 
or had written, a letter to the pianist 
in which he said that the latter’s atti- 
tude was an insult to the King. Pade- 
rewski is said to have replied that the 
King was the last person he would think 
of insulting. I suspect, also, that King 
George is the last person who would 
have felt himself insulted. 

As I have already said, I have no de- 
sire to take a fling at any ancient and 
honorable custom in which Britishers 
may find a very genuine satisfaction, so, 
as far as any artist conforming to the 
prescribed etiquette for state occasions, 
no matter where he may be, that is per- 
fectly agreeable and all right with me. 

But that Paderewski, of all our tour- 
ing maestri, should be the one so ac- 
cused strikes me as decidedly droll, in 
view of his own honors and courtly ex- 
perience. Beyond that, I am chiefly im- 
pressed with the fact that it must be 
great to be a king or a king’s represen- 
tative and thus have a real come-back 


over the late beginning of a concert! 
am sure all the New York critics 


would go in a body to Albany or Wash- 
ington and lobby for a bill to create a 
similar situation of lése majesté here. 


If only every eight-fifteen concert that 

starts at eight-thirty or nine-five could 

be construed as an insult to Calvin 

Coolidge, Jimmy Walker or Al Smith! 
* * 


VIDENTLY a new age has dawned 


for tenors. Not only is Edward 
Johnson wearing some of Caruso’s cos- 
tumes, but recently he took Mrs. John 
McCormack and Dorothy Caruso back 
stage at the Metropolitan and introduced 
them to Beniamino Gigli. I shudder to 
think how prosy life will be if sopranos 
ever become equally, amicable. 

” 


ECAUSE of a difference of seven 


hours in time, South Africans are 
reported to be getting up at four o’clock 
in the morning to listen to Walter Dam- 
rosch’s radio concerts. Lest we sud- 
denly hear of a Zulu or Hottentot revolt 
with the battle cry, “We want our 
sleep!” it ought to be explained to in- 
habitants of the Dark Continent that 
listening to symphonic music and slum- 
ber are by no means incompatible, as 
proved nightly in Carnegie Hall, advises 
your 


~— 


KOUSSEVITZKY GIVES 
WASHINGTON FINALE 


Novelty by Hill Service Or- 
chestra in Pan-American 


List 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 
WASHINGTON, April 9.—The Boston 


Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, conduct- 
ing, gave its last program of the sea- 
son in Poli’s Theater on Tuesday after- 
noon, April 5. None of the works on 
the program had been played before this 
season, and one, the “Lilacs” of Edward 
Burlingame Hill, was given for the first 
time in Washington. The other numbers 
were Beethoven’s First Symphony, the 
Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky and the 
“Ride of the Valkyries.” Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducted with his usual fire and 
breadth of vision; and the concert, which 
was under the management of Katie 
Wilson-Greene, was one of the best 
events of the season. 

Later in the day, the Pan-American 
Union, under the direction of Franklin 
S. Adams, the counselor, presented an 


unusual concert of Latin-American 
Music. The guest artist was Rosita 
Renard, Chilean pianist. The newly- 
formed and admirable organization 


known as the United Service Orchestra 
was conducted by Lieut. Charles Benter, 
leader of the Navy Band Orchestra, and 
Capt. William J. Stannard, head of the 
Army Band Orchestra. Elizabeth Gut- 
nam, soprano, assisted by Marie Shriver, 
accompanist, sang songs by Reynaldo 
Hahn; Cuban and Mexican folk-music, 
arranged by Frank LaForge, and a 
Spanish-Californian folk-song arranged 
by Gertrude Ross. 

Two very. interesting symphonic 
poems were given their first hearing 
here, under the direction of Lieut. Ben- 
ter. These were the “Ave Libertas” by 


Leopoldo Miguez of Brazil, and the 
“Campo” of F. Eduardo Fabimi of 
Uruguay. The latter is a new member 


of Washington’s diplomatic colony, and 
had to acknowledge the applause at the 
conclusion of this number. His work is 
a picture of the “open countryside,” 
made up principally of folk-tunes. One 
feels the dawn breaking over the hill- 
side, the birds awakening, the singing 
and dancing of the natives. The 
rhythms change frequently, in measures 
of the tango, with great joyousness ex- 
pressed. 

The United Service Orchestra, under 
Capt. Stannard, played a March, “San 
Lorenzo” by C. A. Silva of Argentina; 
an Overture, “Duarte,” by Augusta 
Vega, Dominican Republic; a _ Salon 
Piece, “Primavera,” and a Valse Lento, 
“Recuerdo,” both by Enrigue Soro of 
Chile. 


Krueger to Conduct in Los Angeles 


SEATTLE, April 9.—Karl Krueger, con- 
ductor of the Seattle Symphony, will 
appear with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra as guest conductor on 
April 17. Mr. Krueger was invited to 
conduct the orchestra on April 17 by the 
late Walter Henry Rothwell. It was 
owing to the advice of Mr. Rothwell that 
Mr. Krueger came to the Pacific Coast. 


Antheil Concert Results in Commotion, 
Mized with Boredom, But No Rioting 


Ballet Mécanique and Other 
Works Have New York 
Introduction 


EORGE ANTHEIL, variously as- 

sisted, gave his much exploited con- 
cert, culminating in his “Ballet Mécan- 
ique,” in Carnegie Hall the evening of 
April 10. If the quality of the music 
presented were the only consideration, 
that is all that need be said. Even that 
would be open to deletion, for this was 
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less a concert than a vaudeville act, and 
it may seriously be doubted whether any 
“music” was presented. In these days 
of experimentation, however, it would 
be extremely hazardous to attempt to 
draw the line, not only as to what is or 
is not music, but as to what does, or 
does not, constitute musical insanity or 
degeneracy on the one hand, or musical 
charlatanism on the other. 

Where criticism must be waved aside, 
news steps in. The chief facts to be 
chronicled with respect to the Antheil 
concert are that there was an enormous 
audience but no riot, and that so eager 
were New Yorkers to swallow the bait 
dangled before them, on the strength of 
the flood of publicity which had preceded 
Antheil from Europe, that a second con- 
cert was announced before the first was 
given. What happened in Carnegie 
Hall, once the mob had squeezed its way 
in, can be summarized as follows: 

String Quartet—played by Sascha 
Jacobsen, Bernard Ocko, Louis Kaufman 
and Marie Romaet Rosanoff. Nothing to 
hiss or fight about. The composer stated 
in notes that it possessed “a tonality new 
to music.” The reviewer couldn’t dis- 
cover it. The composer also described it 
as “fragmentary.” Many fragments of 
other men’s music were readily recogniz- 
ahle. 

Sonata for Violin, Piano and Drum 
played by Sascha Jacobsen and the com- 
poser. There were, in fact, two drums. 
They were idle while Antheil bombarded 
the piano. Then, after the violin had 
played “In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree” and a few Coney Island classics, 
the composer beat both drums. He did 
it standing with his back to them, while 
he looked at his manuscript on the pi- 
ano. Still nothing to cause mayhem or 
even simple assault. The audience ap- 
plauded heartily when two attendants 
brought on the drums and tumultously 
when they took them off. 

Jazz Symphony—played by W. C. 
Handy’s Negro Orchestra conducted by 
Allie Ross, with, as the program stated, 
“Antheil at one piano.” It was described 
as a reaction against “sweet jazz,” and 
this was its world-premiére. The ap- 
plause was prodigious. Aside from the 
fact that the ensemble itself was full of 
racial color, the eye took note of the blue 
finger nails on two gigantic figures 





painted on a backdrop. The program 
stated that the sets were designed by 
Joseph Mullen and executed by the 
Ward-Harvey studios. 

A lengthy intermission let loose a del- 
uge of Greenwich Village, Neighborhood 
Piayhouse and Beni & Liveright chatter. 
Here and there in the audience a musi- 
cian or habitual concert-goer was to be 
discovered, wondering, like the seminary 
maids in the “Mikado,” “what on earth 
this world can be,” or, perhaps, what it 
was coming to. Still, no one fought. 

The “Ballet Mécanique”—conducted 
by Eugene Goossens. Antheil at the me- 
chanical piano; ten others, trying hard 
to be equally. mechanical, and ten xylo- 
phones. Also bass drums, bells, a fire 
siren, wind machine, and sundry uniden- 
tified noise-makers. The much-touted 
airplane propellor shrank to about the 
size of an electric fan. In the words of 
Antheil, the commotion that this en- 
semble created “represented America, 
Africa and Steel.” The reviewer is in 
no position to dispute this. He thought 
it stale, tedious, not even funny, and 
only faintly exasperating. There were 
times when the audience made competi- 
tive noises, and one man leaped into sud- 
den stardom by waving a white hand- 
kerchief on a cane as a signal of surren- 
der. There was more applause—but still 
no fisticuffs. After what was purported 
to have happened in Paris and Budapest 
it was a disappointing evening. But An- 
theil worked hard for his glory. 

OscaR THOMPSON. 


ALABAMA TEACHERS 
CONVENE AT ATHENS 


State Pedagogues Assemble 
for Spirited Session— 
Officers Chosen 


ATHENS, ALA., April 9.—The largest 
gathering in the history of the Alabama 
Music Teachers’ Association took place 
here on April 6. There was a full day’s 
program, including spirited round table 
discussions on music methods, a dem- 
onstration of public school music and 
other events, all well received. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: Frank M. Church, 


director of Athens College (reelected), 
president; Mrs. Blair Chamberlin, 
Montevallo, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Burr Nabors, Birmingham, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Agnes E. Wilkinson, 
Eufaula, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. 
S. T. Rollo, Athens (reelected), corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Alston Max- 
well, Tuscaloosa, auditor. 

The convention headquarters were at 
the Parish House, Church of the Advent. 
The sessions were opened with reports 
and appointment of committees. The 
morning speakers included: J. L. Dil- 
worth, New Orleans; Tom Garner, 
University of Alabama; Margaret F. 
Thomas, Selma; Eugen Putnam, direc- 
tor of Judson College; Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley, Birmingham; Mrs. Agnes E. Wil- 
kinson, supervisor of music, Eufaula, 
and Dr. Frank Willis Barnett, Birming- 
ham. Frances Yearley, soprano, was 
heard in several numbers, with Mrs. S. 
T. Rollo at the piano. 

At noon a luncheon was given by the 
Alabama Federation of Music Clubs and 
the State Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists at the Southern Club. 

The afternoon programs included the 
round table discussions, led by Stella 
Harris, Miss Middleton and Mr. Goff. 
and election of officers. Musical numbers 
were given by Samuel Sours of Judson 
College, pianist; Nell Isslinger, contral- 
to, Huntsville, and Lily Byron Gill and 
Georges Ryken. the two last named in 
a Beethoven Violin Sonata. A demon- 
stration of public school music was given 
by Lota Kitts, supervisor of music of 
Birmingham. 





Son Is Born to Haydn Owens 


Cuicaco. April 9.—A son, born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Haydn Owens on March 
14, has been named Haydn Brewster 
Owens. Mr. Owens is conductor of the 
Haydn Choral Society, of this city. 

All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 
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MAIER and PATTISON 


complete another season of Coast-to-Coast triumphs 





That Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison, whose pianistic hearts have long beat as one, played the Fantasie 


BOSTON in masterly fashion, goes quite without saying.—Boston Post, Nov. 16, 1926. 


At times the artists made the two pianos sound like a whole orchestra; at others they played with the 
NEW YORK delicacy of a single pair of hands.—New York Times, Nov. 7, 1926. 
lhe ensemble of these two men is perfect. Their sense of delicacy and nuance of tone are as remark- 
able as their command and great range of orchestral effects——New York Sun, Nov. 7, 1926. 


They are the best of their kind, Maier and Pattison. Their team work is better than it ever has been. 


CHICAGO Chicago Tribune, Nov. 23, 1926. 


They have the gift of perpetual adolescence. They play with the exuberant verbosity of youth. 
Chere is something r electric about them, daring even, that is thrilling and altogether captivating. 


SAN San Francisco News, Jan. 21, 1927. 
FRANCISCO They played with the rhythmic verve, unassuming clarity of phrasing, and perfection of ensemble 


that have made their name standard.—Boston Christian Science Monitor (San Francisco correspond- 
ence), Feb. 5, 1927. 


DALLAS Ihe eccentric dream of a giant piano with celestial tones comes near realization in the two-piano art 
of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison—Dallas News, Feb. 16, 1927. 





Season 1927-1928—only 10 more dates available 





Specimen Program for Season 1927-1928 Steinway Pianos 
I. II. Welte-Mignon 
MOZART .....Fantasie in F minor 


. : ; 9 €or Rhvthmic Dance i >e 
MASON ......Fugue ) areas, 
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BRAHMS Wal POULENC ........ Prelude 
rING i. soe endve aitzes (new series ) IeICT RR iebesfreir 
‘aoe. Sabet | KREISLER ........ Liebesfreud Records 
(arr. by VAN KATWIJK) N 
- IN Two E AG ESL LRTI PLOTS 
) 80 8) lwo Etudes in G flat Pee ea )) N 
sarcarolle (arr. by M ATER eae, ae al 
RACHMANINOFF .. 2 Waltz >) Danie Mayer | be. N 
“Tears” LOGE ir ix ....“Don Juan” Fantasie by ( Established in 1689) 
Tarantelle (originally written for two pianos). {  Sremnway HALL 115 West 57™Sr jf 
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__ Capacity Houses Hear Opera’s Penultimate Week 





Fami Pa mili iar Favorites Given 
Final Hearings Until Next 
Season—Kirchhoff Makes 
First “Tristan” Appearance 
in Last Performance of 
Opera With Easton as 
“Tsolde”’—Peralta Scores in 
Last-Moment Substitution 


ITH the end of the opera 
season only one week 
off, only _ repetitions 
were heard at the Met- 
ropolitan, although 
there were some changes 

in casts. Florence Easton sang her 
splendid Jsolde in the opera’s last 
hearing of the season to the Tristan 





of Walther Kirchhoff, who made his 
first American appearance in this 
part. “Bartered Bride” with “Giara”’ 


drew a large audience and the last 


“Meistersinger” was heard by a 
throng. Other operas of the week 
were ‘Bohéme,” ‘“Pelléas et Méli- 


” 


and “Africaine. 


Kirchhoff as * 


For the season’s second and last per- 
formance of “Tristan und Isolde,” the 
Metropolitan management reserved a 
new Tristan in the person of Walther 
Kirchhoff, who sang the role for the first 
time in this country on the evening of 
April 4. The German tenor had previ- 
ously been heard in five Wagnerian 
parts—Loge, Siegmund, the two Sieg- 
frieds and Walther—while one’s esti- 
mate of his merit gradually declined 
from admiration to dubiety. It was an 
agreeable surprise to note his rebound 
from a mediocre Mastersinger to a noble 
Knight of the Round Table, from an ob- 
vious and seemingly shallow _theatri- 
cality to a strongly motivated and im- 
pressive characterization. 

Mr. Kirchhoff’s artistry is in need of 
discipline; at present, it wastes itself in 
vagaries, in flights and falls, in alterna- 
tions between pathos and bathos. When 
he schools his impulses, he is capable of 
so praiseworthy an achievement as his 
Tristan. Even this impersonation, which 
was sustained on a high plane through- 
out two acts, lapsed into some moments 
of ranting extravagance in the death 
scene. 

During the greater part of the per- 
formance, he projected a vital and poig- 
nant personality. Intelligence, imagina- 
tion and intuition were integrated in his 
acting, and he maintained a fine balance 
between dignity and ardor. His singing 
was on the whole so expressively phrased 
and colored that one willingly overlooked 
some deviations from pitch in the love- 
duet and some forcing of tone in the last 
act. 

Mr. Kirchhoff’s memorable Tristan 
was matched by the Isolde of Florence 
Easton, who surpassed any of her for- 
mer readings of the réle. Her emotional 
intensity was in a continual glow, and 
she sang the arduous music brilliantly, 
with a beauty of tone that was very sel- 
dom flawed by fortissimo flares. 

Karin Branzell contributed her fa- 
miliar, richly toned Brangdne. Clarence 
Whitehill repeated his veracious Kurve- 
nal, and Pavel Ludikar was an effective 


sande,” ““Mignon”’ 


Tristan” 


King Mark. Arnold Gabor, George 

Meader, Louis D’Angelo and Angelo 

Bada completed the cast. Artur Bodan- 

zky conducted in his most inspiriting 

vein. m ©. B. B. 
Scotti Bids Adieu 


Under the auspices of the Square Club, 
a benefit performance of Puccini’s 
“Boheme” was given on the evening of 
April 4, with Lucrezia Bori in the réle 
of Mimi in which she has not been often 
heard this season, and Mr. Gigli as 
Rodolfo. The occasion was further note- 
worthy on account of being the final 
appearance of the season of Antonio 
Scotti who appeared in the rdéle of 
Marcello. Nanette Guilford was heard 
as Musetta, and the remaining members 
of the cast included Messrs. Ludikar. 


Malatesta and Altglass. Mr. Bam- 
boschek conducted. ae Se 
The “Bride” and “Giara” 


“The Bartered Bride” was heard for 
the last time this season on Wednesday 
evening, being preceded by “La Giara,” 
the casts of both being the same which 
had figured in previous hearings. The 
“Bride” was given an entrancing per- 
formance, with Mr. Bodanzky at his 
best, except in the Overture, which he 
played in an unusually perfunctory and 
ineffective manner. This, however, was 
the only fly in Smetana’s: exhilarating 
ointment, for the principals sang with 
remarkable distinction, the chorus was 
excellent, the stage “business” delight- 
ful, and the whole had great zest and 
pace. Maria Muller sang Marie, Rudolf 
Laubenthal, Hans, Michael Bohnen, 
Kezal and George Meader, Wenzel, the 
remainder of the participants including 
Messrs. Cehanovsky, Wolfe, Bloch and 
Gabor, and Mmes. Telva, Hunter and 
Wakefield. 

Casella’s charming ballet, its music 
more charming, perhaps, in the concert 
suite version, was enacted by Rosina 
Galli, Giuseppe Bonfiglio, August Berger 
and Michael Angelo, with Alfio Tedesco 
as the off-stage tenor voice. Tullio 
Serafin conducted. W. S. 


The Last “Pelléas” 
Pelléas and Mélisande twisted and 
spun the precious threads of their 


shadowy romance on Thursday evening. 
It was the season’s fourth and last per- 
formance of the Debussy opera, with 
the same cast that has given such ex- 
cellent service since the Metropolitan 
premiére three years ago. Lucrezia Bori 
was Mélisande, not at all in prima donna 
mood, but very subdued and a strangely 
perfect blend with the pale, pale colors 
of the orchestral score. Edward John- 
son gave his usual artistic impersonation 
of the romantic young Pelléas, never 
once shattering the mystic mood or 
threatening the exquisite balance. Clar- 
ence Whitehill seemed a little too positive 
as Golaud. Léon Rothier as Arkél, 
Kathleen Howard as Genevieve, Louise 
Hunter as Little Yniold and Paolo An- 
anian as the Physician filled their réles 
capably. Louis Hasselmans handled the 
score with the utmost delicacy and 
finesse. E. 


“Nuremburg” En Féte 
The magical music which Wagner 
wrote to depict the peace of the summer 
night in medieval Nuremburg wrought 
its spell for the last time this year at 
the Metropolitan Friday night. Michael 
Bohnen was the Hans Sachs who caroled 





“‘NAMIKO-SAN’’ HAS 


Franchetti Opera Sung with 
Cast Headed by Miura 
at Academy 

A personal success for Tamaki Miura 
and the disclosure of an opera in En- 
glish which ranks well among its fel- 
lows, were features of the first hearing 
in Greater New York of Aldo Fran- 
chetti’s “Namiko-San” at the Academy 
of Music in Brooklyn on the evening of 
April 5. This one-act work had been 
given its premiére by the Chicago Civic 
Opera last season and had been sung 
since by a touring company, in both cases 
with Mme. Miura in the title role. Last 
week “Cavalleria Rusticana” shared the 
bill. Mr. Franchetti conducted both 
works. Seemingly, ‘““Namiko-San” won 
the approval of a large audience, includ- 
ing some notables from Manhattan. 

The “musical tragedy” is based on one 
of a collection of plays by Leo Duran, 
purporting to be English versions of 
original native dramas. It is an effec- 
tive story, retailing the sacrifice of the 
heroine, a little geisha girl, who, loyal 
to her innocent love for the Buddhist 
monk Yasui, incurs the wrath and a 
fatal knife-thrust of her patron, the 
powerful Daymio. The English prose 
has some atmospheric and rather “liter- 
ary” passages, which provide distinct 
problems, but would probably be most 
effective in an impressionistic setting. 
The composer has perhaps sensed this, 
as there are discreet Debussyisms spar- 
ingly used. 

Mr. Franchetti revealed distinct tal- 
ents as a melodist. Musically somewhat 
saccharine though they may be, his duets 
for the heroine and the monk, and his 
arioso for the latter near the close, have 
a true theatrical warmth and surge. 
Several concerted numbers showed a 
Puccinian flair. Here the composer’s 
real field seems to lie, for he was most 
effective when unashamedly Italianate: 
The idyllic and lyric portions of the score 
are its best contribution—delicately and 
often most felicitously orchestrated. 
Here Mr. Franchetti’s experience as an 
operatic conductor came to his aid. 
There were a few authentic Japanese 
melodies, a samisen song and a chorus, 
notably. 

Dramatically, the work cannot be con- 
sidered wholly successful. In passages 
of stress and tension, the writing seemed 
often awkward. It does not always 
render the incidents more impressive. 
In free recitative there is, moreover, a 
certain sense of rhythmic ineptness in 
the accenting of the words. The impres- 
sion was that of the English tongue, 
with strong accents, being mated to an 
Italian style, with rapid and unstressed 
periods. Moreover, the pace of the work 
seemed sometimes too fast for the 
achieving of the most dramatic effect. 

The opera had had a careful staging 
by Sessue Hayakawa and the benefit of 
performances on tour this season. Mme. 
Miura in the title réle showed a clever 
sense of the stage and a _ respectable 
ability to project a vocal line that was 


BROOKLYN HEARING 


often rather ungrateful to sing. 
diction, and that of her co-artists, was 
quite distinct. Her voice, while occa- 
sionally white. and a little flat in pitch, 
showed to advantage in duets; and her 
miming of the réle had that half-childish 
charm and appealing naiveté familiar 


Her 


























tem iere 


Rile of * ‘Namiko 


Phe ito € 
Tamaki Miura, in the Title 


San” 


from her Butterfly. Graham Marr as 
the Daymio, and Julian Oliver as Yasui, 
sang well and acted as vividly as was 
perhaps possible in their conventionai 
and puppet-like parts. Other réles were 
entrusted to Luigi dalle Molle, Vincenzo 
Nola, Grace Yeager, Fausto Bozza, 
Jolanda Rinaldi and Marek Windom. 
The settings and costumes were beauti- 
ful and the lighting good. 

The performance of “Cavalleria” 
brought two débuts. Herma Dalossy, a 
sister of Ellen Dalossy of the Metro- 
politan, as Santuzza showed a voice of 
appealing and poignant timbre, if some- 
times a little overweighted by the part. 
She enacted her réle with many realistic 


and unconventional touches. The Alfio 
was Mario Cozzi, a young baritone who 
holds a secretarial post at the Metro- 


politan. He showed a virile style and 
smoothly produced voice which promise a 
real footlight vocation. Norbert Adler 
sang with a persuasive and smooth, if 


somewhat light voice, as Turiddu. Miss 
Yeager was a full-toned Lola, and Miss 
Rinaldi the Mamma Lucia. There were 
a vocally stentorian chorus of fifty and 
an orchestra of forty players. 

Flowers were presented to Mme. 


Miura and Miss Dalossy during the eve- 
ning. Mr. Franchetti shared an ovation 
for the singers. R. M. K. 








blithely and drove nails into Beckmes- 
ser’s spare shoes while that exasperated 
worthy, as depicted by Gustav Schiit- 
zendorf, sang grotesquely under Eva's 
window. She, attractively impersonated 
and prettily sung by Maria Miller, 
calmed sweetly the rage of Rudolf Lau- 
benthal’s Walther, thereby enabling him 
to win her as bride in the singing con- 
test on the banks of Pegnitz. There 
was a new Pogner, the réle having been 
transferred to Pavel Ludikar. He did 
his duty by his first-act solo, and there- 
after assumed the secondary place all 
Pogners must. Kathleen Howard and 
George Meader were the same able pair 
as heretofore in the affairs of Magdalena 
and David, and minor réles were cared 
for as at past performances. Artur Bo- 
danzy conducted, and doubtless had some 
anxious moments when Miss Miiller made 
a false entrance in the quintet. H. O. 


“Connais tu le Pays” 


Ambroise Thomas had something of 
genuine inspiration when he conceived 
the melody of “Connais tu le Pays.” 
With it, Lucrezia Bori again touched a 
genuine chord of pathos in “Mignon,” 
when that opera was given its fourth 
and final performance of the season at 
the Metropolitan Saturday afternoon. 
There was very hearty applause for this 
number, long since a household favorite, 
and for “Je Suis Titania,” crisply sung 
by Marion Talley. Beniamino Gigli gave 
honeyed tones to the music of Wilhelm 
Meister and Léon Rothier was to the 
manner born as Lothario. Others in the 
cast were Ellen Dalossy, Angelo Bada, 
James Wolfe and Louise D’Amgelo, with 
Mr. Hasselmans conducting. Ruth Page 
was again the solo dancer. B. B. 


The Final Africaine 


Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine’” was given 
its third and last performance this sea- 
son, Saturday evening, April 9. A slight 
diversity from the beaten path was af- 
forded at the end of the third act when 
one-half the golden curtain hung in mid- 
air disclosing a burning ship and a band 
of African Indians prolonging their 
slaughterous attitudes long beyond the 
time called for in rehearsals. Conductor 
Serafin kept the lone drummer at his 
task of drumming until the curtain, 
hangings, cords and all could be raised 
once more upon the smoky scene and 
lowered again according to the correct 
procedure of things. Frances Peralta 
as Selika had several lapses of memory 
which may be excused under the circum- 
stances of her last-minute substitution 
for Florence Easton, who was indisposed. 
There was the usual burst of applause 
after Nelusko’s stirring “Adamaster” 
aria and Vasco da Gama’s “O, Para- 
diso.” The members of the cast were 
much the same as in the December and 
January performances, Armand Tokat- 
yan playing the heroic explorer, Giu- 
seppe De Luca as Nelusko; Ezio Pinza, 
Grand Inquisitor and The Grand Brah- 
min, Nina Morgana as Inez and Adamo 
Didur as Don Pedro. Lesser parts were 


entrusted to Paolo Ananian, Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Henriette Wakefield, Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian and Max Altglass. 
Tullio Serafin conducted. Hi me 


Sunday Night Concert 


At the last Sunday night concert but 
one, on the evening of April 10, the or- 
chestra under the baton of Giuseppe 
Bamboschek outdid itself in contributing 
three numbers exclusive of the orches- 
tral accompaniment for Tchaikovsky’s 
B-Flat Minor Concerto, played by Ig- 
nace Hilsberg, pianist. Michael Bohnen 
was indisposed and was replaced by 
Gustav Schiitzendorf who sang “The 
Evening Star” from ‘“Tannhauser.” 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Overture was 
the opening number on the program, fol- 
lowed by James Wolfe singing “Si la 
Rigueur” from “La Juive.” Then came 
“Dove sono” from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
sung by Marie Tiffany, and “Ah! léve 
toi” from “Roméo et Juliette,” sung by 
Rafaelo Diaz. 

Clarence Whitehill’s “Tannhauser” 
aria “Blick ich umher” seemed to evoke 
some variance of opinion between Con- 
ductor Bamboschek and the singer. Mr. 
Whitehill, unperturbed, stopped his sing- 
ing, examined the score at length and 
then started again from the beginning. 
The peak of the evening’s interest was 
reached when Lucrezia Bori’s singing of 
two excerpts from Thomas’ “Mignon,” 
the Styrienne from Act II, and “Connais 
tu le pays.” Mr. Hilsberg played the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto with technical pol- 
ish and sincerity of feeling. H. H. 
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ONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON has the 
honor to announce that RUDOLPH GANZ is now under 
its exclusive direction. Mr. Ganz will spend the summer abroad, 
giving concerts and appearing as guest conductor in France and 
England. From October 1, 1927, Mr. Ganz will be available in this 


country for a limited number of engagements in piano recital, as 
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New York’s Week Has Numerous Joint Recitals 





Eight Events by Associated 
Artists — Horace Stevens, 
English Oratorio Baritone, 
Makes Fine Impression at 
Début — Harold Samuel 
Draws Large Audience for 
Supplementary Bach Pro- 
gram—Rosenthal Gives De- 
ferred Concert—Raisa and 
Rimini Applauded 


tn 


Y some strange coinci- 
dence there were more 
joint recitals during 
the past week than 
have occurred together 
in a long time, some of 
real artistic worth and others less 
so. The general average, however, 
was of interest. Johannes Fonss, and 

Horace Stevens, baritone, the for- 
mer from Denmark and the latter 
from England, both made good im- 
pressions at first appearances in this 
country. Ruth St. Denis and Ted 

Shawn, returned from the Orient, gave 

several dance programs in Carnegie Hall. 

Juliette Gaultier gave a unique recital 


of Eskimo and French-Canadian songs 
in costume. 


Mr. and Mrs. Huss Heard 


Considerable novelty appeared in cer- 
tain items of the program which Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss gave, with 
the assistance of Ruth Kemper, violinist, 
in the Steinway Salon on the evening of 
April 4. Inevitably, Beethoven had his 
share of honor. In addition to the 
“Moonlight” Sonata, played effectively 
by Mr. Huss, there was a rare Sonata 
in E Flat, composed by Beethoven at 
eleven years, represented by the first 
movement. Mr. Huss had arranged a 
song from sketches by the composer to 
“Haidenréslein,” and this was a feature 
of a Beethoven group appealingly sung 
by Mrs. Huss. Perhaps the chief inter- 
est inhered in certain new works by the 
recitalist. Mr. Huss’ new Manuscript 
Sonata in D Minor for violin and piano 
was played by Miss Kemper and himself. 
This proved a melodious and well-written 
work, with a particularly attractive 
Legende section. A group of Huss 
songs were sung by the wife of the com- 
poser, including “After  Sorrow’s 
Night,” “The Moon Like a Bird,” “Pack 
Clouds Away,” “Pan” and “The Very 
Speech Love Learnt in Paradise.” A 
new piano work, “The Joy of Autumn,” 
by the pianist-composer, figured in a 
final group of his numbers. The audi- 
ence was very cordial. N. a« OG. 


St. Denis and Shawn Open Series 


The results of a recent tour of the 
Orient were exhibited in the dance pro- 
gram given by Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn and their Denishawn Dancers in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of April 
4. The program was to have been re- 
peated on the following evening, with a 
change of bill on Wednesday. There 
was, perhaps, an inevitable sense of 
sameness in a program which gave gen- 
erous space to the Far East, though it 
held a rich mine of impressions for the 
exotic-minded. 

The list opened with a rather conven- 





tional Viennese ballet, based on Johann 
Strauss melodies, in which an Opera 
Singer, impersonated by Miss St. Denis, 
is wooed by a Captain of Hussars (Mr. 
Shawn), in a park to the fluttering of 
gaily-gowned girls. Doris Humphrey, 
as a Ballerina, contributed some attrac- 
tive dancing of the older ballet type. 

A series of “Musical Visualizations” 
included Miss St. Denis’ interpretation 
of Schubert Waltzes, marked by the ar- 
tist’s expressiveness of hands and arms; 
“At the Spring,” a delightfully piquant 
veil number by Miss Humphrey, and a 
“Choeur Dansé” by the Misses Day, 
Douglas and Garrett. 

Perhaps the best thing of the evening 
was the following Grecian tableau (to 
Sinding music!) which maintained some- 
thing of the classic stylism of a frieze. 
In this very beautiful conception, Mr. 
Shawn and Miss Humphrey figured as 
a nuptial pair, féted by their comrades, 
who bore salvers of fruits and am- 
phore of wine. 

The “Buddha” section of the program 
included a picture of a candle-lit shrine 
before which Miss St. Denis made 
obeisance; and a piquant “Danse Cam- 
bodgienne” by Jeordie Graham. An 
ambitious Japanese drama, “The Maple- 
Leaf Viewing Party,” lacked just a 
trifle of ultimate finish to rank it as a 
really fine contribution. With music 
said to have been adapted from native 
sources by Clifford Vaughan, the grave 
miming of the artists suggesting old 
prints, told the story of a general who 
met and vanquished a wicked demon on 
the mountain. Mr. Shawn’s conception 
of the evil spirit, with a great swirling 
mop of hair, had a striking and imagina- 
tive gruesomeness. George Steares as 
the General, and particularly Charles 
Weidman as the Mountain God, ably 
aided the drama. 

A slight leaven of humor entered the 
bill with a Chinese drama, abridged 
from a play by Mei Lan Fang—“General 
Wu’s Farewell to His Wife.” This was 
given in something like the traditional 
native manner, with an obsequious 
Property Man (Mr. Steares) solemnly 
impersonating a tree or other object, as 
the drama required. The story revolved 
about the faithful wife (Anne Douglas), 
who committed suicide in loyalty to her 
husband (portrayed rather in travesty 
style, with much pomp, by Mr. Weid- 
man). 

The final sections of the program were 
largely episodic. Miss St. Denis im- 
personated a Javanese Court Dancer to 
the accompaniment of gongs—rather 
unimpressively, as compared with na- 
tive product. A novelty was a silhou- 
ette scene of a puppet drama, which 
the audience would willingly have had 
repeated. The Burmese Pwé number 
was lively but conventionalized, suggest- 
ing a cabaret. 

In the final Indian tableau there was 
an interpretation of the “Soul of India,” 
a shrined figure surrounded by grovel- 
ing beggars, by Miss St. Denis; a “Siva” 
Dance by Mr. Shawn, and a bazaar 
scene, of splendid color and sumptuous 
fabrics, in which the two chief artists 
impersonated a dancer and her wealthy 
suitor, amid a picturesque and passing 
throng. 

The applause throughout the evening 
Was very warm. Mr. Vaughan con- 
ducted at the piano an ensemble of 
three other orchestral players. 

Miss St. Denis made a curtain speech, 
in which she expressed her pleasure at 
being back among her friends, and voiced 
a hope that some day she should have a 
permanent theater in New York for her 
work. R. M 
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Mme. Pfiffer’s Début 


A début of outstanding merit was 
that made by Rena Pfiffer, soprano of 
the Vienna Opera, on Monday evening, 
April 4, in Aeolian Hall. In Europe, 
so it is said, she is an artist of very 
excellent reputation, with a répertoire 
of some forty rdéles to her credit. Doubt- 
less, an operatic début would have occa- 
sioned more stir here than an Aeolian 
Hall recital, for Mme. Pfiffer is an op- 
eratic artist first of all, schooled in its 
traditions, endowed with its hundred and 
one mannerisms and with a forceful 
enough personality to be always effective. 
But whether or not the concert platform 
represented a new field of endeavor, 
Mme. Pfiffer’s first New York venture 
therein is worthy of generous commen- 
dation. She began her program with 
Scarlatti’s “Sento nel core” and Per- 
golese’s “Se tu m’ami.” There followed 
Weber’s “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster” 
and lieder by Marx, Mahler, Strauss and 
Hugo Wolf; an aria from “The Magic 
Flute,” and a final group that included 
songs by Arthur Bliss; Colin McPhee, 
her very able accompanist; Griffes and 
Johann Strauss. Her voice is big and 
clear, of good wide range, rich in: its 
possibilities and effectively, if not always 
wisely, used. It is a voice of many colors, 
not too evenly matched, to be sure, or 
too carefully shaded, but warm and vi- 
brant withal. The audience found her 
highly satisfactory. E. A. 


Johannes Fonss, Bass 


Johannes Foénss, bass from the Royal 
Opera in Copenhagen, made his New 
York recital début Monday evening, 
April 4, in Town Hall. Rarely is an op- 
eratic bass able to adapt himself to the 
recital platform with any degree of suc- 
cess. Mr. Fénss proved one of the 
happy exceptions. 

His program conformed to no particu- 
lar convention. It began with Flégier’s 
“O salutaris.” Then came nine lieder 
by Loewe, Schubert, Schumann, Strauss 
and Wolf; three arias—“Es prangte 
hoch,” from Kiihlau’s “Elisa”; “‘O Isis 
und Osiris” from “The Magic Flute,” 
and Falstaff’s Drinking Song from “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor”’—and a final 
group of Scandinavian songs represent- 
ing the composers Weyse, Jordan, 
Sjogreen and Westvang. Mr. Fénss is 
most assuredly a bass. His voice is deep 
enough to penetrate the nethermost re- 
gions of song and he does so with seem 


ingly no effort. At times he lets it 
harden into a dull, toneless sort of 
sound, effective in a rugged, rawbone 
manner, but lacking in color. For the 


most part, however, his low tones were 
negotiated with the utmost skill and in- 
telligence. He sang his arias with true 
dramatic fervor, but the Scandinavian 
songs were most satisfactory of all the 
evening’s offerings. Max Rabinowitsch 
played the accompaniments. H. B. J. 


Columbia University Chorus 


The Columbia University Chorus, Wal- 
ter Henry Hall, conductor, was heard 
in its spring concert in the Town Hall 
on the evening of April 5, the occasion 


being further notable on account of the 
first American appearance of Horace 
Stevens, English ya tem Mr. Hall’s 
program consisted of Bach’s “Sleepers, 
Awake!” Sir Hubert Parry’s “Blest 
Pair of Sirens” and the Baal Scene from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ “Elijah.” 

Mr. Hall’s chorus has, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, the finest male section 
of any chorus or choir in these parts. 
Its quality is strong and virile and at 
the same time melodious. The female 
voices are good but not striking. As 
far as the technical side of its singing 
is concerned, it cannot be said to meas- 
ure up to its natural endowment. There 
was an almost consistent lack of elas- 
ticity and little or no nuance. There 
were also technical flaws in the matter 
of rhythm and synchronization. In the 
Chorale of the Bach number, the basses 
were brought in some thirty-two meas- 
ures ahead of time and the number had 
to be stopped and re-commenced. 

Mr. Stevens’ work was more impres- 
sive in the “Elijah” excerpt than in the 
Bach. He is said to have been suffering 
from a cold since his arrival in this 
country and that fact may have ac- 
counted for an occasional throaty pro- 
duction. He invested the part with 
intense dramatic fervor and delivered 
the music with simplicity and at the 
same time with an incisiveness that it 
has not had in recent performances here. 
His is a type of oratorio singing which 
we do not often hear in this country but 
for which England is famous. 

Nora Fauchald, soprano; Lewis Caton, 
tenor, and Esterre Waterman, contralto, 
were the other soloists. Charles H. 
Doersam was at the organ, and an or- 
chestra of forty from the ranks of the 
Philharmonic also assisted. J. A. H. 


Maxim Schapiro, Pianist 


Maxim Schapiro, pianist, gave his 
second recital of the season in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of April 5, begin- 
ning his program with Busoni’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s dull Chaconne for the 
violin alone. Following this, came the 
Schumann Toccata, Op. 7, in which, un- 
dismayed by an accident to the pedals 
of the piano shortly after beginning, Mr. 
Schapiro did some very good playing. 
The Medtner Sonata in one movement 
received what was probably an authentic 
performance as Mr. Schapiro is said to 
have studied with the composer at the 
Moscow Conservatory. Pieces by Pro- 
kofieff and Skriabin were also given in 
an atmospheric manner. A group of 
Chopin closed the program. 

As at his former hearing, Mr. 
Schapiro played with artistic restraint 
and with good tone. He seems to have 
a genuine affection for his art which is 
expressed in the musicianly way in 
which he projects his numbers. 


Jones-Morrell in Sonatas 


A joint sonata recital of more than 
ordinary interest was given by Philip 
Morrell, violinist, and Alton Jones, pian- 
ist, in the Steinway Music Salon on the 
evening of April 5. The artists began 
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Native Composer Needs“ Operatic Dog’ 
to Try His Works, Says Deems T aylor 
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Lack of Facilities for Secur- 
ing Consideration of Early 
Stage Efforts in United 
States Is Subject of Lec- 
ture Given by Composer 
of “King’s Henchman” at 
Roerich Museum — More 
Provincial Opera Com- 
panies Needed—Importance 
of Dramatic Text and In- 
telligibility in: Securing 
Interest of Audience Is 
Stressed 


66 HAT America needs operatically 
is a dog—a dog to try it on,” said 
Deems Taylor in discussing problems of 
the native composer in a lecture given 
last week at the Roerich Museum in 
New York. Mr. Taylor’s lecture—the 
first he has given since the presentation 
of his opera “The King’s Henchman” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, was 
included in the series of public lectures 
held by the Roerich Museum and given 
by exponents in various fields of art. 
“American operatic composers have 
the most serious problem to face of any 
composers in the world—because they 
haven’t some place to ‘try it on’ first,” 
said Mr. Taylor. “If an American com- 
poser wants to write an opera—it means 
that he has to write his first work for 
an institution like the Metropolitan or 
Chicago Opera Company, which is giv- 
ing the cream of operatic compositions 
of the ages. 
Vying with Classics 
“In other words, he must pit his first 
inexperienced work against an institu- 
tion that is presenting the works—and 
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the greatest works—of the greatest 
composers of history. It is the same 
thing as though a playwright had to 
write his first play for a theater which 
only produced works of Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Racine and others on a par 
with them. What happens is that the 
inexperienced composer writes his first 
work—naturally with all the limitations 
of inexperience in operatic tradition and 
not realizing its demands—and his work 
generally fails dismally, and that settles 
him. 

“In other countries the situation is 
quite different. For instance, you read 
the life of some of the greatest oper- 
atic composers and you will see some- 
thing like this—‘So-and-so produced his 
first opera in Palermo; it was a failure. 
The next opera was played in Turin 
with considerable success, and he was 
thereupon asked to write an opera for 
La Scala at Milan.’ Thus he had his 
training ground in the smaller opera 
houses before he had to face an audience 
which was accustomed to the greatest 
works ever written. 


Small Companies Needed 


“What is needed is many provincial 
opera companies—twenty of them at 
least—where a man’s first works could 
be played, where he would have the 
opportunity to work out his problem. 
Thus he eventually would find himself 
able to cope with all the problems which 
an opera entails, and which do not enter 
into the usual fields of symphonic or 
other compositions. To become personal 
—I myself had something like seven 
years’ experience in the theater. This 
included writing incidental music for 
all types of plays, as well as moving 
picture scores and other things. This 
taught me to co-ordinate music and 
dramatic action—and never to let the 
music overpower the dramatic action or 
impose itself too much. 

“Americans, as a whole, are not a 
real opera-going nation. The Metro- 
politan is what may be called an 
‘exotic’ institution here. If today twelve 








he N Incomparable ‘cellist!’’— 

W. Goldenburg in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer of March 5, 1927, 
after Mr. Kindler’s performance of 
the Dvorak Concerto with the Cin- 


cinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
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men got together and decided there 
would be no more opera, there wouldn’t 
be any rioting in the streets or crowds 
yelling and demanding opera. There 
would be a few newspaper editorials, 
and in a week it would be forgotten. 
Nevertheless, we are the greatest 
theater-going public in the world, and 
one of the most potentially great mu- 
sical audiences in the world. And 
American composers could make this a 
truly great opera-going public. 


Understanding the Text 


“There are numerous reasons why 
America has not enjoyed opera as much 
as it should—one is the fact that they 
never understood it. There has been a 
tradition that opera in English is out 
of the question, impossible. This is not 
true. English is as singable as Italian 
and Russian, only it has always been set 
so poorly. The fault has lain in the 
fact that composers have set the lan- 
guage without proper thought of its 
quantity and accent. And, unfortu- 
nately, it has too often been sung by 
foreign singers, whose accents were in- 
comprehensible. 

“Americans love drama; and if opera 
is made dramatic and written so that 
the Americans can understand it, this 
nation will become a real opera-going 
nation. There can be the greatest mu- 
sic in the world, but if it overrides the 
dramatic element in an opera, and 
drowns it, the opera will not be a suc- 
cess. In Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio,’ for in- 
stance, the music is superb; neverthe- 
less one invariably falls asleep because 
of the libretto. Opera needs a fine dra- 
matic libretto, with music properly co- 
ordinated to it, and not in any measure 
superseding it. 

“Above all, however, the salvation of 
American operatic composition lies in 
having places to try out the operas, so 
that composers will learn the need of 
co-ordinating of work of composer and 
playwright. In other words, we ought 
to be able to try it out on the dog—and 
what America needs is not a good five- 
cent cigar, but operatically—a dog.” 

Lecture Series Given 
lectures given at the 
Roerich Museum is free to the public. 


It contains in its schedule well-known 
artists and exponents of various arts in 


The series of 


Pianist Incorporated by State 
to Promote Career 


HE first instance of a concert 
artist incorporating under State 
laws is reported in the case of 
Faye Ferguson, a young pianist 
and graduate of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, who has appeared 
as soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. The artist was granted a 
: charter on April 6, according to an 
© Associated Press dispatch from 
Columbus, and will hereafter be 
>: entitled to the business title of 
>= “Faye Ferguson, Inc.” The aim of 
Miss Ferguson is said to be the or- 
ganizing of a campaign to secure 
funds for her career. Stocks will 
be sold, as is customary in a cor- 
poration, under this novel plan. 





addition to Mr. 
of this year 
Claude Bragdon, Olin Downes, Mary 
Fanton Roberts, Mary Siegrist, and 
others. The Museum is dedicated to the 
art -of the Nicholas Roerich, and con- 
tains more than 600 paintings of this 
artist. It is open daily to the public. 
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St. Petersburg Again Applauds Macbeth 


St. PETERSBURG, FLA., April 9.—Flor- 
ence Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, made her appearance 
in this city again recently at the Congre- 
gational Church. Her program varied 
from simple and favorite songs to oper- 
atic arias, of which “Una voce poca fa” 
from “The Barber of Sevillé” aroused 
the audience to a high pitch of enthusi- 
asm. Two compositions by Mr. Roberts, 
the assisting artist, one “Joy” and the 
other “Sandman Is Calling You,” were 
also most favorably received. 


Florida State College Hears Recitals 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., April 9.—Evelyn 
Hill opened the series of student recitals, 
being followed by Jeanne Compton and 
Eunice Parker. Miss Parker was as- 
sisted by her sister Clarice. Helen Wal- 
ker, pianist, gave a faculty recital at 
Florida State College for Women on 
March 15. 
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. HE Phenomenal 

Richard L. Stokes 
New York Evening World of Dec. 
15, 1926, after Mr. Kindler’s per- 
formance of Bloch’s Schelomo and 


Strauss’ Don Quixote with the Phil- 


adelphia Orchestra. 
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LD urinc the past two seasons Hans Kindler was engaged as soloist by Messrs. 
Furtwaengler, Gabrilowitsch, Mengelberg, Reiner, Rothwell, Sokoloff, and Stokowski 


Mr. Kindler is available next season from January 1, 1928-May 1, 1928 
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Toscanini Consulted on Plan for 
Costanzi Opening 


ILAN, March 23.—Arturo Tos- 

canini upon his return from 
New York, made a trip to Rome. 
His journey was the result of an 
invitation from the Minister of 
Public Instruction. The Govern- 
ment desired to learn the opinions 
of Toscanini as to the future ar- 
rangements which will be made at 
the Costanzi Theater in Rome for 
the beginning of the next winter. 
As has been noted, the Costanzi 
will assume, if not the name, the 
functions of a National Theater 
of Opera, in expectation of the 
time when there will be erected in 
Rome a new and elaborate musica! 
theater. FEDERICO CANDIDO. 


SAN ANTONIO GIVES 
RECITALS OF APPEAL 


Galli-Curci Is Celebrated 
Guest—Club Programs 
Enjoyed 
By Genevieve M. Tucker 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., April 9.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci sang before an audience of 
5000 in the Municipal Auditorium on 
April 1. She gave arias from “The 
Pearl Fishers,” “The Barber of Seville” 
and “Dinorah.” French, Italian, Span- 
ish and French songs were also sung. 
Homer Samuels, accompanist, played 
solos, and Manuel Berenguer furnished 
flute obbligati. This concert was the 
sixth in a series of eight under the 

Gates management. 

The violin octet of the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club, of which Mrs. Edward Sachs 
is director, gave an annual concert in 
the St. Anthony . Hotel. Works by 
Dvorak, Nevin, Kreisler, Gillet, Brahms, 
Labate and Max Bruch were played with 
skill and precision. Assisting singers 
were Mrs. Fred Jones, Mrs. Zuleme 
Herff Simpson, Charles Stone and War- 
ren Hull. Maria Ascarra gave readings. 
Mrs. A. M. Fischer was at the organ, 
and Mrs. Edward Sachs at the piano. 

The final musicale tea in the series of 
four sponsored by the Tuesday Musical 
Club brought the Cherniavsky Trio: Leo, 
Jan and Mischel. A large audience de- 
rived pleasure from their playing. The 
president of the club is Mrs. Eli Hertz- 
berg. 

John M. Steinfeldt, composer-pianist 
and president of the San Antonio Mu- 
sical College, appeared in recital recent- 
ly in the St. Anthony Hotel, with Sil- 
vestre Revueltas, head of the violin 
department of the college. Both artists 
were very successful in music by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Liszt, Steinfeldt, De- 
bussy, Dohnanyi, Pugnani, Francceur 
and Chausson. Cecile Steinfeldt Satter- 
field supplied satisfactory accompani- 
ments. 

Lois Farnsworth, lyric soprano, and 
Oran Kirkpatrick, dramatic tenor, were 
presented in a début concert in the 
Municipal Auditorium, under the aus- 
pices of the San Antonio Musical Club. 
Songs by Tchaikovsky, Cowles, Mever- 
beer, Verdi, Puccini, Boito and Mrs. 
Beach were given. Hector Gorjux was 
at the piano. Great applause rewarded 
the singers. 

A program was presented in the St. 
Anthony Hotel at the monthly musicale 
of the San Antonio Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck is presi- 
dent. Taking part were Mrs. E. J. 
Rehmer, Mrs. Rexford Shore, Mrs. H. 
H. George, Mrs. T. Sapia-Bosch, Major 
L. C. Fairbanks, Virginia Majewski, Vir- 
ginia Reed, Capt. H. P. Calmes, Mrs. 
Ralph Glass, Argintina Blanco, Grace 
Miller and Captain Snell. Mrs. P. J. R. 
Kiehl was chairman. 


Oakland Honors Musician’s Memory 


OAKLAND, CAL., April 9.—Perform- 
ances of “The Yankee Consul” by the 
East Bay Opera Company, which had 
been prepared by the late Paul Stein- 
dorff, took on the nature of a memorial 
to him. The proceeds are to be devoted 
to his estate. Large audiences assembled 
in the Civic Auditorium. Oakland 
supervisors have appointed Hermann 
Trutner to succeed Mr. Steindorff as di- 
rector of the Municipal Band. 

A. F.-B. 


SAN JOSE CALENDAR 
IS VERY ATTRACTIVE 


Schipa and Yaw Prominent 
Among Concert-Givers 
in Coast City 
By Marjory M. Fisher 

San Jose, CaL., April 9.—The San 
Jose Musical Association’s concert series 
was concluded on March 22 with a mag- 
nificent concert by Tito Schipa. The 
State Teachers’ College Auditorium was 
filled to capacity, and extra seats were 
placed on the stage. 

The tenor was in fine voice, singing 
songs by Handel, Franck, Lalo, Bate- 
man, Delibes, Flotow and Thomas. Jose 
Echaniz, the pianist-accompanist, came 
in for an ovation of his own. 

Dr. Charles M. Richards, president of 
the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion, informed the audience that the 
Association’s continuance was entirely in 
its hands. If sufficient season tickets 
are subscribed before the opening of an- 
other season, the Musical Association 
will carry on. The response in the way 
of pledges was most encouraging. 

Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura soprano 
gave a charming song recital in the First 
Methodist Church on March 25 for the 
benefit of the Lark Ellen Home for Boys 
at Covina. Mrs. Enos Paul Cook was 
the accompanist. The program was as 
unhackneyed as it was enjoyable, Mme. 
Yaw singing many songs which she col- 
lected during her stay in Europe and 
which are more familiar to Paris audi- 
ences than to Americans. Her own 
“Skylark” and “Cradle Song” were 
added to the list. 

“Cadman Day” was celebrated by the 
San Jose Music Study Club with an ex- 
cellent program of solo and ensemble 
numbers. Special interest was attached 
to this program inasmuch as the com- 
poser had appeared on the club program 
previously in an operalogue of “The 
Witch of Salem” in which he had the 
assistance of Ethel Graham Lynde. This 
latter program was given entirely by 
Club members. Those taking part were 
Ruth Deming, Mrs. Neil Schellbach, 
Mrs. Rudolph Blauer, Mrs. R. K. Sword, 
Mrs. J. H. Shepherd, Evelyn Walgren, 
Leda Gregory Jackson. 

Norman Smith, a youthful pianist 
with a brilliant technic, gave a recital in 
Hester School for the benefit of the 
music fund. He was accompanied on a 
second piano by George Kruger, his in- 
structor. The program contained music 
by Bach-Tausig, Beethoven, Saint-Saéns, 
Liszt, Chopin and Scarlatti-Leschetizky. 
Preceding Mr. Smith’s. performance, 
children gave a demonstration of piano 
study in “The Melody Way.” 

Nicola de Lorenzo, violinist, has re- 
ceived word that his song, “Omaggio a 
Rudolfo Valentino,” will be sung by Titec 
Schipa. The words are by another San 
Josean, Gianni Santarello. 





FESTIVAL FOR QUEBEC 


Canadian Folk-music to Have Part in 
Exhibition of Arts 


QuesBec, April 9.—Music will have 
a large share in the Festival of Cana- 
dian Folk Arts and Handicrafts, to be 
held at the Chateau Frontenac from May 
20 to 22. The event is being given under 
the auspices of the National Museum of 
Canada, Dr. Marius Barbeau being in 
charge. 

Artists will give programs of folk- 
music as adapted to the concert plat- 
form, and there will also be exhibitions 
of folk-singing by weavers and spinners 
who will come from outlying districts to 
show their crafts. 

The artists to be heard, according to 
announcement, will include Rodolphe 
Plamondon, tenor, formerly of the Paris 
Opéra; Jeanne Dusseau, soprano, for- 
merly of the Chicago Opera Company; 
J. Campbell McInnes, baritone; Juliette 
Gaultier de la Verendrye, singer of 
Canadian folk-songs and Eskimo and 
Indian airs, and Charles Marchand, 
chansonnier of Montreal. 

Dr. Ernest MacMillan, director of the 
Toronto Conservatory; Dr. Healey 
Willan, Canadian composer, and Oscar 
O’Brien of Montreal have harmonized 
melodies for the festival. 


CepaR FALLS, IowaA.—A new organ 
was dedicated in Nazareth Lutheran 
Church recently by G. W. Samson, Jr. 
of Iowa State Teachers’ College. 

B. C. 





























SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


AL 
FACULTY 


JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 6 (SIX WEEKS) 











(Arranged Alphabetically ) 
PASQUALE AMATO 
AURELIA ARIMONDI 
VITTORIO ARIMONDI 
ARCH BAILEY 
GORDON CAMPBELL 
ROSE LUTIGER GANNON 
DAVID W. GUION 
RICHARD HAGEMAN 
MABEL SHARP HERDIEN 
FLORENCE HINKLE 
GRAHAM REED 
LUCILLE STEVENSON 
ISAAC VAN GROVE 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
HELEN WOLVERTON 


and regular faculty of more than 125 artists 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Amato, Prof. Auer, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Courboin, Mr. Demorest, Mr. Grainger, 
Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Parks, Mr. Raab, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Witherspoon 
have each consented to award Free Scholarships, of two private lessons weekly each, 
to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the 
greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES ana DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor 
of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory are conferred by 
authority of the State of Illinois, at the end of each summer session, upon professionals 
who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in 
Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in college 
building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 














Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on Request 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Chicago Musical 
College Building 


Fall Season Opens Sept. 12 





66 East Van Buren Street Chicago, IIl. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 


AC t Pledged to the Highest . 4 
onset Standards, Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Artistic Standards. Established 1867 
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SZIGETI 





Daily Telegraph, London: 


“At a concert given by the 
Music Society yesterday after- 
noon at Tufton-street, Westmin- 
ster, Mr. Joseph Szigeti gave a 
masterly performance of Bach's 
unaccompanied violin sonata in 
A minor. His playing of this 
work was a magnificent example 
of exquisite tone, very true in- 
tonation, and dignified interpre- 
tation. It was a remarkable and 
lovely experience to hear Bach 
played thus.” 


CRO 


SZIGETI 


Writes of the 


Baldwin 


Let me say that whether in my 
own performances of Mozart, 
Debussy and others, or in listen- 
ing to Casella’s 
chords 


celesta-like 
in “Puppazetti” or to 
Paul Whiteman’s snappy punc- 
tuation, I find the Baldwin in 
each domain equally and gen- 
uinely satisfying. 

The Baldwin responds to all 
these very different demands 
with the same admirable depend- 
ability. 





Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK LOUISVILLE 
INDIANAPOLIS DENVER DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 











INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
CONCERTS OF MERIT 


Athenaeum Chorus and Clubs 
Give Programs Which 
Are Enjoyed 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 9.—The spring 
concert of the Athenaeum Male Chorus, 
De Witt Talbert, conductor, was given 
on March 28 in the Athenaeum Club be- 
fore members and guests. George Per- 
kins Raymond, tenor of New York, was 
the soloist, singing songs by Pergolesi, 
Caccini, Paisiello, Schumann, Schubert, 
Carpenter, Watts and Ireland. He was 
accompanied by Celius Dougherty. The 
chorus sang the serenade from “A Light 
from St. Agnes” by Harling; “Justorum 
Anime,” Byrd; “Now Is the Month of 
May” and numbers by Speaks, Ware and 
Heinz. Gladys Wood Vaile accompanied 
the chorus. 

The closing concert of the season by 
active members of the Matinée Musicale 
was devoted to American composers. An 
attractive program was given on March 
26 in the Masonic Temple. The com- 
posers represented were Joseph Gahm, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Crist, Strickland, 
Clokey, Eric De Lamarter, MacDowell- 
Herbert, Adolph Schellschmidt, Deems 
Taylor. The performers were Florence 
Keepers, Bernice Church, Bomar Cramer, 
Maude Custer, Berta Ruick, Loretta Van 
Meter, Dorothy Fitzpatrick, Elva John- 
son, Dorothy Lawrence, Clemens Barnet, 
Mrs. Oliver Willard Pierce and Mrs. B. 
A. Richardson. The three sections of the 
society, music and dramatic art and 
dancing, were represented. The ballets 
were arranged by Mme. Leontine Gano, 
and the orchestra was under the direc- 
tion of Pauline Schellschmidt. 

The Indianapolis Chapter of St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods Alumnz sponsored a con- 
cert on March 27 in the Knights of 
Columbus Hall. Participating were the 
Schola Cantorum, Elmer A. Steffen, di- 
rector; a harp ensemble from St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, including Catherine Con- 
nor, Alice lLocklin, Martha Prentice, 
Winona Price, Marian Proesel and Mary 
Lee Sullivan; and Edward La Shelle, 
Mrs. James M. Pearson and Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Stark, soloists. Accompanists 
were Frances Spencer, Helen Shepard 
and Mrs. E. E. Voyles. 

The fifth annual concert of the Teach- 
ers’ Chorus of the Indianapolis Public 
Schools was given by the Federation of 
Indianapolis Public School Teachers re- 
cently in Caleb Mills hall. 

A program of beautiful works was 
well sung under the direction of Ernest 
G. Hesser, and Louis Graveure, baritone, 
was much applauded. The chorus sang 
music by Paul Bliss, Samuel Richard 
Gaines, and a cycle of Swedish folk- 
songs arranged by Louis Victor Saar. 
Mr. Graveure sang songs by Brahms, 
Schubert, Schumann, Massenet, and 
Saint-Saéns. Bryceson Treharne was 
his able accompanist. Louise Swan pro- 
vided splendid accompaniments for the 
chorus, and Willard E. Tallentire 
played a violin obbligato for one of the 
folk-songs. 

The special organ program of the 
Matinée Musicale was given in the 
Meridian Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church recently. Those taking part 
were Myra Clippinger, Mrs. Roy Burtch, 
Florence Kinnaird, Paula Kipp, Flor- 
ence Wolff, Elizabeth Hearle, Ruth 
Chapman, Mrs. S. L. Kiser, a chorus 
directed by Frederick Newell Morris, a 
string orchestra with Pauline Schell- 
schmidt conducting and two guests, Ed- 
ward La Shelle and James Hatton. 





Bangor Opens Chamber Music Series 
and Applauds Club Program 


BANGoR, ME., April 9.—The first of a 
series of three chamber music recitals, 
under the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tuck, was given on March 22, at An- 
drews Music Hall. The soloists were 
Mrs. Tuck, Teresa Tuck Thurston, 
James D. Maxwell, Alton L. Robinson, 
Dr. Charles Metcalf. The Schumann 
Club gave an elaborate final recital of 
the season in the same hall recently, 
under the direction of Mrs. Frederick W. 
Jacques. The participants were Anna 
Strickland, Viola Duren, Dorothy 
Brown Dean, Mrs. A. B. Garcelon, Mary 
Hayes Hayford, Dorothy Doe Hicks and 
Barbara Whitman. ad. Ba 
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Canadian Theaters Protest 
Publishers’ License Fee 


INNIPEG, March 30.—Test 

cases are now pending in 
Canadian courts to determine 
whether the British Performers 
Rights Society shall receive a li- 
cense fee for the performance of 
musical works in theaters. Col. 
John Cooper, Toronto, president of 
the Motion Picture Distributors of 
Canada, is in Winnipeg conferring 
with theater owners on the prob- 
lem. He states that the theaters 
of Canada will do all they can to 
have Canadian compositions played 
and British music on which there 
is no copyright. Col. Cooper states 
that if the British producers win 
and Canadians accept the decision 
and use the newer British compo- 
sitions it would mean an annual! 
payment of $500,000 by the 
theaters. 











St. Paul Schubert Club Awards Prizes 
in Students’ Contest 


St. Paut, MINN., April 9.—The 
Schubert Club, in conducting its fifth 
annual competition for superiority in 
student accomplishment, has awarded 
$300 in sums of $100 each to the three 
winners in piano, violin and voice dem- 
onstration. Thirty-six entered the com- 
petition, and registered for the prelimi- 
naries. Twelve of these scoring the 
highest number of points were admitted 
to the finals. The winners are: Piano, 
Eunice Ryan; violin, Clarence Schu- 
bring; voice, Edmond Cronon. 

rn oR 


Kansas Mozart Club Elects Officers 


KANSAS CiTy, KAN., April 9.—New 
officers elected by the Mozart Club are 
Mrs. J. A. McGuire, president; Mrs. 
George McCarter, vice-president; Mrs. 
F. B. Gille, recording secretary; Mrs. 
J. B. Manning, corresponding secretary; 
Louise Heaton, Federation secretary; 
Pearl Hyman, treasurer; Mrs. J. B. 
Elling, council of clubs’ delegate; Mrs. 
W. J. Logan, critic. . 


SALT LAKE PLEASED 
WITH HAPPY EVENTS 


Concert by Rosa Ponselle Is 
Outstanding in Utah 
List 


By Viola Browning Hyde 





SaLt LAKE City, April 9.—Under the 
auspices of the Musical Arts Society, 
Rosa Ponselle appeared in concert at 
the Tabernacle on April 1, pleasing a 
large audience. Stuart Ross was a 
responsive accompanist. 

Beethoven Week was celebrated ex- 
tensively. Thomas Giles, head of the 
music department of the University of 
Utah, was Utah chairman of the week. 
Among the noteworthy programs was 
one at the Ladies’ Literary Club under 
the direction of Elen Neilson. Another 
was given at the L. D. S. University, 
under the direction of George Durham. 

An interesting program was heard at 
the residence of Lucy Gates Bowen, Salt 
Lake soprano. This event was under the 
auspices of the MacDowell Chapter of 
Salt Lake, and proceeds will be sent to 
the MacDowell Colony in New Hamp- 
shire. Those taking part were Miss 
Gates, Samuel Harwell, Salt Lake com- 
poser and pianist; Becky Almond, pian- 
ist, and Robert Fisher, ’cellist. 

Wallace Kotter, piano pupil of Tracy 
Y. Cannon of the McCune School of 
Music and Art, appeared in a graduation 
recital on March 30 at the Ladies’ 
Literary Clubhouse. 

Lydia White Boothby, harpist, has 
become a member of the McCune School 
faculty. 

Preparatory to his departure for 
Milan, for voice study, Alex Canepari, 
Salt Lake tenor, gave a farewell con- 
cert on March 25 in the Ladies’ Literary 


Clubhouse. His program included music 
by Tosti, Leoncavallo, Rossini and 
Brahms. 


The Brigham Young University Con- 
cert Band left on March 28 for its an- 
nual tour of the intermountain country. 
About thirty-six men, with Robert Sauer 
as director, are making this trip. 
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Composer Bequeaths Fund te 
Royal Academy 


ONDON, March 20.—The will of 
the late Richard Harvey Lohr, 
a composer and conductor, directs 
that a fund be given to the Royal 
Academy of Music to found a 
scholarship worth $1000 a year 
for native British composers be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-four. The holder of the 
scholarship is to be “encouraged in 
forming a taste for traditional 
honest English music of the past 
three and a half centuries,” and 
“be discouraged from following 
the extremists, or what may be de- 
scribed as Communistic music 
which is so prevalent at the pres- 
ent time.” The purpose of the 
fund is also to assist the needy stu- 
dents in the production of their 
works, and to provide prizes. 











MILWAUKEE GREETS - 
SINGERS IN CONCERT 


Opera Visitors from Chicago 
and Gieseking Heard 


in Recitals 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, April 9. — One of the 
most brilliant concerts of the season 
was given in the Auditorium when the 
last event in a series of six sponsored by 
the Civic Concert Association brought 
four opera stars from Chicago, Edith 
Mason, Cyrena Van Gordon, Charles 
Hackett and Cesare Formichi. 

In solos, duets and in quartets these 
artists exercised rare charm. The pro- 
gram embraced the Prologue to “Pagli- 
acci,” an aria from “Aida,” the “Cry” 
of Briinnhilde from “Die Walkiire,” the 
Waltz from “Romeo and Juliet,” a Mo- 
zart aria, and the Quartet from “Rigo- 





letto.” Isaac Van Grove was a sterling 
accompanist. 
The Civic Concert Association has 


been very successful according to Marion 
Andrews, secretary. The project of 
selling attractions to the public on a co- 
operative basis at cost, without over- 
head expense, (the only charge being 
for the artists and the hall) has proved 
popular. The membership list has been 
raised so that the total will be 3350. 

Officers of the Civic Concert Associa- 
tion were re-elected with Victor Brown 
as president; Mackey Wells, vice-presi- 
dent; Marion Andrews, secretary, and 
James H. Crittenden, treasurer. All the 
former members of the board of direc- 
tors were re-elected, and two new ones 
were added, Mrs. Thomas Duncan and 
A. J. Lukaszewski. 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, who ap- 
peared in the Pabst as the last attrac- 
tion in the twilight musicales of Mar- 
garet Rice, proved a unique artist. For 
Mr. Gieseking delights most in dainty 
effects, and produces a tone of sparkling 
beauty. He played a Bach Partita, 
Schumann’s Fantasie in C, Debussy, Ra- 
vel and Skriabin numbers. 


Simmons Joins Staff of Cleveland 
Institute 


CLEVELAND, April 9.—The newest 
member to join the staff of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music will be William Sim- 
mons, who is to take his first western 
position in the voice department during 
the summer session from June 20 to July 
30. Mr. Simmons received all his train- 
ing in this country. The special or 
master class in voice will offer intensive 
study to limited numbers of professional 
and advanced students. Other master 
classes will be conducted in piano réper- 
toirs under Beryl Rubinstein; in violin 
under Josef Fuchs, and in ’cello under 
Victor de Gomez. Annual recitals at the 
Institute cover music from early to mod- 
ern times. Mr. Simmons, tracing the 
history of vocal music, will begin with 
the old Italian school, opera and ora- 
torio, and continue with illustrations of 
Handel, Bach, old English and French 
ind German lieder up to Fauré, Debussy. 
ind the latest French, Italian, Russian, 
English and American composers. 


WiIcHITA, KAN.—The Junior Musical 
Club featured chamber music in a recent 
rogram at the Twentieth Century Club. 


SPRINGFIELD FORMS 
NEW CHORAL GROUPS 


Four Organizations Added to 
Artistic Societies in 
Ohio Center 


By Annie Marie Tennant 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, April 9.—Four 
new organizations have been formed 
recently. One of these is the Woman’s 
Chorale, composed of members of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club. Carlton Mc- 
Henry of Dayton is director of the Cho- 
rale, which presented a delightful pro- 


gram on a Sunday afternoon, as part of 
the annual twilight musicale of the 
Fortnightly Club. Mrs. George W. Tim- 
merman, organist of the High Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, where the 
musicale was given, gave the other part 
of the program. 

Another new organization is the 
Mother Singers, composed of mothers 
who belong to the different Parent- 
Teacher Associations of the city. Mrs. 
Charles Stahl is president, and Mrs. W. 
S. Mackenzie director. Weekly rehear- 
sals are held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Through the efforts of G. R. Hum- 
berger, a civic chorus has been organ- 
ized and is practicing “Judas Macca- 
beus,” which it expects to give in the late 
spring in Memorial Hall. This organi- 
zation is the outcome of the chorus which 
gave an ambitious program of Christmas 
music in the Central Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

Sponsored by the Business and Pro- 
fessional Woman’s Club, a women’s glee 
club has been formed, with Ella Gaver 
as director. Christobel Converse is the 
accompanist. This club took part in the 
meeting of the southwest district of the 
Ohio Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

Hans Kindler, ’cellist, closed the 1926- 
1927 Artists’ Course recently, with a 
program which met with enthusiastic ap- 
proval on the part of a large audience 
in Memorial Hall. 

Beethoven Week was celebrated in 
churches and schools. The committee 
was composed of G. R. Humberger and 
Mrs. C. E. M. Finney, president of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club. 

“The Dragon of Wu-Foo,” a Chinese 
operetta, was cleverly given by students 
of the Springfield High School recently. 

John Bennett Ham, head of the voice 
department of Wittenberg School of 
Music, is baritone soloist and director of 
music at the Covenant Presbyterian 


Church. 





MUSICALES IN MEMPHIS 





Beethoven Club Arranges Programs— 
“Mignon” Heard in Concert Form 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 9.—Theodor 
Bohlmann gave a_lecture-recital on 
March 26 in the Bohlmann School of 
Music, commemorating the Beethoven 
centenary. The program was presented 
under the auspices of the Bohlmann 
Pianist Club. 

On the afternoon of March 26 the Bee- 
thoven Club gave its monthly program 
in the Goodwyn Institute. The soloists 
included Mmes. C. H. Marshall and Joe 
Carr Leroy, pianists; Arthur Platz and 
Harold Goldberg, tenors; Genevieve 
Headlee, violinist; Mmes. Richard Mar- 
tin and Charles Watson, sopranos; Sam 
Lowry, bass. Mrs. Lunsford Mason, 
Mrs. Karl Ashton, Celine Wright and J 
G. Gerbig were the accompanists. 

The tenth Sunday musicale in the 
Hotel Peabody under the auspices of the 
Beethoven Club was given on March 27. 
The numbers were arranged by Marie 
Greenwood-Worden, who directed the 
second act of “Faust.” The soloists in- 
cluded Loretta Griffin, Elizabeth Will- 
ingham, Mrs. A. L. Dick and Mrs. Julian 
Phelan. The “Faust” act was sung by 
Frank Coleman, Wilson Mount, Mary 
Coleman McNulty, Mrs. Tims Quinn, 
Mrs. Thurman Talley. Mrs. Karl Ash 
ton was the accompanist. 

“Mignon” was given in concert form 
in the Nineteenth Century Club recently, 
under the auspices of the music depart- 
ment of the club. Adolph Steuterman di- 
rected and accompanied, while Elsa Ger- 
ber and Mrs. J. W. Canada sang leading 
réles. BABETTE M. BECKER. 
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MUSIC—MODERN and ULTRA MODERN 
FOLK MUSIC AND CLASSICS 


With Delightful Stage Settings and Costumes, She Bridges the 
Gap Between the Present Era and That of Many Centuries Ago 
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A Voice You Will Remendier 
A Personality You Cannot Forget 


7 * 


AVAILABLE FOR STUDY CLUBS 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 
MUSIC CLUBS, ETC. 


Tillotson Concert Direction 
935 Madison Ave.. New York City 


BETTY TILLOTSON, Manager 
MAUDE REA, 243 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Representative 
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PORTLAND CALENDAR IS WORTHILY FILLED 


MacDowell Ch horus Appears in 
Program Listed for 
Chicago 
By Jocelyn Foulkes 


PORTLAND, Ore., April 9.—The Mac- 
Dowell Club Chorus, led by W. H. Boyer, 
gave the program on April 5 that will 
be sung at the convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in Chicago 
on April 22. Mrs. L. W. Pennington is 
the soloist, and May Van Dyke, the ac- 
companist. This is the only western 
chorus to give an entire program at the 
Biennial. 

Mrs. Herman T. Bohlman, soprano, 
made her first appearance, after a period 
of study in New York, in recital at the 
home of Mrs. W. S. Babson, on April 2. 
Old English songs, groups by Brahms, 
modern Italian and American composers 
were interpreted with distinction and ar- 
tistic vocalization. Constance Piper was 
a worthy accompanist. 

Rosario Mora, danseuse, assisted by 
Mrs. Henry W. Metzger, soprano, with 
Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke at the piano, 
gave a charming program of Spanish 
and Flamenco dances. Mrs. Metzger 
achieved success in a group by De Falla 
and “La Partida” by Alvarez. Ruth 
Creed was the manager. 

J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gor- 
don were heard in an excellent presen- 
tation of Negro spirituals in the Audi- 
torium, under the direction of Mrs. E. D. 
Cannady. 

Students from the Oregon Agricultural 
College of Music, led by Paul Petri, sang 
“The Mikado” recently. Donald Harris, 
James Jenks, Marion Weatherford, John 
Spainhower, Earle Riggs, Evelyn Quine, 
Melba Hartzell, Dorothy Hamilton, Doris 
Zimmerman and Evelyn Walker sus- 
tained the rdles. Cleone Andrews and 
Myrnie Clayton were the pianists. 

Zay Rector Bevitt conducted a normal 
class here during March. 

Mrs. William H. Burghart played in 
piano recital for the benefit of the Fine 
Arts Building of the University of Ore- 
gon. 

A municipal program was given by 
Albert Creitz’ Student Orchestra, as- 
sisted by the Pacific University Orches- 
tra. Violin soloists were Sylvester 
Tamiesie, Ida Bodinsky, Orville Schultz, 
William Birgfield and Benjamin Bailey. 

Alice Prindle, Margaret Meyers, Gene- 


~ 





Audience 


a Chausson poeme. 


musicianship, and a warm emotional 


classics found natural expression in 
Romantic 
Poeme by Ernest Chausson 


its name represented. 
throughout the recital 


“Lillian Fuchs displayed considerable 


equipment 
is rich, warm and liberally shaded. 
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Violinist Is Warmly Applauded by Aeolian Hall 7 


“Lillian Fuchs, pupil of the late Franz Kneisel, winner of the | “At 
Morris Loeb prize of $1,000 and for three consecutive years 
of the Seligman prize for composition, gave her second New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall last evening. The talented artist 
proved her right to the title in a program that began with 
the Bach-Nachez Partita in E minor, a Mozart concerto and 


“Miss Fuchs’s command of technic was backed by sound 
temperament. 
were restraint, sobriety and order in the reading of the Bach 
Partita, the Adagio standing out by reason of its beautiful 


the Mozart concerto 
feeling and brilliant dexterity distinguished the 


“The closing mixed croup included a dazzling etude de concert 
by the late Franz Kneisel, greatly applauded, and a caprice 
fantastique by Miss Fuchs herself, which was exactly what 
Miss Fuchs was warmly 
"—-New York Times. 


progress in her art 
since her appearance here two years ago. Her technical The young violinist, 
is broader and has gained in authority. , 
The technical difficulties 
were negotiated with light and agile fingers and a bow that 
glided over the strings without effort.’’—New York American. 


vieve Clancy Dundire, Bernice Altstock, 
Jane O’Reilly, Helen Caples Jones, Imo- 
gene Letcher Palmer, Helen Zollinger, 
Ruth Bradley Keiser, "Fay Blair Homan 
and Lillian Pettibone contributed num- 
bers at the annual musicale of the Port- 
land Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon. 

Rosa Ponselle, soprano, assisted by 
Stuart Ross, pianist, attracted a ca- 
pacity audience recently. Her voice of 
penetrating beauty and interpretations 
that bore the stamp of intelligence and 
musicianship, charmed her auditors. 

The Portland Chamber Music Society 
introduced the Elschuco Trio, at the 
Woman’s Club, on March 19. 

The Cornish Trio of Seattle, composed 
of Peter Meremblum, Kolia Levienne 
and Berthe Poncy Dow, was presented 
by the High School of Commerce in a 
program of exceptional merit. 

Louis Vierne, assisted by Madeleine 
Richepin, soprano, gave an organ re- 
cital at Trinity Church. 

Lucien Becker, organist, appeared at 
Reed College, under the auspices of the 
Portland chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. 

Lowell Patton, Gualt Patton, and 
Ludovic Huot, were heard in programs at 
the Mt. Hood Masonic Lodge and Frank- 
lin High School. 


“Musical Arts Ministry” Outlines Plans 

Further plans for the activities of the 
“Ministry of Musical Art,” a new group 
headed by Mrs. Orol Wiltshire, were 
outlined at a meeting held in the Bijou 
Theater last Sunday evening. Albert 
Gallatin, park commissioner, was in the 
chair, and Mrs. Wiltshire described the 
objects of the group. The organization 
aims to give concerts at noon or after 
business hours in downtown New York, 
including programs at the John Street 
Methodist Church and summer events in 
Battery Park. It was explained that 
admission fees, if charged, would be 
small, and a standardized fee is to be 
set for the musicians who participate. 
An appeal for funds to launch the con- 
certs was made and pledge cards dis- 
tributed. Other officers are Alfred 
Human, honorary president of the com- 
mittee; Arthur Jones, manager; Fély 
Clément, soprano, chairman of audi- 
tions, and Sydney H. Jackson, banker, 
treasurer. The program included also 
an address by John Lee Mahan, and 
musical numbers by Mme. Clément and 
John Alexander Rogers, singers, and 
the Vertchamp String Quartet. 


The Critics Agree on the Notable Success of 


LILLIAN FUCHS 


VIOLINIST 
In Her Recital at Aeolian Hall, N. Y., March 30, 1927 


There 


player, 


monly gifted, ripe 


applauded 


music 


Her tone 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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Grown in Art, She Repays Her Admirers for 


Aeolian Hall last evening Lillian Fuchs, violinist, demon- 
strated that the optimism of her admirers a few seasons 
ago had not been misplaced. 
art and is now a very able and talented exponent of a thor- 
oughly estimable and 
technical expertness, 

serious and composed. 
complete mistress of herself and her instrument even for an 
exacting opening number.’’—New York Herald Tribune. 


sufficient breadth and sensibility; 


“Lillian Fuchs, who is already well-known in musical circles 
tone coloring. Her cultivated style and understanding of the for her abilities as violinist, pianist, composer and ensemble 
appeared yesterday at 
assembly of admirers 
artistry which above a‘l has the quality of 
and a serious regard for her art. The 
artist’s tone is more notable for its individual resonance and 
warmth than for its 
technic light and silver flowing.’ 


sound musicianship 


“Lillian Fuchs, a young violinist who plays in the Marianne 
Kneisel String Quartet and is well-known to New York’s 
public, gave 


music ensemble plays with a style of individuality 
nothing to carp at in her bowing, her tone or her technic 
equipment. Her playing was thoroughly enjoyable and she 
won much applause.” 


For CONCERTS and RECITALS, 
NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York City 


address 
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Six Women Composers for — 
British Festival : 


ONDON, April 2.—An unusual 
feature of the Municipal 
Music Festival to be held at 
Bournemouth, April 21 to 24, will 
be the performance of works by 
six British women. This is said to 
be the first time so many feminine 
composers of this country have 
appeared on one list. Those to be 
represented are Dame _ Ethel 
Smythe, Susan Spain-Dunk, Dor- 
othy Howell, Vivien Lamblet, Dora 
Bright and Edith Swepstone. Miss 
Spain-Dunk will conduct two of 
her own compositions, and Dorothy 
Howell will be the soloist in her 
own piano concerto. 
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BALTIMORE PROGRAMS 


Symphony and Samuel are 
Famous Guests to Appear 


Boston 


BALTIMORE, April 9.—The Boston Sym- 
phony, Serge Koussevitzky conductor, 
appeared in the Lyric on April 6. The 
simplicity of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
1 was made enjoyable. Then followed 
a noisy Suite by Roussel, in which the 
resonant orchestration afforded a marked 
contrast to classic example. The Sym- 
phony No. 4, of Tchaikovsky, was read 
in an individual manner. This concert 
was managed by Katie Wilson-Greene. 

Harold Samuel, pianist, gave an entire 
program of Bach on April 3 in New- 
comer Hall, at the Maryland School for 
the Blind. The concert attracted many 
serious musicians who found the inter- 
pretations inspiring. The program in- 
cluded the Toccata and Fantasia in D, 
the A Minor Partita, five preludes and 
fugues and the French Suite in E Flat. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. Harry 
C. Primrose, president, gave its fort- 
nightly program at the Emerson Hotel, 
April 9. Ruth Hutzler, Loretta Lee, 
Mrs. Charles Cooper, Frederick Gottlieb, 
Duncan Johnson, Ruth Blake Sauerwein, 
Olga von Hartz Owens, Ruth H. Broedel 
and Marie Shriver Henneberger pre- 
sented an interesting recital. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Their Faith 


Miss Fuchs has grown in her 


musicianly type. She has good tone, 
she is 
The Bach-Nachez Partita showed her 


Aeolian Hall before a large 
The young lady disclosed an uncom- 


power. The intonation is perfect; the 
‘'—New York Staats-Zeitung. 


recital in Aeolian Hall last evening. 
who is a valuable addition to chamber 
There is 


New York Sun. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE LIKE 
SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 


Closing Event in Juvenile 
Series Accorded Hearty 


Reception 
By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, April 9.—The fourth and last 
of the young people’s concerts by the 
Seattle Symphony, under the direction 
of Karl Krueger, was devoted to study 
of brass instruments. The program con- 


tained Saint-Saéns’ “Marche Militaire 
Francaise,” from the “Suite Algéri- 
enne”’; Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “In the Vil- 


lage”; Massenet’s “Angelus,” from 
“Scénes Pittoresques”; the Overture “In 
Springtime,” by Goldmark; _ Bizet’s 


“Carillon” from “L’Arlésienne” Suite; 
Pierné’s “Vision of the Guardian Angel,” 
and the Finale from Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony. The entire program 
met with an enthusiastic welcome. Solo- 
ists were A. Vdovin, viola, and W. Tus- 
tin, English horn. 

The fifth season of the Junior Am- 
phion Society was closed with a concert 
in Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
under the leadership of Arville Belstad. 
Ruth Wohlgamuth, pianist, and Dolores 
Tinkcom, soprano, assisted. “Drink To 
Me Only With Thine Eyes,” sung a 
cappella, proved the artistry of this 
group of young men singers. 

Virginia Strong, soprano, pupil and 
daughter of Kuria Strong, sang in con- 
cert in Plymouth Church, assisted by 
Siri Engmann, violinist, and Ruth Wohl- 
gamuth, accompanist. A brilliant, flexi- 
ble voice was displayed by the attractive 
young singer, and a competent technic 
enhanced it. 

Tau Chapter. Mu Phi Epsilon, pre- 
sented a group of its members at Meany 
Hall, University of Washington. Those 
participating were Margery Chandler, 


Marion Ferguson, Irja Kopika and 
Eleanor Hale, forming a string quartet; 
Rachel Mowry, Marjory McDonald and 


Olga England, soloists. 

Helen Crowe Snelling conducted the 
Nordica Choral Club in its midwinter 
concert at the Women’s University Club. 
The cantata, “The Sirens,” by Herman, 
was given. Soloists were Irene Kalushe, 
Rhea Reising and Anna Rae Andersen. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club String Quar- 
tet closed its series of recitals, playing 
in the Olympic Hotel. The personne! 
consists of Margaret McCulloch Lang, 
Alice Williams Sherman, Louise Benton 
Oliver and Iris Canfield. 

The Western Washington Guild of 
Organists, of which Carl Paige Wood is 
dean, heard a talk on Jewish church 
music by Walter B. Whittlesey of the 
faculty of the University of Washington. 

The music department, Roosevelt 
High School, celebrated the centenary of 
Beethoven’s death with a program given 
by the senior orchestra, directed by 
Ernest Worth. John Hopper, pianist 
and member of the Cornish School fac- 
ulty, was the éefficient soloist. 

Studios giving recitals have been those 
of Emily L. Thomas, Emma Shaw John- 
son, Clifford W. Kantner, Gertrude 
Drumm, Myrtle Noble, Ragna Ringstad, 
Eilene French Risegari, Edward Whit- 
ing and Hazel Willeke, the latter five of 
the Risegari School faculty. 


MacDowell Club Gives Portland Pro- 
grams 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 9.—Two Bee- 
thoven commemorative programs were 
given by divisions of the MacDowell 
Club. Jocelyn Foulkes lectured on 
“Fidelio” before the opera study class. 
Mrs. L. W. Pennington, J. McMillan 
Muir and Thomas Clark, with Mary Bul- 
lock at the piano, supplied vocal illustra- 
tions. The Club’s piano ensemble, 
comprising Mrs. Ross MacDonald, Mrs. 
Charles A. Fowler, Ruth Crittenden and 
Florence Youney, directed by Ella Con- 
nell Jesse, played the “Leonore” Over- 
ture, No. 3. The student membership 
gave the other program at the home of 
Mrs. G. T. Gerlinger. Helen Gray Gatens 
read a paper. Ida Stauffer, Thomas 
Clark and Betty McRobbie were heard 
in musical numbers. Laura Van Houten 
and Beatrice Eichenlaub were the ac- 
companists. Mrs. Warren E. Thomas 
told about the Peterboro Colony. 


SAN FRANCcISCcO.—A recent program of 
the Pacific Musical Association was 
given by Mrs. Edward Young, the 
Jeanette Sheerer Chamber Music En- 
semble. Emilie Lancel, and Ruth Lor- 


raine Close. 
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PITTSBURGH CLERGY IN SECOND PROTEST 





Symphony Plans Again Bring 
Opposition—Recitals 
Interest 


By W. E. Benswanger 

PITTSBURGH, April 9.—New opposition 
has been roused by the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Society’s announcement that it 
will give a concert in Syria Mosque on 
Sunday evening, April 24, for members 
only. The Ministerial Union, at its 
weekly meeting on April 4, unanimously 
passed a resolution as being opposed to 
the concert because it is to be held on 


Sunday. A delegation, composed of J. 
Alvin Orr, William Porkess, J. S. Le- 
land, T. P. Fisher and R. B. Urmy, has 
been appointed to carry a protest to the 
Director of Public Safety, James M. 
Clark. Mr. Clark has put the matter 
squarely up to the city solicitor, Charles 
A. Waldschmidt. But if the concert can 
not be prevented on legal grounds, it will 
probably be given in spite of the protest 
of the ministers. The previous concert, 
scheduled for March 6, was cancelled 
owing to their opposition. 

T. Carl Whitmer, pianist, and Gaylord 
Yost, violinist, gave a concert of con- 
temporary music in Carnegie Lecture 
Hall on April 4. Sonatas for violin and 
piano, by Hermann Reutter, Respighi 
and Goossens were played. All the works 
were given for the first time in this city, 
and the Reutter piece for the first time 
in America. All three made a deep im 
pression on a discriminating audience. 

The Pittsburgh-Apollo Male Chorus, 
Harvey Gaul, conductor, gave an inter- 
esting concert in Carnegie Music Hall 
on April 7. A variety of compositions 
was led by works of Beethoven. The 
chorus elicited hearty applause. Soloists 
were Edgar Hicks, Burton H. Mustin, 
Alvin Little, William White. Virginia 
Kendrick, contralto, also sang and was 
well received. Edith Taylor Thomson 
managed the concert. 

Albert Reeves Norton gave an organ 
recital at the P. M. I. auditorium on 
April 7. Playing works of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Rheinberger, Diggle, Foote, Jep- 
son, Kinder, Noble and Miller, Mr. Nor- 


ton delighted a large audience. He was 
assisted by. Idalaura Norton Noble, pi- 
anist, the organist and pianist playing 
Clifford Demarest’s Fantasie. 

Martha B. Pyne, pianist and Cass 
Ward Whitney, baritone, gave a recital 
on April 1 in the P. M. I. recital room. 
Both were splendidly received. 

In the same hall, on April 4, Helen 
Machette, pianist, and Raymond T. 
Kaufman, tenor, presented an excellent 
program. 

The Cecilia Choir, under the direction 
of Dr. Charles N. Boyd, sang a special 
program of church music in the Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church on April 3. 
The choir did excellent work. 

The Women’s Welsh Choir gave its 
second recital of the season in Carnegie 
Music Hall on March 31. 

The combined musical clubs of the 
University of Pittsburgh gave concerts 
in Carnegie Music Hall on April 6 
and 8 


Goossens to Conduct Pittsburgh 
Orchestra : 


ITTSBURGH, April 12.—An- 

nouncement that Eugene Goos- 
sens will conduct the orchestral 
concert to be given on Sunday, 
April 24, is made by the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Society. This 
will be Mr. Goossens’ first appear- 
ance in Pittsburgh, and _necessi- 
tates postponement of an engage- 
ment to conduct the London Sym- 
phony in England on April 23. 


Panhandle Teachers to Hold Contest 


AMARILLO, Tex., April 9.—The Pan- 
handle Music Teachers’ Association will 
hold a series of contests at the annual 
Panhandle Music Festival to be given at 
the Municipal Auditorium from April 18 
to April 22. The contest is open to all 
within a radius of 250 miles of Amarillo 
and will be held in six departments: 
piano, voice, violin, wind instruments, 
quartet and chorus, orchestra and band. 
The winner of the highest grade in each 
classification will appear on one of the 


Festival’s main programs. Visiting 
artists will be Cecil Arden, Metropolitan 
Opera mezzo-soprano; the Chicago 
Operatic Trio, with Irene Pavloska, so- 
prano; Forrest Lamont, tenor, and Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, bass, and Sigismond Sto- 
jowski, composer-pianist. 


PROGRESS IN NEWCASTLE 





Educational Society Cares Both 
Young People and Adults 

NEWCASTLE, Pa., April 9.—A construc- 

tive program is being carried on toward 
the development of appreciation for the 
best music. The Educational Art So- 
ciety sponsors an excellent series for its 
adult patrons, and presents its artists 
to pupils of the public and parochial 
schools. 
_ All the artists are engaged to appear 
in two such educational concerts on the 
day preceding their engagement on the 
regular adult series, and while the ar- 
tists receive a fee for this work, the stu- 
dents pay nothing. 

In two seasons a total of sixteen con- 
certs, free to the students, has been 
sponsored by the Society, each of the 
following artists appearing in two stu- 
dent concerts: Jeannette Vreeland, Char- 
lotte Ryan (who substituted for Ethel 


for 


Leginska) Hans’ Kindler, Richard 
Crooks, Kathryn Meisle, Albert Spald- 
ing, Perey Grainger and _ Geoffrey 
O’Hara. 


In addition, the following organiza- 
tions were presented in special student 
matinées at a nominal admission: 
Sousa’s Band, the Cleveland Orchestra, 
the Russian Symphonic Choir, the New 
York String Quartet with Elly Ney, and, 
in conjunction with the Scottish Rite 
organization of the city, the Minneapolis 
Symphony. 


Sings at Olivet Conservatory 


OLIVET, MicH., April 9.—Julia Louise 
Ross, mezzo-soprano, was warmly 
applauded when heard in a senior re- 


cital at the Olivet Conservatory recently. 
She sang arias from “La Gioconda,” 
“Samson and Delilah,” and songs in 
Italian, German and English. Miss Ross 
is a pupil of Quentin H. Ulrey. Her 
accompanist was Mary Hornsby. 


PITTSBURGH EVENTS 
DELIGHT AUDIENCES 


New York Quartet Greeted 
in Excellent Program 
with Pianist 
By Wm. E. Benswanger 
PITTSBURGH, April 9 
String Quartet, composed of Ottokar 
Cadek, Jaroslav Siskovsky, Ludvik 
Schwab and Bedrich Vaska, delighted a 
large audience in Carnegie Music Hall 
on March 24. The Art Society presented 
this excellent quartet and Gitta Gradova, 
pianist, who, making her first local ap- 
pearance, firmly established herself as a 
fine artist. Dvorak’s “American” Quar- 
tet, piano solos by Bach-Busoni, Palm- 
gren, Ibert and Chopin, and Schumann’s 

Quintet made up the program. 

The orchestra of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, under the leader- 
ship of Karl Malcherek, gave a Beetho- 
ven program in Carnegie Music Hali on 
March 27. - The Quartet, Op. 16, was 
played by Lucille Burrell, pianist; Fran- 
cis Klelye, violinist; John Brietic, viola 
player, and Stewart Blackmore, ’cellist. 

Helen Machette gave a piano recital 
at the P. M. I. Auditoriura on March 31. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented a 
program of sacred music in Memorial 
Hall on March 29. 

Louis Karzis, tenor, and Elias Bree- 
skin, violinist, appeared in a joint re- 
cital in Carnegie Music Hall on March 
23. 

The combined glee clubs of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology gave a 
program in Carnegie Music Hall on 
March 25, under the conductorship of 
Harvey Gaul. Associate conductors were 
Merrill Hollinshead and Alfred Johnson. 
The accompanists were Margaret Gal- 
lagher and Charles H. Shotts. Soloists 
included Meredith Stump, Merrill Hol- 
linshead, Margaret Gallagher, Alberta 
Irvine, Alfred Wingold and Allan Nern. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute has 
announced a summer session, to be held 
from June 20 to July 30. Classes will 
be held in piano, violin, voice, ‘cello, 
theory, harmony, counterpoint, sight 
reading, interpretation, accompanying 
choir training and diction. 
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(debut a year previous). 


intelligence. 


GLOWING TIMBRE. 


effects of “Traume,’ 








previous favorable impressions. 
Not a cheap or ordinary song stood upon it... 

. “To a program thus planned, Miss George brought A 
BEAUTIFUL AND FLEXIBLE VOICE, A WIDE RANGE OF 
VOCAL EFFECT, A HIGH DEGREE OF INTE LLIGENCE, AND 
TELLING DRAMATIC ABILITY. 

“Her voice is remarkably even through all its registers. 
EQU ALLY AT EASE in smooth, sustained, lyric passages and 
in dramatic outbursts. Whether tone be PASSIONATELY RING- 
ING, as in many a climactic measure last evening; whether it be 


gently soothing, quality remains the same, of RICH, WARM, 


VOICE 


“Miss George has sung before and been well received in Jordan 


Last evening served but to confirm 
The program showed a careful 


She is 


“Miss George enters into the very spirit of each of her songs— 
the simplicity, the folk character of the Scotch songs, the narcotic 
the over-grown humors of Strauss, 
tempted titianism of Schénberg, the lyricism, the contrasted drama of 
Fauré, the brilliance and sparkle of Chabrier 


the at- 


ALL WERE HERS. 


Some Careers in Singing are built upon the exploitation 


FIVE CARDINAL POINTS: 


IMAGINATION 


MUSICIANSHIP 


INDIVIDUALITY 


Her Reviewers credit this young woman with ALL of them. 


DOROTHY GEORGE 


(MRS. ARTHUR WILSON) 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


“Through it all as background, indeed, enveloping the entire 


work of the evening, was the GRACE, POISE AND CHARM of 


MISS GEORGE’S PERSONALITY. 
MEET GREATER.” 


“Miss George sang yesterday with 


THAT ARE 


“Miss George’s interpretations throughout showed sedulous at- 
She uses her voice as one 
music are of equal importance.”—Boston Globe, Oct. 27, 1926. 


tention to detail. 


“The 


George, 


(People’s 
the air ‘O 


soloist, 


sang mio 


Miss George's management is 


AARON RICHMOND: CONCERT DIRECTION, Pierce Building, Copley Sq., Boston 


Miss George for five years has been under the care exclusively, both in voice and expression, of the Studio of Arthur Wilson, 905 Boylston St., Boston 


Boston Transcript, Oct. 27, 1926. 


WIDELY RECOGNIZED IN HER WORK. 
appeared, too, to have tried successfully, in a year’s time, to add 
more warmth to her voice and a longer range of color.” 
—Boston Herald, Oct. 


Symphony 
Fernando’ 
QUALITY OF TONE AND FULL UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
MOOD AND STYLE OF THE MUSIC.” 


of one or two of these 


CHARM 


SELDOM DOES ONE 


ALL THE EXCELLENCES 
She 


27, 1926. 
to whom words and 


Orchestra) 
with 


Miss Dorothy 
BEAUTIFUL 


Boston Globe, Nov. 29. 1926. 
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The Great 
Concert and Oratorio 
Contralto 


© Drake 


FREDERICA GERHARDT 


Contralto 


Studio 


“The beautiful quality of 
her voice places her in 
amiable comparison with 
any contralto known to the 
city. Her singing was al- 
ways enjoyable to the full.” 


—Chicago Journal, Eu- 
gene Stinson. 

“A welcome appearance 
on our concert stage... 
Highly artistic examples 
of vocal art... The voice 
is rich in timbre ... Range 


is admirably developed. 
Low tones have an espe- 
cially warm quality.” 
Chicago Daily News, 
Maurice Rosenfeld. 


“A first-class performance 

. Excellent voice... 
poise that arises from easy 
knowledge of the subject 
...a highly attractive 
warmth of manner. . .”— 
Chicago Tribune, Edward 
C. Moore. 


“True contralto timbre, 
mellow in quality and of 
ample volume.”—Chicago 
Eve. Post, Karleton Hack- 
ett. 


“Scores again! It is one 
thing to build a fine pro- 
gram and another to sing 
it well. Frederica Ger- 
hardt Downing does both. 
This justly popular con- 
tralto has won her place by 
no other means than that 
of personal and superfine 
accomplishment. Her taste 


and tone are unfailingly 
lovely. Mme. Downing 
won new and _ deserved 
laurels. Chicago Eve. 
American, Herman Dev- 
ries, C~wD 
Address 
839 No. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
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with Mozart’s E Minor Sonata, Op. 4, 
giving the work a pleasing reading and 
one that was thoroughly consistent with 
the spirit of the work. Brahms’ G Major 
Sonata, Op. 78, was also very well 
played, Mr. Jones surmounting Brahms’ 
not always pianistic parts with grace 
and with fine tone. Indeed, throughout 
the recital the two artists had the un- 
usual quality of restraint, not often 
found with players accustomed to larger 
auditoriums. The César Franck Sonata 
was clear and well played, though with 
less, perhaps, of the Maeterlinckian, 
third-dimensional quality for which it 
calls. This, however, is an individual 
opinion. According to the conception of 
it which these two players had, their 
execution left nothing to be = ss 
J. D. 


Janet Mabon’s Début 


Before a fashionable audience obvi- 
ously predisposed to friendliest encour- 
agement, Janet Mabon, an erstwhile vio- 
linist, made her formal début as a mezzo- 
soprano in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of April 6, accompanied by Kurt Schin- 
dler. The young singer, who has her 
place in the social register as the daugh- 
ter of James B. Mabon, a former presi- 
dent of the Stock Exchange, showed a 
poise and assurance indicative of her 
ability to rely upon her musical merits 
alone. 

Her well-arranged program opened 
with four English songs of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries— 
“From the Heavens Now I Fly” and 
“Sweet Echo” by Henry Lawes, “Sweet 
Kate” by Robert Jones and “As Flora 
Slept” by John Hilton. These were fol- 
lowed by Schubert’s “Die junge Nonne,” 
Schumann’s “Die Soldatenbraut,” Wolf’s 
“Gesang Weylas” and the “Heimkehr” 
of Brahms. 

An aria from “Samson et Dalila” was 
linked with Fauré’s “Nell,” Debussy’s 
“Les Cloches” and Bizet’s “Bolero.” The 


closing croup in Italian and Spanish 
contair: Respighi’s “Ballata” and 
“Piogs and De Falla’s “Seguidilla 
Murcian.” and “Jota.” 

Although light in timbre, Miss Ma- 


bon’s voice is correctly placed in the 
mezzo range. Its quality is fresh and 
clear, with an ingratiating warmth in its 
darker tones. More attention to breath 
control should eliminate the most notice- 
able defect in her production—a waver- 
ing of sustained notes. Inexperience in 
interpretation of emotional stresses 
made her German lieder the weakest 
point in her program. Her musical 
taste and intelligence are factors in her 
favor. B. L. D 


James Friskin Again 


At his second piano recital of the sea- 
son, given in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 6, James Friskin once 
more offered evidence of his serious 
musicianship and growing technical skill. 
His program was confined to five com- 
posers: C. P. E. Bach (Fantasia in C 
Major), Mozart (Rondo in A Minor and 
Gigue in G Major), Beethoven (the 
“Hammerklavier” Sonata in B Flat Ma- 
jor) and Chopin (Nocturne in E Major, 
Scherzo in B Minor and five Preludes). 

As on his previous appearance in 
Aeolian Hall on Oct. 18, last, Mr. Fris- 
kin placed more emphasis upon struc- 
tural analysis than upon emotional in- 
terpretation. In his evident avoidance 
of sentimentality, he sometimes goes so 
far in the opposite direction as to be dry. 
His personal reactions to the poetic con- 
tent of the music are often suppressed 
to the point where they have to be in- 
ferred by the auditor. With his excellent 
equipment of technic, he can afford to 
pay more attention to the spirit than to 
the letter of his texts. B. L. D. 


Lyric Club Sings 


Thirty-two active members of the 
Lyric Club of New York City were heard 
in the second concert this season in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Wednesday evening, April 6. Assisting 
the chorus were Elsie Thiede, soprano, 
and Michel Hoffman, violinist. Much 
credit is due Arthur Leonard, conductor 
of the club for training which resulted 
in a performance of the excellent caliber 
of this one. His duties were two-fold 
as usual, since he played the accompani- 
ments and conducted from the piano. 
An arrangement by Victor Harris of an 
old English song “So Sweete is She” 
was the opening number on the program, 
followed by three violin pieces. Mr. 


Hoffman, displaying an occasional 
pinched tone in his first group, redeemed 
himself later in the evening by his ; play- 
ing of Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” with 
Brahms’ A Flat Waltz as an encore. 
Miss Thiede, too, proved to be a prime 
favorite with the audience, singing num- 
bers of Bruch, Ronald and Rachmaninoff 
and contributing a solo part to the last 
song “Out of Main Street” by Cadman. 
The fine work of the chorus justified the 
repetition of three splendid examples of 
their ensemble singing, Moffat’s arrange- 


ment of “Chit-Chat,” Goodhart’s “A 
Fairy Went a-Marketing,” and Cad- 
man’s “Out of Main Street.” H. H. 


Rogers-Marcoux Recital 


Eleanore Rogers, soprano, and Henri 
Marcoux, baritone, were heard in recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
April 7. Elsa Fiedler was at the pianc 
for Miss Rogers, and Wilfred Pelletier 
for Mr. Marcoux. Lamar Stringfield as- 
sisted the soprano with fiute obbligatos 
in certain numbers. Miss Rogers’ con- 
tribution to the program was exclusively 
operatic. Her first group contained 
“Vieni che poi” from Gluck’s “Semi- 
ramis” and the two arias of The Queen 
of the Night from “The Magic Flute,” 
sung, for reasons best known to herself, 
in Italian. Her second group was of 
Marietta’s air with the lute from “The 
Dead City” and an aria from Braunfels’ 
“Die Vogel.” Her third was of the well- 
known arias from “La Perle du Brésil” 
and “Lakmé.” Mr. Marcoux began with 
“Bois Epais” from Gluck’s “Amadis” and 
Sarti’s “Lungi dal Caro Bene” with the 
Brindisi from Thomas’ “Hamlet.” Later 
he sang a group of modern French songs 
and a group in English. 

Miss Rogers’ voice is one of high tes- 
situra as may be judged from her num- 
bers. Unfortunately the quality, lovely 
and clear in itself, is not of heavy 
enough calibre for an impressive rendi- 
tion of the Mozart arias and there were 
several slips in the coloratura passages 
The trills were ignored. In the Korngold 
aria she sang very beautifully and with 
touching appeal, and her final two arias 
were interesting on account of their 
flute-like clarity. A more strongly de- 
veloped middle and lower register would 
improve Miss Rogers’ singing, which at 
present lacks body. 

Mr. Marcoux’ voice is of fine quality 
and he sang with taste after a start 
which was a trifie uneasy. D’Indy’s 
“Lied Maritime” in his second group was 
a fine piece of singing, and Bridge’s 
“Love Went a-Riding” in the final one 
were particularly well done. One would 
relish hearing Mr. Marcoux again. His 
singing is interesting. J. A. H. 


4ilied Artists’ Concert 


One of the series of musical events 
designated “Allied Artists Concerts” 
was given in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of April 7, by Lony Warinka Ly- 
man, pianist, and Geoffrey O’Hara, com- 
poser. Miss Lyman assumed the first 
half of the responsibilities with three 
groups of piano numbers, and Mr. 
O’Hara the second half with a talk en- 
titled “Putting the Muse in Music and 
taking the ‘Jay’ out of Jazz.” 

Beginning with Tausig’s arrangement 
of Bach’s D Minor Organ Fugue, Miss 
Lyman played Schumann’s “Arabeske,” 





Op. 18, and a Liszt “Sonetto del 
Petrarca.” Her playing was interestin 

and in the Bach especially she disclose 

clean technic and a good conception of 
the sonority necessary in this work with- 
out seeking to split the ear-drums with 
too much sound. Schumann’s “Warum?” 
was given as an encore and was well 
done. Numbers by Borodine, Skriabin 
and Rachmaninoff were interesting and 
a Chopin Etude and Scherzo proved her 
a pianist of ability. 

Mr. O’Hara delighted his audience 
with his talk and facility at the key- 
board, one of his particularly appre- 
ciated bits being a waltz made up im- 
promptu on a theme of three notes 
called out at random by members of the 
audience. J. D. 


Rosenthal Superb 


Returning from a period of indisposi- 
tion to give a previously postponed re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
March 13, Moriz Rosenthal played with 
little trace of his past illness. Indeed, 
this recital was one of the most brilliant 
performances the veteran has given in 
some time here. A large audience was 
present to hang upon the last cadence 
of the phenomenally fleet and sometimes 
unusually poetic fingers. Mr. Rosenthal 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, 
Op. 111, with much force and sonorous 
power in the opening movement anc a 


delicate poesy in the Arietta. There 
were imaginative and tonally superb 
qualities in the performance. Later 
came a group of Chopin and Liszt’s 


arrangement of a “Chant Polonais,” 

played with sensuous beauty and fullness 
of tone we completely won his audi- 
tors. Schumann’s “Etudes Sympho- 
niques,” " tagether with the Beethoven 
work, formed two of the highest points 
of the recital. In conclusion there were 
Liszt’s Concert Etude and Second “Hun- 
garian” Rhapsody, the last with a ca- 
denza by Mr. Rosenthal. The brilliance 
and force of the final numbers brought 
a very warm call for encores, in addition 
to those previously given. A detail of 
the concert was the placing of the piano 
toward the left side of the platform and 
with the keyboard partly turned toward 
the audience in order, it was stated, that 
Mr. Rosenthal might not have to tra- 
verse such a long distance in his en- 
trances and exits, and also to allow the 
audience to see his hands while Syne. 


aN. 


Paul Bernard, Violinist 


Paul Bernard, violinist, who made a 
début in New York some years ago, and 
who has since been heard a number of 
times, appeared in the Town Hall on the 
evening of April 7, with Willy Schaefer 
at the piano. Mr. Bernard began with a 
Nachez arrangement of a Bach Partita, 
which he followed with the Conus Con- 
certo, charmingly played. The third 
group was of short pieces by Tchaikov- 
sky, Mozart, Brahms and Novacek, and 
the last, by .Godowsky, Chopin and 
Sarasate. 

Throughout the evening, Mr. Ber- 
nard’s playing was characterized by fine 
musicianship, excellent tone and easy 
technic. His playing was well worth 
hearing and gave evident delight to a 
large audience. J. A. H. 
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CONCERT IN DETROIT HAS SPRING SPARKLE 





Orchestral Programs Bring 
Music of Novelty and 
Charm 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


Detroit, April 9.—The following pro- 
gram was given by the Detroit Sym- 
phony, conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
and with Cecilia Hansen, violinist, in 
Orchestra Hall, on March $81 and 
April 1: 

Symphonic Poem, “Vitava’’..... Smetana 

gg OE Se Seas ee Haydn 

Fantasia, “Francesca Da Rimini” 

Tchaikovsky 

Third Violin Concerto...... Saint-Saéns 

This list, the penultimate in the sub- 
scription series, seemed to embody the 
spirit of Spring, for it was one of the 
most sparkling, joyous programs given 
this season. Haydn is not particularly 
popular here, but this symphony was so 
gay that it aroused as much enthusiasm 
as did the dramatic “Francesca.” The 
orchestra played uniformly well and 
with a buoyancy that made it possible 
for Mr. Gabrilowitsch to obtain many 
varied effects. 

Miss Hansen again proved that she is 
not only a pleasing player, but a sound 
musician, as well. She played the entire 
concerto excellently, but the second 
movement was particularly notable for 
its emotional beauty. 

On Sunday afternoon, April 3, Victor 
Kolar and the Detroit Symphony had 
the assistance of Stefan Kozakevich and 
an instrumental trio in the following 
program, given in Orchestra Hall: 


Triumphal March from “Sigurd 
Pe 343 bo 2s so ek cae eal Grieg 

Prelude and “Love Death” from 
“Tristan and Isolde” ate kre wee Wagner 


Trio for flute, violin and harp. .Goossens 
J. Gorner, J. Wummer and 
Djina Ostrowska 
‘“‘Kammenoi Ostrow” ......... Rubinstein 
‘The Siege of Kazan” ) 
“Song of the Flea” j 
“Fin ch’han dal vino’ 
Juan” 


Moussorgsky 
from “Don 
rey ee ‘oo hepa 65 yee 
Stefan Kozakevich 

“Scénes Napolitaines”’.........Massenet 

Goossens’ Trio was of particular in- 
terest for, while it is modern in struc- 
ture, it is very melodious and employed 
an unusual combination of instruments. 
The performers, all members of the De- 
troit Symphony, gave such a thoroughly 
enjoyable presentation of the work that 
they were obliged to add an encore, “The 
Hymn to the Sun.” 

Mr. Kozakevich is a young Russian 
baritone who now lives in Detroit, and 
his popularity was attested by the cheer- 
ing which finally won a repetition of 
the Mozart aria. His voice is expertly 
trained, true to pitch and well adapted 
to dramatic expression. 

Mr. Kolar was at his best in the clos- 
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and has a very telling climax to em- 
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ing number, in which he succeeded in 
creating “atmosphere.” His “Tristan” 
was enthusiastically applauded. 

On April 5, the Tuesday Musicale held 
the last of its morning concerts in the 
Women’s City Club. Mary H. Christie 
and Margaret Mannebach arranged a 
program depicting “Humor in Music.” 
Owing to an attack of laryngitis, Clara 
Clemens was unable to sing, and Kenyon 
Congdon, a pupil of the late Jean de 
Reszké, who has recently come to De- 
troit, took her place. His voice is of 
good volume, has a wide range and is 
flexible. Moreover, he is a very in- 
telligent singer. Jeannette van der 
Velpen-Reaume played Ballentyne’s ar- 
rangement of “Mary Had a Little Lamb 
in the styles of ten composers, giving a 
word of explanation before each varia- 
tion. Ola Dafoe-Eustice played Carpen- 
ter’s “Krazy Kat,” illustrated by car- 
toons thrown on a screen. The work of 
both Mrs. Reaume and Mrs. Eustice was 
most enjoyable. 


GREAT LAKES’ CONTEST 





Detroit Is Place of Hearings Given 
Young People for Federation 


Awards 


Detroit, April 9.—The Great Lakes’ 
division of the Students’ and Young 
Artists’ Contest, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation, was held in the Fed- 
eration Clubhouse on March 30. En- 
trants from Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
competed, and the following were sel- 
ected to enter the National Contest in 
Chicago: Student piano department, 
Anabelle Hess, Cleveland; young artists’ 
department, Wilhelmine Bixler, 
Owensville, Ind.; young artists’ violin 
department, Eugene Adams, Lorraine, 
Ohio; student women’s voice department, 
Ocie Higgins, Indianapolis; young art- 
ists’ female voice department, Isabelle 
Cumming, Detroit; young artists’ male 


piano 


voice department, Federal Whittlesey, 
Detroit. : 
The following were judges: Mrs. 


Samuel C. Mumford, Edith Rhetts, Fran- 
cis Mayhew, Frank Bishop, Willoughby 
Boughton, Senta Erd Haehnle, Mrs. 
Marshall Pease, Francis Mackay, 
Charles Frederic Morse, Russell J. Me- 
Lauchlin, May Leggett-Abel, Ear! 
Morse, Maurice Warner, Nicholas Gara- 
gusi and Mrs. Walter T. Furney. Mrs. 
Morris Silver was chairman of the con- 
test committee and Mrs. S. Dunbar 
Robertson of Grand Rapids, conducted 
the competition. 

On March 29, the Tuesday Musicale 
held a “Federation Musicale” in the 
clubhouse. An attractive program was 
presented by several prize-winners, 
Mathilde Garvett Kesler, pianist; Flora 
Swaby, cellist. and Isabelle Cumming 
and Federal Whittlesey, vocalists. Brief 
addresses were made by Mrs. E. J. Otto- 
way, vice-president of the National Fed- 
eration, and Mrs. Harry Bacher, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Federation of 


Music Clubs. 
MABEL McDOoNOUGH FURNEY. 


Musicians Sail For 
Holidays 


Many musicians sailed last week for 
engagements and _ vacations abroad. 
Fritz Kreisler went with Mrs. Kreisler 
March 30 on the Hamburg. Also on the 
Hamburg was Erich Simon, Berlin man- 





Many European 


pany. Eleanor Spencer, pianist, sailed 
the same day on the President Harding. 
On the Majestic, April 2, went John 
Charles Thomas, tenor, on the way to 
Brussels for another season in opera 
there; Sigrid Onegin, Swedish contralto, 
and Herman Green, violinist. Roberto 
Moranzoni, conductor of the Chicago 
Opera, sailed April 2 on the France. 
Also on the France were Albertina 
Rasch, dancer, with her husband, Dmitri 
Tiomkin, pianist and composer, and Har- 
rietta MacConnell, contralto. Among 
the arrivals of the week were Joseph 
Regan, Irish tenor, on the Berengaria, 
April 2, and, on the Western World 
from South America, Dyla Josetti, Bra- 
zilian pianist. 


Harriette Cady in Chopin Recital 


Harriette Cady, pianist, was heard in 
a recital of Chopin on the afternoon of 
April 9, in the apartment of Mrs. A. 
Barton Hepburn. Miss Cady’s program 
given with explanations, included three 
Preludes, three Etudes, the Berceuse, 
two Mazurkas, the F Sharp Major Noc- 
turne, the Fantaisie-Impromptu, the 
Funeral March, two Waltzes and the A 
Flat Ballade. There was a large and 
interested audience in attendance and 
Miss Cady was the recipient of much 
applause throughout the program. 
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New-Found Beethoven 
Letter Jests About Weather 








BERLIN, April 2.—An interesting let- 
ter of Beethoven, hitherto unpublished, 
is reproduced in the April number of 
Die Musik. It was discovered among the 
possessions of a deceased cleryman in a 
small Saxon town, to whom it belonged 
as a family heirloom. Cousins of his 
ancestors on his mother’s side were 
friends of the addressee, Gottfried 
Christoph Hertel, Beethoven’s publisher 
in Leipzig, who no doubt presented it to 
them for their autograph collection. 

“Send me by letter post” (four times 
underlined), writes Beethoven to his 
publisher, “the six melodies by me with 
Goethe’s ‘Kennst du das land’ in them— 
have a copy made on the thinnest, finest 
paper so swiftly and speedily that it 
can’t be expressed in words, and send 
it me here on the wings of thought, but 
on the thinnest, finest paper, for I’m a 
poor Austrian itinerant musician— 
povero musico! (though not in the des- 
perate sense).” 

Beethoven concludes his short epistle 
with an appropriate reference to the 
weather of that drenching summer: “I 
am almost writing you this in water, 
and the public may soon get what it 
wants, a washed-out author.” 
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BEETHOVEN AND BOOKS 


N the mass of material that had been printed 
about Beethoven in connection with the cente- 

nary observance of his death, very little can be 
found concerning his personal tastes in literature. 
It is therefore a pleasure to find in the April num- 
ber of The Musical Quarterly an article by J. G. 
Prodihomme on “Beethoven’s Intellectual Educa- 
tion.” Therein we learn that the great musician’s 
schooling was “barely the primary instruction of 
our own day.” Leaving the classrooms at the age of 
twelve or thirteen, he did not have the advantage 
of an education corresponding to the high school 
curriculum of the present. 

“Beethoven realized the gaps in his early instruc- 
tion,” says the writer, “and suffered in the knowl- 
edge; for this reason he lost no opportunity of per- 
fecting himself, be it by reading or by conversation 
When in Vienna, he frequented men of letters no 
less than members of high society, who, for their 
part, did not disdain to receive him and overlooked 
the extravagances of the artistic genius. His mind, 
none too wide awake in his youth, tenacious rather 
than quick, and, incidentally, narrowed by the in- 
tensive study of music, came to development in the 
course of years. 

“Seeing that he knew Latin but slightly and 
Greek not at all, it follows that he read the classics 
only in ‘translation. With Italian, the language of 
musicians, especially during the eighteenth century, 
he early became more or less familiar. French was 
at least quite as familiar to him as Italian. Though 


he wrote and spoke French incorrectly, he must 
have read it with ease. His deafness had made it 
impossible for him to learn enough English to speak, 
but he declared himself competent to read it.” 

An examination of his note books, letters and con- 
versation books shows that his favorite authors 
were Homer, Plutarch, Shakespeare, Schiller and 
Goethe. From the same source we learn that he 
had read Euripides, Plato, Cicero, Ovid, Terence, 
Alfieri, Metastasio, La Fontaine, Rousseau, Calde- 
ron, Thomson, Byron, Scott, Moore, Grillparzer, 
Klopstock, Kant, Lessing and Herder. 

“Beethoven strove to acquire a vast literary cul- 
ture outside the range of German authors. We may 
add that his reading aroused his interest not alone 
with respect to literature, ancient and modern, but 
also with regard to history, religion and even 
astronomy. In 1808 he often visited the Oriental- 
ist, Hammer-Purgstaller; in 1815 we find among 
the Fischoff papers quite extended extracts dealing 
with Hindu philosophy. 

“Taking into account what is positively known 
to us—his writings, his books and his conversa- 
tion—we may convince ourselves that he had ac- 
quired a sum total of knowledge very superior to 
that possessed by many musicians of his day. His 
literary taste, serious and austere, quite evidently 
inclined him toward antiquity, toward the classics; 
and yet, a son of his epoch, he is ‘sentimental,’ as 
folk were in the eighteenth century, as well as 
elegiac, as folks were between 1814 and 1830. This 
latter tendency inclined him toward romanticism. 

“Standing where the ancien régime and the new 
thought of the Revolution met, Beethoven neces- 
sarily shared in the one and the other. He under- 
stood or divined the necessity of a superior degree 
of culture, which, besides, was a real need in his 
case; and since fate had not gifted him with it, 
he endeavored to acquire it. He had adopted for 
a principle, as he wrote to Wegeler, nulla dies sine 
linea, no day without its line, and this principle he 
applied not only to his work but even more to his 
own mind.” 

Beethoven wrote to Breitkopf and Hartel in 1809: 
“Ever since childhood I strove to comprehend the 
thoughts of the better and wiser minds of every 
age. A disgrace for an artist who does not consider 
it his duty at least to get that far in such matters.” 


- —--e 
STYLE VERSUS LOGIC 

HEN we examine that elusive quality called 
style,” we find that it is the imprint of per- 
sonality on a work of art. Inasmuch as all art is 
formal, it tends to follow the logic of form, once 
the impetus has been given and the line of develop- 
ment indicated. As Yeats has said: “Logic is a 
machine; one can leave it to itself; unhelped, it will 
force those present to exhaust the subject.” 

The relentless course of logic is always a major 
characteristic of strictly formal music. There are, 
for example, many pages of Bach in which the com- 
poser seems subordinate to the metrical machine 
he has set in motion; it is as though he were car- 
ried along by the energy which he has released into 
the formal design. The pattern, created by inspira- 
tion, follows its own logical development, and the 
composer becomes a mere transcriber of the proc- 
ess. Only when he interferes with the process and 
modifies the logic with his own imagination does 
the music lose the aspect of mechanical rigidity and 
become stylistic. 

The genius of Bach is evident in the mere fact 
that he was able to impress his personality on the 
most formal kind of music without altering the 
logic. Many of his contemporaries wrote music as 
formally perfect as his, but most of it has lapsed 
into oblivion because of the absence of any personal 
quality. It is more difficult to write a fugue with 
a personal flavor than it is to compose an entire 
symphony of the individually subjective type such 
as emanated from Tchaikovsky. 

Much contemporary music of the so-called “ultra- 
modern” kind is strictly logical, inasmuch as it 
follows syllogisms to their ultimate conclusions, 
but it is uninteresting and unconvincing because it 
contains no individual reflections. Great music 


“ 


must contain great thoughts, and no ingenuity of 


logical quibbling can take the place of significant 
ideas. 

In music, as in literature, it is the form of ex- 
pression that impresses ideas upon the memory. 
The axioms of Euclid are valid ideas, but they are 
not as easily memorized as the apothegms of Plato. 
We respond more readily to style than to logic, and 
the essence of style is personality. 
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Photo by International Newsreel 
Famous Pianist Welcomed in Australia 


Two little Polish compatriots of Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, dressed in national costumes, presented flowers 
to the pianist and Mme. Paderewska on their arrival in 
Sydney for a concert tour of Australia recently. This 
was part of the weicome extended by the Polish col- 
ony. At the first concert in Sydney recently there was a 
huge audience and a rousing welcome. 


Rogers—Therapeutic uses of music on occasion have 
engaged the attention of a number of musical folk. 
The latest is the American baritone, Francis Rogers, 
whom many know also in his capacity as head of the 
American Committee of the Fontainebleau School. Mr. 
Rogers was to sing at the Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men, in East Twenty-third Street, New York 
on April 11. S. L. Rothafel, manager of the Roxy 
Theater, was to speak on the same evening. 


Pavlowa—Although Anna Pavlowa has danced almost 
every form of step from gavotte to intricate ballet 
figure, it was only recently that she essayed for the 
first time the plebeian fox-trot. According to a Euro- 
pean dispatch, Pavlowa, while visiting Belgrade on a 
tour of Central Europe, laughingly accepted the invi- 
tation to dance the favorite modern step at a supper- 
dance in a leading hotel. She said she did not intend 
to reverse her judgment of such dances as less artistic 
than other forms, nevertheless. 


Pattison—Several of Lee Pattison’s American stu- 
dents will hie themselves this summer to Haslemere, 
England, near London, to continue their studies with 
him there. Mr. Pattison, following European appear- 
ances in the spring, will settle for the entire summer 
in Haslemere, returning to America in the fall to re- 
sume his touring with Guy Maier, his individual con- 
certs and his teaching activities in Chicago. Haslemere 
is noted as the seat of an annual festival of old-time 
music, presided over by Arnold Dolmetsch. 


Prentisi—Donatella Prentisi, the young dramatic so- 
prano, who came into New York’s musical limelight 
this season, has a hobby with which she vows Mr. 
Rockefeller has nothing whatever to do. The “Prentisi 
Dimes” have become almost a byword with her friends 
and close acquaintances. “Even at the tender age of 
six,” says this soprano, “when I would receive contri- 
butions for the Sunday school plate from my mother, I 
would invariably refuse a quarter or a larger coin and 
not only insist, but actually weep, for a dime in its 
stead.” There is a charming bit of gossip about a 
contract her manager holds which must not be omitted. 
Rumor has it that there is a large gold seal adorning 
the document in the heart of which lies buried a “Pren- 
tisi Dime.” 


Ney—Perhaps the most popular composer in Amer- 
ican piano recitals, Chopin, makes certain definite 
stylistic demands, according to Elly Ney. The pianist 
has summed up her credo for the performance of his 
works thus: “Chopin’s ideas on piano playing may be 
gathered from records left by his pupils as well as bv 
remarks of his own. What he undoubtedly considered 
of the greatest importance was the achievement of a 
‘singing tone’ in every part, but he was also very metic- 
ulous as to rhythm. The rubato effect, so often abused 
by pianists in performances of his music, was only 
employed by Chopin himself with the greatest possible 


discrimination,” says Mme. Ney. “The term never 


meant to him a loss of the rhythm, but merely exces- 
sive flexibility.” 
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Pout and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus, Jr 





Endurance Clapping 


Supreme Thrill. 
form of rivalry still. 





HANNEL swimming, alas! has lost a little of its vogue, and 
the six-day bicycle races attract only a part of the population. 
The long-distance “fans” will probably have to fall back upon 
Charleston and Black Bottom endurance contests for the 

But there exists a more subtle and insidious 

This is the competitive pounding of 


palms that causes the concert halls to reverberate sometimes with hysterical 


tempests. 


“I should be interested to know if 
there exists an amateur operatic com- 
pany clear-sighted and_ strong-willed 
enough to ban encores. Encore fiends 
are boring enough in the concert room; 
in the theater they are fatally destruc- 
tive.” Thus muses Rodney Bennett 
sadly in the Musical News and Herald of 
London. Apparently the English ccusins 
have developed leather-handedness, like 
the blithe American encore-fiends. The 
process is outlined by this writer with a 
grim lack of concern for the reader’s 
optimism: 

a * * 


Battles of Beat 


““A’s claque secures an encore for A. 
B’s claque, determined not to be out- 
done, secures a double encore for B. In 
the second act, as likely as not, an ap- 
plausive battle is joined and no quarter 
is given to mere playgoers who have 
come to hear the opera; and it is equally 
on the cards that before the evening is 
out the winning claque succumbs to that 
most insidious of insanities, a determina- 
tion to break records.” 

Well, we have a couple of old gramo- 
phone records that we'll heroically put 
up as touching victims, if they are 
wanted. Only—let our ear-drums be 
ravaged by the music alone! 

* * * 


A Bad Record 


ITTLE JOHN ‘and his brother, Roy, 
were listening to a young rooster 

trying desperately hard to crow. 

“John,” asked Roy in astonishment, 
“what do you suppose is the matter with 
that rooster?” 

“Oh, don’t you know?” quickly an- 
swered John. “He’s got his record 
scratched.”—G. C. W. 


ea oe 


At the Opera 





HE slightly bald and long-suffering 

opera-lover had listened with patience 
while two “flappers” carried on a conver- 
sation in the seat behind him. At last 
he turned wearily and sighed: 

“Young ladies, please have the kind- 
ness to speak a little more distinctly. 
The music is so loud that I can’t hear 
what you are saying!” 
* x * 


Gaining Time 
At a certain gala performance of acts 


from various works given by the 
Paris Opéra, there were a number of 





deputed musicians taking the place of 
the regular players. Among these was 
an earnest but inexperienced bass drum- 
mer. At the beginning of the second 
number he whispered to the player next 
to him: 

“What are they going to give now?” 

“The second act.” 

“But I’ve just finished playing that!” 


* ” ~ 
Clap-Trap 
HEN the horns go blooey 
And the tympani roar, 


The simp at the symphony 
Flaps hands for more. 


He thinks it’s the finish, 
And gives a loud clap; 
Then, fiddles—crescendo— 
Shame him in a trap! 
~~ ~ = 
Such Is Fame! 
HEN Massenet’s “Roma” was given 
at Monte Carlo, the composer was 
shown to an especially reserved apart- 
ment in the palace of the Prince of 
Monaco. The servant, evidently im- 
pressed with his functions, confided that 
the room was a historic one. 
“And why is that, please?” asked the 
composer. 
“Because, Monsieur, Saint-Saéns has 
occupied it.” 


M. F. K. 


* * 


From the Mouth of Babes, Ete. 
NE of our readers who is a teacher 
of public school music sends us the 

following pearl of wisdom from one of 
her class: “The function of the bass 
drum in the orchestra is to drown out 
the mistakes of the rest of the orches- 
tra!” 

As Bunthorne says: “Is it, and can it 
be?” 

~ * * 
Soft Hearted 


FS potas does the artist close her 
eyes when she sings?” 

Bee—“I suppose it’s because she can’t 
bear to see people suffer!”—Berlin 
Tageblatt. 

Sad * ~*~ 
Shading Preferred! 


Noa. they say, are indispen- 
sable, 

To be without them is reprehensible; 
Art then becomes scarcely ‘defensible, 
Yet I find the whole most insensible! 
Perhaps I am merely a bit dens-ible? 
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musicians, cannot be considered 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica 
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Matters 





Sign Your Letters! 


The periodic admonition in regard to 
signing letters must again be made as 
there are several in the Question Box 
Editor’s file which must go unanswered 
because they bear no name and address 
and only initials and the name of a town 
or city. 

+s 


**Nuance”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the exact meaning of 
“nuance” as applied to music? F. B 

Bangor, Me., April 7, 1927. 

The word literally translated from the 
French means “shade” in a color sense. 


WEAVER. PIANOS 


It also means “degree” or “gradation” as 
applied to sound. In music, the meaning 
is a combination of both of these and in- 
cludes timbre, tempo and dynamics. 

Sat ae 

Varia 
Question Box Editor: 

1. What is the best way to get a song 
published? 2. Does it cost a great deal 
of money? 3. What is the correct pro- 
nunciation of Rubinstein’s “Kamennoi 
Ostrow”? M. N. 

Dalhart, Tex., April 5, 1927. 

1. Send your song to a publisher just 
as you would do in the case of a literary 
manuscript. If the publisher finds it 
available, he will either buy it from you 
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Rain-Drenched MSs. of “Appassionata”’ 


Preserved in Paris Museum 











ARIS, March 30.—The museum of 

the Paris Conservatoire possesses 
some very important manuscripts of 
Beethoven, the most interesting of which 
is perhaps the copy of the “Appas- 
sionata” Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57, the 
socalled “wet manuscript.” The story 
of this manuscript is given by Julien 
Tiersot in Comoedia, as follows: 


Towards the end of the summer of 
1806, Beethoven, then thirty-six, had 
been to the country in Hungary for a 
few weeks, first as a visitor in the 
Brunsvik family, then at Count Lich- 
nowski’s. He availed himself of these 
holidays to write the Sonata, and 
dedicated it to Count Brunsvik. 

When he hastily returned to Vienna, 
Beethoven, with his usual remissness, 
packed the manuscript of his new work 
in a lockless trunk. The autumn rain 
falling on it, the contents of the trunk 
were soaked through and the manuscript 
was in a piteous state! 

As soon as he arrived at Vienna, 
Beethoven lost no time in showing it to 
Mme. Bigot, the well-known pianist and 
a friend of his. (Born Marie Riéné, 
she was one of the Graces who influenced 
the Master’s Muse). He was much 
laughed at when he handed round the 
wet rag. They had much ado in making 
the paper stand on the music desk. 
Despite the deplorable state of the music, 
Mme. Bigot read the Sonata at first 
sight from beginning to end. Then the 
laughter stopped. 

As a remembrance of this first reading 


(ee venane enennenan 


of the famous Sonata, Mme. Bigot 
begged from the author the gift of the 
manuscript. She went to live in Paris 
later on, where she used to play in con- 
certs with the violinist Baillot, to whom 
she gave the manuscript. He in his 
turn gave it to his son, who left it to 
the library of the Conservatoire. A 
splendid facsimile-copy is printed by 
Piazza in Paris. FELLAB. 





erermern evan. 


Honolulu Musician Invents New | 
Instrument 


ONOLULU, March 31.—A new 

instrument has been invented 
by a Honolulu man, Theodore 
Ching. It is strung and played like 
an ukulele, but has the tone of a 
banjo and the appearance of Chi- 
nese antiquity. Its most striking 
feature is a head resembling an 
Indian tomtom, made by stretching 
the skin of a Chinese snake over 
a wooden frame. Mr. Ching con- 
ceived this invention four years 
ago, when he was an aviator in the 
Chinese Army. In China he ob- 
tained the snake skin and cured it 
according to a Chinese formula. 
The instrument is tuned by means 
of long keys, such as those used on 
Oriental guitars. T. Y. Yap, an 
associate of Mr. Ching, is working 
on a resonator which may be added 
to the instrument. 








C. F. GESSLER. : 
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outright or arrange for its publication 
on a royalty basis. 2. It probably costs 
quite a lot of money to publish your own 
songs and this is not a very satisfactory 
method of procedure in any case. 3. 
“Kamm-yenn-wee Oss-troff.” 


7 9 9 


*Trillo Caprino” 

Question Box Editor: 

What is a “trillo caprino”? 

“VOCAL.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 4, 1927. 
A trill like a goat’s bleat, the repeated 
mterruption of one tone instead of the 
alternation of two. Unfortunately for 
the vocal art, one seldom hears anything 


else nowadays! 
? 9 


**Auld Lang Syne” 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Burns write the words of “Auld 
Lang Syne” or not? EMILY §. 

Boston, April 12, 1927. 

Burns himself disclaimed the author- 
ship of the poem and said he had written 
the words down after hearing an old 
man sing them. There is a version 
similar to the one now sung, by Francis 
Beltrees, a Scotch poet of the Seven- 
teenth Century. The origin of the 
melody is obscure. 

7 4» 


American Composers 


Question Box Editor: 


Will you kindly list a few American 
composers under each of the following 


heads: Colonial, Pre-Civil War, ‘Eigh- © 


ties and ’Nineties, Present Century? 
CORA PLATER. 

San Francisco, April 6, 1927. 
1. Francis 


Hopkinson and James 


Lyon. 2. Stephen Foster, Lowell Mason, ¢ 
Morean M 


John Howard Payne, Louis 
Gootschalk. 3. Dudley Buck, John 
Philip Sousa, Edward MacDowell, Ethel- 
bert Nevin. 4. Mrs. Beach, Henry Had- 





ley, Horatio Parker, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, George W. Chadwick. This list 
is, of course, selected at random and 
with no regard to prominence and it is 
not supposed to be an exclusive one. 
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“Pierrot Lunaire™’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Is Schénberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire” a 
song cycle? es a 

Washington, D. C., April 7, 1927. 

Not exactly. The poems, twenty-one 
in number, are recited rhythmically and 
on definite scale degrees on a semi-vocal 
tone which is half-way between speech 
and song, to the accompaniment of a 


small orchestra. 
.» ., «= 


Books on New Music 


Question Box Editor: 

Please give me the names of some 

good books on modern music. 
“ULTRA.” 

Columbus, Ohio, April 8, 1927. 

“The New Music,” by Dyson; “A Sur- 
vey of Contemporary Music” by Gray; 
“Contemporary Composers” by Mason; 
“The Problems of Modern Music” by 
Weissmann. 


“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS" 


Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 


Grand in Upright Form 


Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 
Holand, Michigan * 
Write for Art Catalog 





PIANOS 








Are considered by eapert judges to be che 
finest now made. They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piano.* 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York,Pa. 
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Current Engagements 


March 2—Kalamazoo, Mich. 
March 6—Pittsfield, Mass. 


March 10, 11, 12, 13—Spring- 
field, Ill. Elijah in opera form. 


March 31—High Point, N. C. 


April 5—Bridgeport, Conn, 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater. 
April 12—Pittsburgh, Pa. Bach, 


St. Matthew Passion. 


April 13—New York, N. Y. 
Bach, St. Matthew Passion. 
April 14—Bridgeport, Conn. 


April 17—Chicago, Ill. Apollo 
Club Kelly's Pilgrim's Prog- 


ress. 


April 19—Lake Forest, Ill. Con- 


cert. 
April 
cert. 


April 25—Cleveland, O. Bach, 
St. Matthew Passion. 


April 27—Binghamton, N. Y. 
New 


21—Chicago, Ill. Con- 


May 3—Private Recital, 


York. 


May 4—Greenwich, Conn., 
Swan & Skylark. 


May 13—Recital, 
Ala. 


May 17—Elijah, St. Louis. 


Birmingham, 





Mr. Kraft will again conduct 
his Summer Class in Voice Cul- 
ture at his summer home in 
Watervale, Arcadia P. O., Mich. 
(near Frankfort). 
August Ist. 


Beginning 

















SEASON 1927-28 NOW BOOKING 
For Information Address: 


Management 


ARTHUR KRAFT 
149 West 85th Stree: 
New York, N. Y. 


Exclusive Management for 
Middle West: 
KENDALL BUREAU 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Il. 




















Haslemere Festival of Old-Time M iisic. 
to Bring Novelties, Including Dances 


ASLEMERE, ENGLAND, March 31. 

—The 1927 Haslemere Festival of 
Chamber Music, to be given here by 
Arnold Dolmetsch, his family and 
pupils, from Aug. 22 to Sept. 3, will 
include twelve concerts of old-time 
music, performed on instruments of the 
period. The chief novelty this year will 


be a program illustrating popular music 
and dances of the sixteenth and seven 
teenth centuries, which Mr. and Mrs. 
Dolmetsch have recreated from books of 
the period. The object of the musicians 
has been by means of actual evolutions 
to “solve doubtful questions of rhythm 
and speed which form an important part 
of the music of that period.” 


Gap in Tradition Bridged 


A statement by the management ot 
the festival is in part as follows: 

“This festival has, as a result of two 
years’ successful work, been made an 
annual event and aims at providing a 
center of interest in the best music of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

“Mr. Dolmetsch’s researches into both 
the music and the instruments essential 
for its fit performance, many of which 
were carried out on American soil, have 
reached the point where the gap in 
tradition may be said to have been 
bridged. It is now a question of spread- 
ing the practise of the music and of the 
art of constructing the instruments. 

“A prominent place will be given as 
usual to the English classical school, 
especially to that concerted music for 
viols, which was once the admiration of 
all Europe but which was laugbed out 
of fashion under the frivolous reaction 
of the Restoration. It is the music of 
Shakespeare, Milton and Cromwell and 
indeed of many of the founders of the 
New England States.” 

An exhibition of old-time instruments, 








Chaliapin Sings “Boris” in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, April 6.—The finest 
dramatic portrait in opera today is un- 
questionably that of Boris Godunoff, as 


vitalized by Feodor Chaliapin. The mag- 
nificent authority and tragic splendor of 
this creation exercised the customary 
spell on April 5 when Moussorgsky’s 
opera was presented in the Academy of 
Music by the Metropolitan Company. 
The excellent cast included Paolo An- 
anian as Varlaam; Ezio Pinza as Pi- 
menn, and Armand Tokatyan as Dimitri. 
Others were Ina _ Bourskaya, Grace 
Anthony, Charlotte Ryan, Kathleen 
Howard, Angelo Bada, Marion Telva, 
Giordano Paltrinieri and Louis D’Angelo. 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted ably. Mr. 
Tokatyan had difficulties with the usuai- 
ly refractory operatic horse, and had to 
finish his solo in the equestrian scene on 
foot. a es 


Success Recorded By New Jersey Or- 
chestra 


MonTc.iair, N. J., April 9.—The New 
Jersey Orchestra, formerly the Mont- 


clair Orchestra, but re-named to fit its 
enlarged scope, gave its second concert 
of the season in the High School Audi- 
torium recently and repeated the pro- 
gram in the Orange High School on a 
later date. The numbers were chiefly 
for string orchestra, including Bach’s B 
Minor Suite, in which the flute part was 
excellently played by George Barrére, 
two compositions by A. Walter Kramer, 
three “Country Pictures” for flute, horn 
and strings, by Daniel Gregory Mason, 
and Saint-Saéns’ Septuor for trumpet, 
strings and piano. In the Saint-Saéns 
number, Mrs. E. W. Heilig at the piano 
and Henry Stalter as trumpet soloist 
were eminently satisfactory. Se. 


Mary McCormic Suffers Injury on Ship- 
board 


Mary McCormic, soprano from Ama- 
rillo, Tex., an American singer at the 
Paris Opéra, suffered an injury aboard 
ship when en route to resume her duties 
with the French company. During the 
lurchings of a storm, a trunk fell on her 
foot, injuring it to such an extent that 
Miss McCormic had to be carried off the 
boat on a stretcher. Friends met the 
boat train at Paris and took her to her 
apartment in an ambulance. 








with demonstrations of their use, will be 
held in Haslemere Hall on all mornings 
before evening concerts, except Aug. 22. 
Many of these instruments have been 
constructed by Mr. Dolmetsch and his 
co-workers. Among those on view are 
the lute, the double-strung guitar, the 
complete family of viols, the viola 
d’amore, the complete family of violins, 
the harpsichord, the virginals, the clavi- 
chord, a chamber organ and the complete 
family of recorders. 

The concerts this year will be wider 
in scope than formerly. The first con- 
cert, on the evening of Aug. 22, will 
be devoted to J. S. Bach, including 
harpsichord and viola da gamba num- 
bers. The second list, on the evening 
of Aug. 23, will comprise English pieces 
for recorders, a viol da gamba Suite by 
William Young, a Toccata by Purcell, 
and Divisions on a Ground for bass viol 
by Christopher Simpson. A Purcell con- 
cert will take place on the afternoon of 
Aug. 24, at three o’clock, including vocal 
contributions from “The Faery Queen’’ 
and instrumental works. Bach will 
again occupy the evening of Aug. 25, 
instrumental music being given. 

One of the unique features of the 
festival, the English consort of viols, 
will have its place in the evening con- 
cert of Aug. 26. Works by Lawes, 
Ferrabosco, John Jenkins and Morley 
will be given. On the following after- 
noon unfamiliar numbers by Haydn and 
Mozart will be featured. The program 
of old dances will be given on the eve- 
ning of Aug. 29. 

The Liverpool group of composers, in- 
cluding Butler, Tomkins, Easte and 
Jenkins will comprise the list for the 
evening of Aug. 30. A second Bach con- 
cert will be given on the next afternoon. 

Other nations will come forward 
prominently in the music announced for 
the evenings of Sept. 1 and 2. Old 
French and German composers included 
on the first list are Henri Dumont, Gio 
Smelzer, Johann Walther, Marin Marais, 








Répertoire for Colon Season 
Named 


HE opera season at the Colon 

in Buenos Aires in the coming 
summer is scheduled to open on 
May 23 with “Norma,” in which 
the chief réles will be sung by 
Claudia Muzio, Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi and Ezio Pinza. Details of 
the répertoire to be given this sea- 
son under the direction of Ottavio 
Scotto are contained in news dis- 
patches from Milan. The scheduled 
novelties are “Fidelio,” “Le Ros- 
signol,” “Tsar Saltan,” “Resurrec- 
tion,” “La Giara,” “I Quattro Rus- 
teghi,” “Francesca di Rimini,” 
operas by Granados and Espoli 
and probably Malipiero’s “Le Setti 
Canzoni.” ino Marinuzzi will be 
the principal conductor and Ettore 
Panizza assistant. The roster will 
include also Toti Dal Monte, 
Fanny Heldy, Laura Pasini, Eva 
Turner, Luisa Bertana, Angelica 
Cravchenko, Miguel Fleta, Tito 
Schipa, Carlo Galeffi, Benvenuto 
Franci, Tancredi Pasero, Marcel 
Journet, Carl Walter and Gaetano 
Azzolini. 











Leclair and Rameau. On the second, 
Italian and Spanish works by Sancta 
Maria, Legrenzi, the two Scarlattis, Al- 
binoni and others will be given. The 
English consort of viols will form the 
final and concluding list on the evening 
of Sept. 3, works of Ferrsabosco, Locke 
and Lawes being announced. 


Scotto Reported for Costanzi Manage- 
ment 


MILAN, March 31.—According to re- 
port current here, the management of 
the renovated Teatro Costanzi in Rome 
will in all probability be entrusted to 
Ottavio Scotto for the season 1927-28. 
He has managed the notable summer 
opera seasons at the Colon in Buenos 
Aires, in which leading singers have 
appeared, during the last few years. 
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A violinist who 
seems to have 
fallen heir to the 
classic purity of 
style of Joachim. 
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CAPITAL CLUBS PRESENT 
PROGRAMS OF DIVERSITY 





Washington Musicians Give Lists Con- 
taining Music Drawn from 
Widely Differing Sources 


WASHINGTON, April 9.—The Mac- 
Dowell Music Club gave a program of 
MacDowell compositions before’ the 
Women’s City Club recently.  Inter- 
pretative dances were given by Helen 
Jane Marr and by pupils from the Marr 
Studio of Dancing. Among those taking 
part were Elinor Webb, Betty Basim, 
Edith Austermuhl, Florence Beery, 
Eleanor Peake, Eugenie Omberg, George 
Cornwell and Eleanor Colborn. Mar- 
garet Jamieson and Mrs. Joseph Camp- 
bell were the accompanists. 

The Friday Morning Music Club has 
been giving a series of concerts every 
week in the Cosmos Club. A Beethoven 
program was arranged by Mrs. von 
Bayer for March 18, when Richard 
Lorleberg and Florence Howard partici- 
pated. Previous programs were given 
by Minnie Hoxsey, Teresa Hubner, Mrs. 
Wilson, Mrs. Tyler, Gertrude Smallwood, 
Mabel Linton Williams and Floyd C. 
Williams. 

An interesting modern program was 
arranged by Mary Howe for the Friday 
Morning Club’s weekly program on 
March 25. The numbers included a 
quintet for strings and piano by Mary 
Howe, played by the National String 
Quartet and the composer. “The Prin- 
kin’ Laddy,” a song for soprano and 
string quartet, was given by Helen 
Howison and the National String Quar- 
tet, with the composer, Mary Howe, at 
the piano. Violin numbers by Carl 
Engel, were played by Henri Sokolov. 
Six songs for contralto were by 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. Quartets 
by Casella were played by the National 
String Quartet—Henri Sokolov, Max 
Pugatsky, Samuel Feldman and Richard 
Lorleberg. 

Dr. Edwin N. C. Barnes, director of 
music in the public schools, gave the 
first junior high school “test” orchestra 
concert in Powell Junior High School 
recently. The orchestra, under George 
E. Hurt, director of instrumental music 
in the schools, showed remarkable pre- 
cision. 

Helen Howison, soprano, and Charlotte 
Harriman, contralto, assisted by George 
H. Wilson, accompanist, gave a delight- 
ful recital at the Congressional Country 
Club. DoroTHY DE MUTH WILSON. 
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London’s Palace Guards Add 
Saxophones 


| Piygenen March 31.—An_in- 
novation has recently been 
made in the fact that the bands- 
men of the Grenadier Guards, who 
maintain watch before Bucking- 
ham Palace, have added five saxo- 
phones to their instrumental equip- 
ment. The effect obtained is said 
to be more effective. These have 
not been supplied by the Govern- 
ment. There is no rule as to what 
instruments shall be used by mili- 
tary bands. The bandmaster, 
subject to the approval of his 
commanding officer, can choose 
what he likes. Army bands only 
have issued to them fifes, drums, 
and bagpipes, and anything else 
they want they buy themselves out 
of band funds. 
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SULLIVAN LIST FEATURE 
OF WASHINGTON’S MUSIC 





Interstate Male Chorus Is Assisted by 
Soloists and Players—U. S. Marine 
Orchestra in Concert 


WASHINGTON, April 9.—A program 
entirely devoted to works by Sullivan 
was given by the Interstate Male Cho- 
rus at the Central High School on April 
7. The club was assisted by Helen 
Howison, soprano; Charlotte Harriman, 
contralto; Ross Farrar, tenor; Charles 
Trowbridge Tittmann, bass; a Women’s 
Auxiliary Chorus recruited from local 
singers, and a section of the United 
States Army Band Orchestra. Clyde B. 
Aitchison, one of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners, conducted the per- 
formance. Robert L. Feuerstein, the 
club’s accompanist was at the piano, and 
Thomas Moss was at the organ. “The 
Entrance and March of the Peers” from 
“The Beleaguered,” “The 
Long Day Closes,” and “The Lost Chord” 
were sung by the chorus as the first 
part of the program. Scenes from the 
“Golden Legend” were sung by the 
chorus with the assistance of the solo- 
ists, the Women’s Auxiliary Chorus and 
the orchestra. Paul 
Thomas Moss, local musicians, organized 
the Women’s Chorus for this concert. 

The United States Marine Band Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Taylor 
Branson, second leader, presented a most 
interesting program at the Barracks on 
the evening of April 6. The audience 
taxed the capacity of the Hall. Of 
interest was a new composition by Sieg- 
fried Scharbau, Washington composer 
and member of the Marine Band or- 
ganization, “Rhapsody Argentine.” 

John Prindle Scott, composer, was the 
guest of honor at Mrs. Edward Hood 
Watson’s musicale in her home on the 
evening of April 2. The program closed 
with a Piano Concerto with Orchestra, 
entitled “Prosaic Washington,” played 
by the music critics of the city, a bur- 
lesque on the recent Composers’ Concert. 

Mary Cryder_ presented Georgia 
Hazlett, Liberty Bell, Helen Mitchell, 
and Marion Campbell in a musical pro- 
gram at her studio. Miss Hazlett, who 
made her début in New York last fall, 
sang a group of songs including “The 
Worship of God in Nature,” to celebrate 
the Beethoven Centenary. The other art- 
ists gave a rendition in costume of the 
“Three Little Maids from School” from 
“The Mikado.” The accompanists were 
Mrs. John B. Hutson and Margaret Weil. 

DoroTtTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 
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BALTIMORE FORCES GIVE NATIVE WORKS 





Music by Eugene Bonner Is 
Presented Under Baton 
of Strube 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, April 9.—The Baltimore 
Symphony, Gustave Strube conductor, 
gave its fifth concert of the municipal 
series in the Lyric before a very large 
audience. The program gave represen- 
tation to works by Eugene Bonner, an 
American whose activity has been cen- 
tered in Europe. The influence of French 
idiomatic expression was apparent in the 
Prelude to “La Femme Musette.” Three 
settings of Walt Whitman poems for 
baritone with orchestra disclosed Mr. 
Bonner’s style of composition more defi- 
nitely. The vocal part was sung by 
Richard Hale. The audience listened in- 
tently to the orchestral number and 
found the vocal settings of dramatic in- 
terest. The composer was called upon 
to acknowledge the applause. The con- 
cert contained the “Egmont” Overture 
and other Beethoven compositions in 
commemoration of the centenary. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra gave the 
closing concert of the local series in the 
Lyric on March 30 before a capacity au- 
dience. Leopold Stokowski conducted 
familiar Beethoven scores with fine ef- 
fect. The program also brought the first 
local hearing of the new Rachmaninoff 
Piano Concerto, with the composer as 
soloist. The reception was enthusiastic. 
William A. Albaugh, local representative 
for the Philadelphia series, announces 
that the course next season will be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. Albaugh presented Ruth St. Denis 
Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
in the Lyric on March 29. A high point 
of interest was attained in Oriental 
numbers. The orchestra, under Clifford 





Announcement !! 
The Foremost Russian Baritone 


Georges Baklanoff 


For ten years leading baritone with Chicago Civic Opera 


‘Incomparable. 
not dramatically significant.””— 





“The presence of Baklanoff lends artistic ‘tone’ to any perform- 


99 
ance. — 


“A romantic giant. 


the most alluring that has ever crept into the theater.’’— 





First Trans-continental Concert Tour September, 1927, to May, 1928 


“Overshadowing all else was Georges Baklanoff.”— 


This Russian baritone’s personality is one of 


Vaughan’s direction, added to the at- 
tractiveness of the performance. 

Ethel Ashman, pianist, and William 
Cheneoweth, tenor, gave a joint recital 
in the Auditorium of Loyola College on 
March 31. Both are teachers at the 
European Conservatory. The recital was 
in memory of Miss Ashman’s mother. 

A vocal recital given by students of 
Margaret Rabold in the Y. M. C. A. at- 
tracted a large audience. The program 
was presented by Josephine Manfuso, 
Blanche Cohen, Dorothy Dorset, Irene 
Meyers, Adda Presner, Elma Reits, Mar- 
garet Greiner, Mildred Reichard, Jose- 
phine McMains and John Englar. Marie 
Schriver Henneberger and May Copen- 
haver Bussarde were the accompanists. 


Sinsheimer Quartet Scores in Beethoven 
Program 


CreEstTwoop, N. Y., April 9.—A large 
and enthusiastic audience applauded the 
Sinsheimer Quartet in its second Bee- 
thoven festival concert, at the West- 
chester School of Musical Art, on March 
26. The program consisted of the Quar- 
tet in G, Op. 18 and that in C, Op. 59, 
played by Bernard Sinsheimer, George 
Serulnic, Samuel Stillman and Percy 
Such, and the Piano Trio in D, Op. 70, 
in which Emil Friedberger assisted 
Messrs. Sinsheimer and Such, 


Cincinnati Festival Forces to Include 800 
Juvenile Singers 


CINCINNATI, April 9.—The May Fes- 
tival Chorus, under the direction of 
Frank Van der Stucken, is holding four 
rehearsals each week for the forthcom- 
ing programs. Some 800 young choris- 
ters will take part in the festival. They 
are being rehearsed by Alfred Hartzell 
on Saturday mornings in Withrow High 


School. P. W. 
ill the material in MusitcaL America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 


when proper credit is given 
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Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post 


There is not a moment on the stage when he is 


Philip Hale, Boston Herald 


Herman Devries, Chicago American 


Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal 


‘No matter what it is he sings, he gives it an individual twist.”— 


Karleton Hackett, Chicago Post 


Martin Ross Concert Management, Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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HERTZ CELEBRATES 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Conducts Beethoven’s Ninth 
in San Francisco at 


Gala Concert 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


San Francisco, April 9.—Alfred 
Hertz concluded his twenty-fifth year as 
a conductor in America and his twelfth 
consecutive season as leader of the San 
Francisco Symphony by giving this city 
a masterful performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. He had the excellent 


assistance of the San Francisco Mu- 
nicipal Chorus and Dr. Hans Leschke, its 
conductor. The quartet of notable solo- 
ists consisted of Harriet Van Emden, 
soprano; Vernice Brand, contralto; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor; and Herbert 
Gould, bass. The performance was the 
feature of this year’s Spring Festival, 
held under the joint sponsorship of the 
City of San Francisco and the San 
Francisco Musical Association. 

In spite of inclement weather and the 
fact that the concert came at the end 
of a season in which the public has been 
surfeited with music in general and 
with Beethoven programs in particular, 
some 8000 persons journeyed to the 
Civic Auditorium for this event. 

The “Leonore” Overture No. 3 pre- 














MAUDE 


HEALD 


Contralto 


Chicago Evening American 
Herman Devries 


Miss Heald possesses excellent 
vocal material, a voice of volume 
and telling tonal quality. I drew 
these conclusions from her digni- 
fied and very enjoyable singing of 
Handel’s “Ombra Mai Fu,” Pur- 
cell’s “Nymphs and Shepherds” and 
Secchi’s “Lungi dal Caro Bene.” 


Chicago Daily Journal 
Mr. Stinson 


Maude Heald, contralto, sang 
with a voice of beauty and of good 
carrying power. 


Chicago Evening Post 
Karleton Hackett 


Miss Heald has a contralto voice 
of good natural quality and ample 
volume. 


Chicago Daily News 
Maurice Rosenfeld 


Disclosed a voice of power pleas- 
ing quality. Richness in timbre, 
there was musical thought back of 
the renditions of her songs. She 
made a good impression upon the 
big audience. 


Chicago Daily Tribune 
Edward Moore 


A good natural voice has learned 
the projection of the English lan- 
guage. 





cw | 
Management Tillotson Concert Direction 
935 Madison Ave., New York i] 


(Chicago address Maude Heald, 519 Fine 
Arts Building) 




















and Mr. Murphy. 


- concert, 


ceded the Symphony and it was played 
in a worthy way. The Symphony was 
superbly given. Thanks to Dr. Hans 
Leschke, who has developed a remark- 
ably fine chorus, the choir was equa! 
to the task set for it and sang with 
brilliance, fine spirit, clarity of diction, 
and surety of attack. 

The same may be said of Mr. Gould 
Both acquitted them- 
selves with distinction. Miss Van Emden 
and Mrs. Brand added much to the 
beauty of the quartet. Mrs. Brand’s 
voice is of beautiful quality, and Miss 
Van Emden’s soprano rang forth clearly. 

Speeches were made’ by Mayor Rolph 
and Redfern Mason. The Mayor said he 
and the supervisors were well pleased 
with the results of the municipal con- 
certs and that they would continue to 
divert a generous portion of the public 
funds toward the furtherance thereof. 


CLAVIER ENSEMBLE LIST 





Providence Program Includes Music for 
Dulcimer and Cembalo 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 9.—A delight- 
ful concert was given in Memorial Hall 
on the evening of April 4 by the Clavier 
Ensemble, organized by Mme. Avis Char- 
bonnel. Six pianos were used, and 
Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony was 
played by the following twelve pianists: 
Dorothy Brown, Elizabeth Higgins, Miri- 
am Hosmer, Helen Ostby, Mary Richard- 
son, Olive DeWolf, Stella Emerson, Mary 
Annin, Louise Cartier, Edith Edwards, 
Doris Whale, Dorothy Holmes Sperry. 
The conductor was Lester Earle Moore. 

Another novelty consisted of four melo- 
dies for the dulcimer, the piano score 
being composed by Paul Vellucci, a mem- 
ber of the ensemble. In this, Mme. 
Charbonnel played the dulcimer, prefac- 
ing her performance with a short history 
of the instrument. The piano was played 
by Margaret Ginand. Another feature 
was a Concerto for three cembali by May 
Atwood Anderson, Beatrice Ward and 
Paul Vellucci. A suite for two pianos 
by Nicotaieff was played by Hope Whit- 
tier Anderson and Dorothy Joslin 
Pearce. Lydia Bell, Catherine Douglas, 
Earl Turner and Herman Scholz played 
a Polonaise by Liapounoff on two pianos. 
N. BISSELL PETTIS. 


Westfield Enjoys Thirteenth Century 
Operetta 
WESTFIELD, N. J., April 9.—An 


operetta, the “Legend of Ronsard and 
Madelon” compiled and composed by 
Louise Morris and Mary Williams 
Belcher, who used as their material 
legends and music of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was given for two nights to sold- 
out houses at the High School Audi- 
torium. The principal parts were taken 
by Dorothy French Pearsall, Elizabeth 
Goodrich, Helen Clarke Woodruff, Nell 
B. Armstrong, Gertrude Orr, Mary E. 
Holden, Doris Johnson and Margaret 
Isaacs. The chorus, trained by Grace 
Leeds Darnell, organist of the Westfield 
Congregational Church, gave an impres- 
sive account of itself. Donald R. Belcher 
was the conductor. 





American Baritone Heard in Rome Con- 
cert 


Frank M. Chapman, a young Amer- 
ican baritone, made his début in a con- 
cert given in Rome on March 22. The 
according to an Associated 
Press dispatch, was sponsored by Felix 
Lamond, director of the musical section 
of the American Academy in Rome. Mr. 
Chapman is a son of Frank M. Chap- 
man, curator of the department of orni- 
thology in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. He is a 
son-in-law of Irvin Cobb. 


Waterville Symphony Has Benefit 
Concert 


WATERVILLE, ME., April 9.—The eighth 
annual concert for the benefit of the 
Waterville Symphony was given in the 
Opera House recently under the baton 
of Max Cimbollek. Music by Mozart, 
Grieg and Moszkowski was played. 
Soloists were George Coughlin, Cecile 
Legendre, Irene Perreault, Kenneth 
Proctor and Ellen Soule. The concert- 


master was Nathan Rosenthal. 
~ 2. 
SEDALIA, Mo.—The Missouri State 


Fair Board has chosen Latonia Barnett 
as superintendent of all music contests 
at the twenty-seventh annual Missouri 
State Fair, to be held here from Aug. 


20 to 27. 


REINER GIVES NOVEL 
NUMBERS BY BARTOK 


“Mandarin” Excerpts Heard 
in Concert Version at 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, April 9.—What is be- 
lieved to be the world premiére in a con- 
cert version of Two Scenes from “The 
Wonderful Mandarin” by Béla Barték 
gave special interest to the eighteenth 
pairs of concerts presented by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, with Fritz Reiner 
conducting, on April 1 and 2. This Bar- 
t6k ballet music, which created a sensa- 
tional uproar at its stage production in 


Cologne last win- 
ter, is formidable 
in the clash of its 
tonalities. It is, 
however, the 
work of a musi- 
cian of very sen- 
sitive and ear- 
nest nature. 
There was much 
interest for de- 
votees of mod- 
ernism in_ the 
score, previously 
unheard in the 
concert room, 
though it rather 
bewildered the 
conventional ear. 
Mr. Reiner had obviously prepared this 
music with his usual care, and it was 
read with his unfailing musicianship 
and artistry. 

Another number with a novel flavor 
was Mozart’s Quartet Concertante for 
oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon, given 
for the first time at these concerts and 
admirably performed by René Corne, Jo- 
seph Elliott, Max Hess and Hans 
Meuser. “A Hero’s Life” by Strauss 
formed a fitting climax to the list. 

The orchestra’s popular program on 
the following Sunday brought Margaret 
Hamilton as piano soloist. Ralph Lyford 
conducted and won the approval that he 








Béla Barték 


* always earns. His arrangement of music 


began with Dvorak’s “Carnival” Over- 
ture, and ended with the “Tales from 
the Vienna Woods.” In between came 
Ballet Suites of Glazounoff, and the “Al- 
satian Souvenirs” by Massenet. In 
Weber’s Concert Piece for piano and or- 


chestra the soloist played with great 
skill and taste. In the Strauss waltzes 
the zither solo of Carl Winderle was a 
popular feature. 


CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 





Lincoln Matinée Musicale Presents New 
York String Quartet 


LINCOLN, NeEB., April 9.—A _ concert 
was given under the auspices of the 
Matinée Musicale on April 4 in the Tem- 
ple Theater by the New York String 
Quartet, before a capacity house. 

Preceding the concert, a business meet- 
ing of active members of the Matinée 
Musicale resulted in the election of the 
following officers: President, Mrs. M. C. 
Lefler; vice-president, Mrs. J. W. 
Winger; recording secretary, May Per- 
shing; corresponding secretary, Lucile 
Cline; treasurer, Mrs. M. L. Trester; 
auditor, Emma Holyoke; librarian, Mrs. 
John Roseborough. 

The program included the Smetana 
Quartet, “From My Life”; Beethoven’s 
Quartet in F, Op. 18, No. 1; and compo- 
sitions by Borodin, Goossens, and Grieg. 

The thirty-eighth concert of the Ves- 
per Concert Series, inaugurated several 
years ago by H. O. Ferguson, was given 
in the City High School Auditorium on 
a Sunday afternoon by the High School 
Symphony, Charles B. Righter, conduc- 
tor. The program was heard by a very 
large audience. It included music by 
Beethoven, Nicolai, Grieg and Victor 
Herbert. 

The Chorus Choir of the Bethany 
Christian Church, under the direction of 
Mrs. Raymond Aylesworth, gave a Len- 
ten musicale at the church on Sunday 
evening. HAZEL G. KINSCELLLA. 


Sundelius and Lindi Sing in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 9.—A notable 
event was a song recital by Marie Sun- 
delius, Metropolitan Opera soprano, and 
Aroldo Lindi, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. Mme. Sundelius was 
welcomed with enthusiasm. This was 
Mr. Lindi’s first appearance in Provi- 
dence, and he created a favorable im- 
pression. On the program were a tenor 
aria from “Turandot,” and English 
songs, “Dupuis le jour” from “Louise” 
and Grieg’s “Varen.” Duets that gave 
great pleasure were from “Carmen,” 
and “La Bohéme.” Marion Sims played 
satisfying accompaniments. M. B. P. 


All the material in MustcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Conducting, Ear Training, Harmony, Appreciation. 


NORMAL and REPERTORY CLASSES 


for Teachers of Piano 


COURSE FOR MOTION PICTURE ORGANISTS 
COURSES FOR CHURCH ORGANISTS 


Academic Studies in the University 


Full program of professional and non-professional courses leading to | 
| degree. Special program in Junior High School education in co-opera- | 
tion with a Junior High School of 500 pupils as a laboratory. Programs 
| in Kindergarten, Primary and Elementary grades and special education 
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Rochester, New York 
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PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
HOLDS SPRING EVENT 


Matinée Musical Has San Malo 
as Soloist — Trio 
Applauded 


By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, April 10.—The spring 
concert of the Matinée Musical Club 
was given on April 6 before an audience 
that filled the Bellevue-Stratford Audi- 
torium and enthusiastically received a 
program enlisting the services of the 
chorus, conducted by Helen Pulaski 
Innes and the opera ensemble, led by 
Alexander Smallens, with Alfredo San 
Malo, violinist, as guest artist. Operatic 
numbers, given with dramatic fervor, in- 
cluded scenes from “Don Pasquale,” with 
Elizabeth Harrison as Norina and Nel- 
son Eddy as Doctor Malatesta, and “The 
Flying Dutchman,” with Mildred Faas 
as Senta and Naomi Gilbert as Mary. 
In episodes from Harling’s “Deep River” 
Mr. Eddy and Miss Harrison were as- 
sociated with Alfred Mahler. 

A series of beautiful Biblical tableaux 
formed the Lenten program of the 
Matinée Musical Club in the Bellevue 
Stratford. The Club Chorus and the 
String Ensemble took a large part in 
the program. Among the other par- 
ticipants were Jennie Kneedler Johnson, 
Minerva Bower, Myrtle Moehling, Bessie 
Leonard Edmunds, Dorothea Fox, Violet 
Terrill, Helen Rowley, Ray Daniel Jones, 
Mrs. Edward Philip Lynch, Katherine 
O’Boyle, Ethlyn Selner Mack, Harold C. 
Wright, and George Latham, tenor. 

Theodore Bayer, tenor, who has ap- 
peared with the Civic Opera Company, 
and Eugenia Smith, a talented young 
harpist, were the artists from the Art 
Alliance Registration Bureau, who gave 
an excellent program in the Alliance 
“At Home,” at one of the teas with 
which the opening season is being cele- 
brated in the new clubhouse. 

“The Sirens,” a cantata for women’s 
voices arranged for six part chorus by 
Reinhold Hermann, was a_ substantial 
offering. The choir was led with facile 
authority by Mrs. Innes, and sang with 
fine tone and nuance. The soloists were 
Ethel Povlick Eckard, soprano, and Anne 
Barnett Smith, contralto. Splendid ac- 
companiment was given by a small or- 
chestra, including Nina Prettyman 
Howell, Helen Rowley, Laura Hannum, 
Emily Comfort, Ella Berrisford, Irene 
Hubbard, Blanche Hubbard and Helen 
Boothroyd Buckley. 
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Roxborough Choir Leader Re- 


mains Active at Ninety-two 


HILADELPHIA, April 9.—2J. 
Henry Gallati, ninety-two years 
old, is the efficient choir leader of 
Bethanien Church, Roxborough. 
Mr. Gallati’s family came _ to 
America from Switzerland when 
he was twelve. His father became 
- a brush maker, which profession 
> Mr. Gallati himself still pursues, 
* with his brother, who is eighty-five 
years old. OLIVE LAIR SMITH. 


Mr. San Malo made his first Philadel- 
phia appearance. In Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” he revealed balanced musi- 
cianship and a fine tone. His admirable 
accompanist was Walter Golde. 

The second and last recital of the 
Jacobinoff-Folgmann-Wissow Trio was 
given before an encouragingly large and 
deservedly applausive audience the same 
evening in the Foyer of the Academy of 
Music, where the Trio of Beethoven in 
B Flat, Opus 97, had the companionship 
of the Loeillet Trio, in B Minor, and the 
Brahms Quartet in G Minor, with Sam 
Rosen of the Philadelphia Orchestra as 
viola player. As in the preceding con- 
cert of this season the players were dis- 
tinguished for a perfected ensemble and 
an intensive adherence to the construc- 
tion of the works. The Beethoven music 
was notably delivered. The Loeillet 
work proved a “novelty” and well worth 
bringing to light. In the Brahms Quar- 
tet Mr. Rosen became an integral mem- 
ber of the organization, which played 
with unified feeling and technic. 


SIMFONIETTA HEARD AGAIN 


Delightful Music is Beautifully Played 
at Second Concert in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 10.—The Phila- 
delphia Chamber Music Simfonietta dis- 
coursed delightful music at its second 
meeting this afternoon in the Penn Ath- 
letic Club. 

There was inspiration in the work of 
the contemporary Briton, Edgar Leslie 
Bainton, and genius in the Bach and 
Mozart performed. Bach was repre- 
sented by the Suite No. 2 in B Minor 
and Mozart by “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik.” Mr. Bainton’s “Pavane, Idyll 
and Bacchanal” was played here for the 
first time. In its melodious reaches, 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, and mem- 
bers of the Simfonietta, had the as- 
sistan of William M. Kincaid, first flutist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and B. 
Podemski, also from the Orchestra, who 
played the tambourine ad lib in the 
bacchic movement, which was corybantic 
enough but never inebriate in mood. 

Mr. Kincaid’s beautiful tone was ap- 
propriately displayed in the Idyll. He 
contributed, finely also, to the exquisite 
ensemble playing of the Bach Suite. 
The Mozart score was uniquely interest- 
ing in the unison writing for the violon- 
celli and contrabasses. It made cheerful 
and cheering spring-day, as well as 
“night-music.”’ W. R. Murpuy. 





WATERLOO, IowA.—The Indian 
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‘ sixty East High students under the di- 
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RACHMANINOFF IS QUAKER CITY GUEST 


Gives Second Hearing of New 
Concerto—Recitals 
Appeal 


By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, April 9.—The tenth and 
last of the Monday evening concerts of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra was given in 
the Academy of Music at the beginning 
of last week. This series is constantly 
growing in public favor. The program 
was a repetition of the Rachmaninoff 
evening given in the regular series a few 
weeks ago, with the composer’s Fourth 
Concerto occupying one-half of the sched- 
ule, and his three Russian songs also 
figuring largely. The composer played 
the piano part in the Concerto, and a 
group of basses and contraltos from the 
Mendelssohn Club took the vocal score 
of the songs. The only purely orchestral 
number was a thrilling performance of 
the Tchaikovsky Overture-Fantasy, 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

Boris Koutzen, violinist, of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and D. Hendrik Ezer- 
man, pianist, were heard in a delightful 
sonata evening in the Academy Foyer. 
They paid tribute to the Beethoven com- 
memoration in an impassioned perform- 
ance of the “Kreutzer” Sonata. The G 
Major Sonata of Brahms had great dig- 
nity, and a modern touch was imparted 
to the program in the Sonata, Op. 15, 
of Dobrowen, a contemporary Russian. 

Among the important concerts of the 
month at the Curtis Institute were two 
sponsored by the department of stringed 
instruments. Judith Poska, one of Carl 
Flesch’s violin students, was heard in 
the Bruch Concerto and other numbers. 
On another afternoon, ensemble students 
under Felix Salmond played the Brahms 
C Minor Quartet for piano and strings 
and his Sextet in G Major, Op. 36. 

Louis Shenk, baritone, and Philip 
Goepp, pianist-composer, were heard in 
ioint recital at the Women’s City Club. 
Four of Mr. Goepp’s compositions, “Medi- 
tation-Serieuse,” Toceatina, Idyll and 
“Widergutsein,” were plaved bv the com- 
poser. Mr. Shenk sang a variety of num- 


25 
bers, including the Strauss “Traum’ 
durch die Dimmerung” and “Zueig- 


nung,” and a couple of Beethoven works 
in commemoration of the centenary. 


Mr. Goepp was also a participant in 
a Sunday afternoon musicale given at 
the Musical Art Club, in which he had 
the cooperation of Roland Hart in a Bee- 
thoven Sonata for piano and ’cello. Ruth 
Montague, contralto, Stokowski_ gold 
medal winner, and members of the 
Seratch Club were also heard. 

Reba Patton’s third annual song re- 
cital in the Academy Foyer revealed 
great gains in volume and authority. She 
is a lyric soprano with a high, clear, 
sweet voice, possessing the inestimable 
quality of youth. The aria, “Depuis le 
Jour” from “Louise,” was given with 
fine dramatic and lyric capacitv. as was 
the “Pace, Mio Dio” from “La Forza del 
Destino.” The “Adelaide” of Beethoven 
was sung with simplicity. Mary Miller 
Mount was at the piano. 


Carl Diton, president of the National 
Association of Negro Musicians, was the 
chief contributor to a program of Negro 
music given at Bennet Hall, under the 
auspices of the Anthropological Associa- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania. 
In addition to spiritual and folk-songs, 
French, German and Italian arias were 
sung. Langston Hughes, student at Lin- 
coln University, read selections from his 
own poems. 


_The Brahms Chorus, under the able 
direction of N. Lindsay Norden, was 


heard in a special program at Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, in conjunction with 
Robert Gerson, organist. Among the 
attractive numbers, were the Chorale 
from ‘“Meistersinger,” The Hallelujah 
Chorus, and “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” Of interest was Dr. Herbert 
Tily’s fine setting of “Crossing the Bar” 
and the late Camille Zeckwer’s “I Met 
with Death,” dedicated to Mr. Norden. 
Mr. Gerson played music by Franck and 
Debussy. 

Martin Lisan played with exemplary 
technic and fine feeling in a Chopin and 
Beethoven program in the Academy 
Foyer. 

Debussy was analyzed and exemplified 


in the twenty-third of Frances McCol 
lin’s series devoted to the great com 
posers. 
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Boston Activities 
On Monday, May 2, in Symphony 


Hall, the regular concert season having 
been completed, the “pops” will open 
their forty-second season which will con- 
tinue nightly, with alternate Sunday 
concerts, through the spring and early 
summer. The forty-second season of the 
“pops” promises unusual significance 
and interest on account of their new 
leader, Alfredo Casella. He is shortly 
to return from Italy to prepare for the 
season’s opening. Mr. Casella succeeds 
Agide Jacchia as leader of the “pops.” 


* * *” 


Four hundred persons were present at 
the semi-annual concert of the Newton 
Choral Society, held April 5, in the high 
school auditorium in Newtonville. The 
chorus of 125 sang “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast” by Coleridge-Taylor, and 
“Homage to Spring” b Wilhelm 
Gericke, former conductor of the Boston 
Symphony. The chorus was assisted by 
the Boston Festival Orchestra. Solos 
were sung by Joseph Lautner, tenor. 
William Lester Bates was musical direc- 
tor, and Lillian West, pianist. 

7 * ” 


Louisa F. Parkhurst, pianist, of this 
city, a pupil of Myra Hess, contributed 
a feature article entitled “The Beethoven 
Centenary” to a recent issue of Zion’s 
Herald, of which her father, the late Dr. 
Charles Parkhurst, was editor from 1888 
to 1919. 

* * * 

Paul Shirley of the Boston Symphony, 
who has conducted five series of edu- 
cational eoncerts in high schools and 
seminaries of Greater Boston, gave the 
last of three orchestral concerts for the 
children of Winchester, Mass., in the 
Town Hall on April 1. A program of 
operatic music was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. On April 2, Mr. Shirley ap- 
peared as viola d’amore player before 
the Daughters of Colonial Wars at the 
Vendome, this city. On April 3, Mr. 
Shirley concluded a _ series of three 
Lenten musicales in Middletown, Conn., 
appearing as guest artist and playing 
his viola d’amore. 

* »- 

A. Chah-Mouradian, tenor, from the 
Opéra of Paris, assisted by Sirarpi Kon- 
dayan, violinist, gave a concert in the 
Winter Garden, Lawrence, Mass., on 
April 3. Mr. Mouradian was heard in 
music by Servantsdiantz, Melikian, 
Komitas Wardapet, Massenet, Tosti, 
Tigranian and Ganachian. Miss Kon- 
dayan played compositions by Borowski, 
Bela, de Bériot and Ernst. Mildred 
Vinton proved a capable accompanist. 

* - * 


A program varied in its interest and 
artistic in performance was given before 
a representative gathering of musicians 
on April 5, in the recital hall of the Félix 
Fox School of Pianoforte Playing. 
Dorothy George, mezzo-soprano, sang 
with Reginald Boardman as accompa- 
nist; and there were numbers by James 
Gray and Harrison Potter, pianists. In 
orchestral numbers, conducted by Mr. 
Fox, the players included Marie Nichols, 
Josephine Durrell, Edith Roubound and 
Charles Dickerson, Anna Golden, Hope 
Wright, Mildred Ridley, Celia Muscanto, 
and Mrs. Stanley Wass, with Henry L. 
Gideon as organist, Mr. Boardman at 
the piano and Mary Vincent Fox at the 
second piano. Among the composers 
represented were Liszt, Duparc, De- 
bussy, Chausson and Chabrier. 

ad * * 


Another of Richard Platt’s fortnight- 
ly studio musicales was held on April 
6 before the customary large assemblage. 
A delightful program was given by Vir- 
ginia Toadinar, soprano, and Alessandro 
Niccoli, violinist. The accompanists 
were Mrs. Dudley Fitts and Mrs. R. C. 
McKay. The musicale was followed by 
tea. At the tea table were Mrs. Leland 
Jordan, Jr., wife of Commander Jordan 
of the Navy Yard at Charlestown, and 
Mrs. Albern S. Apsey of Cambridge. 


* * * 


Marguerite C. Burns of Melrose, for 
seven years supervisor of music at 


Thompson, Conn., has been elected to 

succeed Margaret E. Kearns in a similar 

position at Woburn. Miss Kearns has 

gone to teach music in the Newark, 

N. J., schools. Miss Burns is a gradu- 

ate of the New England Conservatory. 
* * * 


The Chromatic Club gave its conclud- 
ing concert of-the season in the Copley- 
Plaza on March 29. An excellent pro- 
gram was given by Richard Malaby, 
pianist; John MacKnight, flutist; James 
R. Houghton, baritone, and Allan Farn- 
ham, violinist. Madeline Meredith ac- 
companied Mr. Farnham. Richard 
Malaby acted in a similar capacity for 
Mr. MacKnight, as did Reginald Board- 
man for Mr. Houghton. 

~ * * 


Dr. Archibald Davison of Harvard 
University, conductor of the Harvard 
Glee Club, commenced this week four 
lectures on “The Folk-songs of the 
British Isles” in the Lowell Institute 
Course. The sub-titles are ‘Wales,” 
given on April 4, “Scotland,” “Ireland” 
and “England.” Dr. Davison has a 
chorus of forty well trained voices to 
illustrate his talks. 


~ + + 
Grace W. Gulesian, Jane Leland 
Clarke, May Shephard Hayward, Edith 
Noyes Greene, Edith Lang, Lucina 


Jewell, Carrie Krogman, Mertena Ban- 
croft, Mrs. Fred Orr, Carrie Bullard 
Lewis, Helen R. Manson and Mrs. 
George Blanford were the composers 
contributing to the fine program, “Com- 
posers’ Night,” given by the Profes- 
sional Women’s Club at the Hotel 
Statler on April 5. 


* * * 


Emma Roberts, contralto, has been 
appearing in private musicales. Re- 
cently, at the residence of Mrs. George 
Hawley, she sang with Grant Drake at 
the organ and Richard Malaby at the 
piano. Harold Samuel was heard in 
piano numbers. Miss Roberts also gave 
a song recital at the home of Mrs. John 
Gardner Coolidge. 


* * * 


Ethel Leginska, Lucille Oliver, pian- 
ists, Dorothy Petersen Raynor, soprano, 
and the Boston Philharmonic Quartet 
were heard in a well-balanced program 
in the Somerville High School Hall, on 
April 1. On the list were works by 
Mozart, Hageman, Rachmaninoff, Crist, 
German, Schumann, Arensky, Bridge. 

* * * 

A free concert will be given under the 
auspices of the Museum of Fine Arts by 
the Boston Symphony at the Museum on 
April 20. The conductor, Arthur Fied- 
ler, has arranged a program of numbers 
by Weber, Beethoven, Debussy, Bizet, 
Stravinsky, Liszt and Wagner. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Victoria Sengelen Returns to Passaic 


Passaic, N. J., April 9—After a 
tour of two years through Italy and 
France in opera and concert appear- 
ances, Victoria Sengelen, coloratura so- 
prano, returned to her home here re- 
cently. She was heard in a recital in 
+ 19 peace where her parents were 
orn. 


Conservatory in Boston 
to Enlarge Building for 
Benefit of More Pupils 





Boston, April 9—The New England 
Conservatory will build a large addition 


to its present holdings on Huntington 
Avenue in the near future. A cam- 
paign committee will immediately launch 
a $400,000 building drive. 

The movement gained impetus at the 
organization’s first luncheon, held in the 
Exchange Club, on April 5, when former 
Governor Channing Cox characterized 
the school as having been not only “a 
tremendous advertisement of Boston and 
New England” but as having enriched 
the world. 

“Shall the Conservatory curtail its 
work because facilities planned for 1800 
students are proving inadequate for the 
present 3500 who come from every State 
in the Union and from twenty-five for- 
eign countries?” he asked. 

H. Wendell Endicott, vice-president of 
the Conservatory’s board of trustees, 
said that the Conservatory had been a 
greater influence in the musical develop- 
ment of this country than any other in- 
stitution. 

George W. Brown, president of the 
board of trustees, spoke along similar 
lines. 

Those instituting the campaign’s exec- 
utive committee are: George W. Brown, 
John R. Macomber, H. Wendell Endicott, 
Ralph L. Flanders, Wallace Goodrich 
and Charles G. Bancroft. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Ann Arbor Festival to Have Beethoven 
Feature 


ANN ARBor, MICH., April 9.—A fea- 
ture in connection with the thirty-fourth 
Ann Arbor May Festival is that it was 
chosen by the Beethoven Centennial 
Committee for the first performance of 
Howard Hanson’s “Heroic Elegy,” espe- 
cially composed as an _ anniversary 
tribute. 
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New Bax Quartet Heard in 
London Concert 


ONDON, March 28.—A Second 
Quartet by Arnold Bax was 
given its premiére by the New 
Philharmonic Quartet recently at 
the Grotrian Hall. This work is 
more complex than the same com- 
poser’s previous essay in this form. 
The slow movement ends on a note 
of tender emotional effect. The 
final movement contains a fugato, 
a “prayer-like” section and a viva- 
cious close. Another recent Lon- 
don event was the reappearance of 
Leo Slezak, Czech tenor, in a re- 
- cital including Schubert songs, in 
which he excelled in the use of 
mezza-voce. 


Me 
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Women’s Club Gives Beethoven List 


Boston, April 2.—As a contribution to 
the Beethoven centenary, members of the 


Professional Women’s Club gave a con- 
cert on March 27, in the Hotel Statler. 
The program was arranged by Pauline 
Harmnmond Clark. 

A talk on Beethoven and a reading 
were given by Jessie Eldridge South- 
wick. Angela McCarthy, contralto, 
sang, accompanied by Reginald Board- 
man. The Naomi Hewitt String Quartet, 
composed of Margaret Scarfarello, Ruth 
Hawk, Naomi Hewitt, and Wennona 
Lander, played. 

Others to appear were Maurice Zam, 
pianist, and Edwin T. Otis, baritone, the 
latter being accompanied by Gertrude 
Gibson. Mrs. Joseph C. Otis was chair- 
man of the ushers. Helen Willard How- 
ard is the president of the club. Pa- 
tronesses were: Mmes. Alvan T. Fuller, 
Malcolm E. Nichols, Frederic W. Cook, 
Charles Sumner Bird, Elizabeth Pigeon, 


William B. Wood, Nelson W. Howard, 
Nina M. Gevalt, William Morton 


Wheeler, Robert S. Hoffman, Leroy W. 
Davis and Herbert Schofield. 
W. . 
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TEACHER OF THE VOICE 


As a teacher of the voice Mr. Edson has won marked recognition. His success 
is due first to the careful diagnosis of the voice; and by his simple method of 
assisting nature to strengthen the proper muscles, thereby allowing the voice to 
The voice is classed, not by its length of scale, but according 
This important phase of voice development has 
been Mr. Edson’s special study, and he has years of knowledge and personal singing 


develop normally. 
to the timbre of the individual voice. 


experience as a background. 
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Mr. Gatti Foresees 
Progress for Opera 
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[Continued from page 1] 
are usually given at prices within reach 
of a larger public. When we get into 
the new Metropolitan we may even have 
opera on Tuesday nights. I cannot say. 
It depends upon the demand. Nothing 
at the Metropolitan is done on impulse. 
Impulse does not exist here, and every 
step is carefully considered both in the 
light of expedience and of past experi- 
ence. 

“In the new house, the part of the 
stage which the audience sees will be 
about the same size as that in the pres- 
ent house. The auditorium, however, 
will be larger and the back-stage will be 
greatly enlarged. Of course, the ideal 
theater is the medium-sized one seating 
about 1700, and without balconies. That, 
however, is an impossibility here. With 
the exception of Bayreuth, all opera 
houses are built upon a society founda- 
tion, and that necessitates boxes. We 
shall have, however, about 1000 more 
places than in the present house and 
these will not be the ‘society’ seats. 

“A great problem in _ opera-house 
building is to have the maximum num- 
ber of seats from which the spectator 
ean both see and hear perfectly. This 
is something we are taking cognizance 
of. Behind the scenes, not only mecha- 
nism, but space are the problems, and 
these will also be looked after. You 
realize that one must have as much 
space above and below the stage floor as 
the height of the visible stage. When 
these conditions are present, one can set 
and shift into place practically three 
scenes with a minimum of intermission. 
We also will have room enough to place 
the entire chorus here or there behind 
the scenes as the opera being given may 
require, a thing we have never been 
able to do here. 

“With regard to styles of scenery, I 
have no prejudices. I accept all styles 
that are effective. I do not think that 
built-up and three-dimensional scenery, 
however, takes the place of well painted 
scenery in which laws of perspective are 
carefully observed. It is practically im- 
possible to light plastic scenery effective- 
ly. Take, for instance, the forest scene 
in ‘Siegfried’ at Dresden. The papier- 
maché trees look very well in the early 
part of the act when the lights are dim, 
but once the full light of noon is upon 
them they look like papier-maché and 
nothing else! Lights frequently destroy 
illusion, and this is why I prefer flat 
scenery. It is not a question of dollars, 
but of effect. 

“As to changes in the répertoire and 
the possibility of more Mozart, just as 
soon as the general public shows the de- 
sire for Mozart I will give as much as 
they want. But the Mozart-loving pub- 
lic is, alas, not a very large one. Operas 
have to pay for each other to a very 
large extent, you know. 

“To return to the question of stage 
effects and lighting, the matter of the 
large theater is a matter of geometry. 





It is difficult to light effectively a large 
stage, and the larger the stage the 
greater the difficulty. The Fortuny sys- 
tem works very well in smaller theaters, 
but it is impossible on such a large stage 
as we shall have. Even the best pano- 
rama back-drop will wrinkle when you 
least expect it and ruin an entire setting. 
With more room, however, we shall do 
better than we have been doing. Most 
effects are destroyed by the size of the 
theater, and while we can diminish this 
condition we cannot eliminate it. How- 
ever, we are doing our best, and with 
increased facilities we shall do even bet- 
ter!” dg. A. 





Stokowski Gives Premiére 
of Composition by Varese 
CCC LCCC CCC CL 
[Continued from page 1] 





panion piece to “Hyperprisms” and 
“Amériques.” It is shorter than the 
latter and perhaps something of the fury 
of the percussion instruments has been 
abated. But the change is only relative. 
The new score is another cataclysm in 
sound, devoid of conventional form, de- 
void of tonality in the accepted sense, 
cryptic and, indeed, impenetrable in 
significance. 

The mystery in this instance is appro- 
priately founded, since it is linked with 
an enigmatic quotation from Gheo- 
phrastus, Bombastus von Hohenheim, 
otherwise known as Paracelsus, physi- 
cian and alchemist and theme of 
Browning’s well known, but not in- 
timately familiar poem. As is usually 
the case with Varése, “Arcanes” is not 
uninteresting. An explosion may be 
alarming, but it may be counted on to 
arouse the sensibilities. There are a 
few hints of a masked orthodoxy in the 
midst of the radicalism of this score. 
Running through all the thumping, the 
stridency and the din are certain dis- 
tinctive little themes which may be 
recognized by the alert. Their presence 
denotes a plan, developed, though in 
characteristic style by a musical revolu- 
tionist. 

With considerable friendliness the 
composition was received as a musical 
freak. A few hisses were mingled with 
the applause. But the day for critical 
tempests over Varése seems to be pass- 
ing. He is as he is. Mr. Stokowski 
appears to favor a Varése thunder- 
bolt annually. The production of 
“Amériques” in this city occurred just 
about one year ago. 

Offsetting the iconoclasm of “Arcanes” 
were lovely evocations of the beauty of 
Bach, the Twenty-fourth Prelude being 
admirably scored for strings by Mr. 
Stokowski and the Eighth for strings, 
harp and a few tinkles of the triangle. 
The “Water Music” was delightfully 
given. The Loeffler symphonic poem, 
new on Mr. Stokowski’s programs, but 
not a novelty in this city, was beautifully 
played. 

It may be added that the Varése num- 
ber exemplified the sheer virtuosity of 
the orchestra. 
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not only because of the manner in which 
he conducted the performance, but in 
appreciation of the spirit in which he 
undertook it. B. B. 


A New Roussel Suite 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor; Carnegie Hall, 
April 7, evening. The program: 

Symphony No. 1 in C major. . Beethoven 

Suite in F major............... Roussel 

(First time in New York) 

Symphony No. 4 in F minor. Tchaikovsky 

Eleven weeks after the premiére in 
Boston on Jan. 21, Mr. Koussevitzky in- 
troduced to New York the Suite in F 
Major, which Albert Roussel wrote last 
year for the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and dedicated to its conductor. The 
novelty proved to be another exemplifi- 
cation of the current practice of putting 
freshly-pressed harmonic wine into old 
bottles. 

The three movements of the suite— 
Prelude, Sarabande and Gigue—are in 
strict classical form, while the content 
is in an active state of impressionistic 
fermentation. Expertly scored for full 
modern orchestra, the music is richly 
pigmented and vivid. Its salient charac- 
teristic is an ebullient vitality, a sponta- 
neous and tireless welling of intellectual 
energy. There is a constant sparkle of 
wit—in the ironic references to Handel’s 
style in the Prelude, in the mock-stateli- 
ness of the Sarabande, and in the Rabe- 
laisian gusto of the Gigue. 

Although M. Roussel belongs to the 
generation dating from 1869, and was 
trained in composition by that staunch 
conservative, Vincent d’Indy, he has re- 
tained mental plasticity, and has evi- 
dently enjoyed keeping pace with the 
radical youngsters. While his good 
taste has withheld him from the sheer 
extravagancies of rebellion for rebel- 
lion’s sake, he has shown sympathy with 
the experimental school. For his more 
impatient and less erudite juniors, this 
new Suite is an object lesson that har- 
monic pertness need not necessarily be 
divorced from sound musicianship on the 
ground of incompatibility. 

The Beethoven symphony, played by a 
personnel reduced to the dimensions of 
1800, was read by Mr. Koussevitzky with 
sedulous restraint and delicacy. Pedants 
might have taken exception to some of 
his tempi, but not to the sympathetic 
spirit of his interpretation, or to his 
skill in disclosing the structural propor- 
tions. 

It was in the Tchaikovsky symphony, 
however, that Mr. Koussevitzky loosed 
his ardors. A more excitant perform- 
ance of the familiar score it has not been 
the good fortune of this chronicler to 
hear. So powerfully was the emotional 
motivation projected, so conducively was 
hysteria turned into poetic hyperbole, so 
eloquently were banalities transfigured 
into beauty, that one was almost per- 
suaded that Tchaikovsky had written a 
masterpiece. One caught sight for the 
moment of the genius that Tchaikovsky 
might have been, had his thoughts not 
been twisted by the pathetic fallacy and 
his spirit overborne by melancholia. 

Gs. 


Bostonians Close Series 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor; Carnegie Hall, 
April 9, afternoon. The program: 


Concerto in D minor for orchestra : 
With OFBam. ....ccccsccecesees Vivaldi 


“Lilacs,” poem for orchestra, Op. 33. .Hill 
(First time in New York) 
es Mw Prrrrrererrere. Honegger 


Symphony No. 5 in E minor.Tchaikovsky 


At his last New York concert of the 
season, Mr. Koussevitzky presented a 
program balanced between the past and 
the present, and repeated two composi- 
tions—those by Vivaldi and Honegger— 
which he conducted on the occasion of 
his local début on Nov. 27, 1924. 

The novelty by Edward Burlingame 
Hill, based on a poem by Amy Lowell, 
is a picturesque bit of impressionism, 
artistically designed and admirably 
scored. The work has beauty of form. 
harmony and instrumentation, and is an 
effective commentary on the poem which 
inspired it. In its climactic moments, 
however, it attained a brilliance of color 


ing suggestive more of bougainvilleas 
and poinsettias than of lilacs. The warm 
applause which followed the performance 
was disclaimed by the conductor, who 
diverted it to the composer, sitting in 
a box. 

Mr. Koussevitzky was at his happiest 
in the reading of Mr. Hill’s rhapsody 
and the sturdy Vivaldi concerto in 
Alexander Siloti’s arrangement. In the 
Honegger locomotive piece, the illusion 
of vertiginous speed was not altogether 
satisfactory, though the realism of the 


departure and arrival was expertly 
handled. Neither did he attain in 


Tchaikovsky's fifth symphony the intense 
glow of conviction that made so memor- 
able his reading of the fourth on the 
preceding Thursday evening. 

a. ¢ 3B. 


Charles Hollister Noble, “Sun” Music 
Critic, Weds 


Charles Hollister Noble, assistant 
music critic to W. J. Henderson on the 
staff of the New York Sun was married 
on March 28, in the Municipal Building, 
New York, to Minna Neuer, daughter 
of Berthold Neuer, general manager of 
the retail department and artists’ man- 
ager of Knabe & Company. Mr. Noble, 
who is a native of Auburn, N. Y., has 
been on the staff of the Sun since 1922. 


Honolulu Conductor Marries Musician 


HONOLULU, April 2.—Rex Dunn, con- 
ductor of the Honolulu Symphony, and 
Frances Hanson Eek of Los Angeles 
were married recently in Central Union 
Church. Mrs. Dunn is a violinist, and 
has played in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco orchestras. cl. a < ae 
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Noted Italian Leader Recre- 
ates Seore of “Lucia” as 
Expression of Archaic 
Period in Composition— 


Brief Opera Season Opened 
at Milan Carecano—Turin 
Theater Projects Brilliant 
List of Novelties—‘Turan- 
dot”? Has Premiére in Lat- 
ter City 


ILAN, March 25.—The Scala has 
I welcomed back, after three months 
of absence, its supreme leader, Arturo 


who has resumed his regular 
functions in conducting ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” The evening of March 
17, therefore, counted as a real “event.” 

In fact, there were not a few persons 
who were incredulous, during those three 
months, about the return of Toscanini. 
The rumors about his depressed spirits 
and his state of health seemed endless. 
Instead, behold him finally before his 
accustomed reading-desk with the usual 
closed score! 

More than one might have desired to 
attend a performance of an opera sym- 
phonically complex, imbued with a spirit 
of absolute modernity. Sut Toscanini 
loves, sometimes, to take refuge in 
archaic simplicity of national operatic 
forms, free from instrumental polyphony 
and refinements of sound. It is a sort 
of rest for him, who, until recently, pre- 
ferred the more advanced and revolu- 
tionary manifestations of Nordic art. 

But even in this dusty melodrama, fit 
subject for history and museum, the 
eager researcher for beauty in all tones 
revealed the most certain signs of his 
inimitable interpretative talent. Thus, 
even in the “Lucia” of Donizetti—in 
which the conventionalism of forms 
touches incredible limits—the clearness 
of melody and the potency of rhythm 
roused in Toscanini all the necessary 
heartbeats to attain exactly that antique 
character which these forms possess. 


Toscanini, 


Tumultuous Reception 


The auditors listened as if surprised 
to that true and proper restoration of 
a work which customarily seems over- 
laid with matters banal and stale. The 
noted maestro was acclaimed for this 
feat in a frenetically enthusiastic man- 
ner. The public, between its joy at 
again beholding its idol and the pleasure 
which the performance of the conductor 
produced, abandoned the measured limits 
of applause and, with one accord, al- 
lowed itself to be electrified and pounded 
its palms in a manner most plebeian and 
also most explicit and pleasureful. The 
ice of the habitual moroseness of the 
Scala’s public was broken. 

To the unequalled merits of the great 
conductor must be added those most 
personal gifts of the protagonist, Toti 
Dal Monte, who, on the stage, was re- 
viving annals which had seemed for 
some time closed. Now again her po- 


tency of expression brought full and 
efficacious results, giving to Lucia the 
lyric soul which she knows how to 


create. The delicacy of her song, the 
agile gradations of tone, the consummate 
art in shaping of phrases and modu- 
lating of cadences, made secondary mat- 
ters of the possible reservations con- 
cerning the extension of her voice. The 
Milanese public has for Toti dal Monte, 
however, a sort of idolatry and worship 
not to be explained. Hence the triumph 
of this singer could not possibly be lack- 
ing, especially after four years of ab- 
sence from our chief theater. 

The tenor, Aureliano Pertile, made a 
good contribution to the balance of the 
ensemble, and especially in the third act 
found accents with the true and intimate 
thrill of emotion. The baritone, Franci, 


sang, as always, with the richness of 
means which are his. 

There was inaugurated on a 
evening a short lyric season at the 
Teatro Careano in Milan. The first 
work given was “Fanciulla del West” 
of Puccini. The performance completely 
satisfied the demands of the public. 
Mme. Romagnoli as Minnie, the tenor 
Alabiso and the baritone Viglione- 
Borghese, gave good profile to their re- 
spective parts. The orchestra played 
with much zeal and precision, conducted 
by Giovanni Zuccani. 

FEDERICO CANDIDA. 


recent 


Novelties for Turin 


TURIN, March 25.—The next season 
of the Teatro di Torino, formerly the 
Seribe, will be inaugurated with Mo- 


o f Dal Monte A fter Absence Create Furore 


zart’s opera, “Cosi Fan Tutte.” There 
will be given several novelties, among 


them “Madama Imperia” by Franco Al- 
fano, and “La Fata Malerba” by Vittorio 


Gui. Both these works have roused 
lively expectation. ; 
Other novelties will be “La Serva 


Amorosa” by Pergolesi, and “La Cam- 
biale di Matrimonio,” the first work of 
Rossini, which was given its premiére 
at the little Teatro Minerva in Venice 
in 1810. 

A marked success has been made by 
“Turandot” at the Teatro Regio here. 
The work was sung by Linda Barla- 
Ricci and Rosina Torri, the tenor Barra, 


the baritone Badini, and others. It was 
conducted by Gino Marinuzzi. At the 
first performance, on March 17, there 


were present the Crown Prince of Italy, 
the Duke of Aosta and the Prince of 
Savoia-Genova. 
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Berlin Library Shows Beethoven Scores 
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Wide World Photo 


View of Several Precious Manuscripts in Beethoven’s Hand Exhibited in the German Capital 


ERLIN, March 29.—An exhibition of 

some of Beethoven’s manuscripts has 
been a feature of the centenary at the 
Prussian State Library here. The Gov- 
ernment lent the collection especially for 
the anniversary. The State has also de- 
clared its intention of founding a Bee- 
thoven scholarship of 10,000 marks for 
the benefit of gifted but impecunious stu- 
dents at the National High School of 


Music here. In the Library exhibition 
were seen, among other treasures, auto- 
graphs from the composer’s youth until 
the last days of his life, dated and au- 
thenticated “by Schindler ; original scores 
of “Fidelio,” in the 1805 revision; the 
“Missa Solemnis,” the Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, Eighth and Ninth symphonies, 
the Concerto in E Flat Major, several 
sonatas and chamber music works, let- 
ters, sketch and conversation books. 





Paris Starts Fund for Beethoven 
Statue 


Paris, March 30.—A campaign for a 
fund of 60,000 francs to complete the 
Beethoven statue, the base of which is 
standing in the Bois de Vincennes, has 
been begun here. The plaster model has 
still to be cast in durable material. The 
committee sponsoring the fund is headed 
by Edouard Herriot. It was reported re- 
cently that more than 8000 francs had 


already been contributed by music- 
lovers. 
“Judith” Has First Hearing at 


Monnaie 


BRUSSELS, March 27.—The first hear- 
ing in Belgium of Honegger’s “Judith” 
was given with triumphant success at 
the Monnaie on March 8. The perform- 


ance here included an unpublished scene, 
which adds to the interest as it retards 


the entrance of Judith into Holopherne’s 
tent. The musical performance and the 


settings gave a finely unified impression. 
The title réle was sung by Laure Bergé 
in noble manner; Mile. Mertens was the 
Servant. The other interpreters were 
excellent. Corneil de Thoran conducted 
with sureness and much intelligence. 


New Italian Opera Is Based on 
Edith Cavell 


ALTA, March 24.—A 
4 opera, “Edith Cavell,” 
on the tragic story of the nurse 
who was shot in the war—a work 
composed by the late Paolino Vas- 
sallo—was given its premiére here 
recently by an Italian company. 
The opus was favorably received. 
An impressive feature of the per- 
formance was two minutes of 
silence observed as a tribute to the 
composer’s memory in the inter- | 
mission after the second act. : 


new 
based 
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Prussia Awards Beethoven 
Prizes to Two Musicians 


ERLIN, April 2.—tThe first 

Beethoven Prizes of 5000 
marks each, to be awarded annual- 
ly by the Prussian State to deserv- 
ing musicians, have been given to 
Kurt Thomas of Leipzig and Ger- 
hard von Keussler of Hamburg. 





Both are composers. This an- 
nouncement was made by Max 
Liebermann, president of the 


Prussian Academy of Arts, at the 
official celebration of the com- 
poser’s centenary, held recently. 
The Klingler Quartet played at the 
ceremony. 


Paris Opera Houses 
Revive Novel Works 


Paris, March 29.—A brilliant revival 
of “L’Arlequin,” an operatic comedy 
by Max d’Ollone, after a text by Jean 
Sarment, has been given recently by 
the Opéra. This work had a quite 
marked success when given its premiére 
in the same theater in 1925. Harlequin is 
of humble birth, but his gayety wins 
the heart of the Princess of Happy Isle. 
She elopes with him, but soon finds that 
his life is prosaic and his efforts un- 
appreciated by his townsfolk. She dies 
of disillusionment. Harlequin is then 
unwillingly elevated to the throne of 
her kingdom. The text is, to be sure, 
symbolic. The new production included 
a newly written interlude for orchestra 
in the fourth act. The cast included 
Alfred Maguenat as the hero, Huberty 
as the King, and Marcel Denya as the 
Princess. Ruhlmann conducted. 

At the Opéra-Comique two revivals 
have been given recently, Ernest Moret’s 
“Lorenzaccio” and Fauré’s “Pénélope.” 
The first work, founded on De Musset’s 
tale, was first heard here in 1924. This 
colorful and picturesque score had new 
study. Roger Bourdin sang the title 
role excellently—a very exacting part, 
calling for the talents of comedian and 
romantic creator. Mlle. Sibylle was the 
Marquise, and Guénot a fine Cardinal. 
Lauweryns conducted the work. 

“Pénélope” is a rather more exacting 
score, in many respects a true classic 
of modern French lyric drama, its three 
acts telling the story of the faithful wife 
of Ulysses in the Greek legend. First 
heard in Monte Carlo in 1913, it soon 
thereafter was produced at the Champs- 
Elysées here and after the war was 
given with magnificent mounting at the 
Opéra-Comique. The final scene, in 
which Ulysses returns as a beggar to 
bend the great bow and defeat the 
suitors of Pénélope, is one of genuine 
power. The whole score abounds in del- 
icate lyric beauty. The cast included 
Mmes. Balguerie and Croiza and MM. 
Lapelletrie and Fontaine. 


Operetta’s Premiére 


“Ali-Baba,” an operetta by Charles 
Lecocq has just been presented at the 
Gaité-Lyrique. This operetta, which 
dates from 1887, has never been given 
in Paris. The libretto, by Vanloo and 
Busnach, is taken from the “Thousand 
and One Nights.” 

Mischa Elman has just marked his 
return to Paris by giving a violin recital] 
in the Salle Gaveau. He played with 
style Handel’s Sonata in D, as well as 
an Adagio of Mozart, delightfully. He 
executed with the technic of a master the 
Chaconne, for violin unaccompanied, by 
Bach. 

A young ’cellist who has already been 
heard in Paris, Gaspar Cassado, gave a 
concert in the Salle Gaveau. M. Cassad 
is possessor of purity and sonority of 
tone. He played Handel’s Sonata in G 
and Boccherini’s Sonata No. 3 in C, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D and othe: 
works. 

Two American 
Dushkin, violinist, 





Samesnme taken strc i en eecenaanery: 


musicians, Samuel 
and Beveridge Web 
ster, pianist, delighted their audience at 
the weekly Sunday evening concert of 
the Students’ Atelier Reunion with a 
program of sonatas. Thée two American 
musicians will give a sonata recital at 
the Salle des Agriculteurs early in May 
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A SCENE FROM “ROYAL PALACE” 
Seurrying Waiters Hasten at the Whim of the Heroine in the Novel One-Act Work by 


Kurt Weill, Recently Produced at the Berlin State Opera. 


The Libretto by Ivan Goll 


Tells of the Nostalgia for Happiness of “Dejanira” (Delia Reinhardt), Who Finally 


Plunges in Despair Into an Italian Lake. 


In the Picture Are Shown Also (Left to 


Right About Table) “Her Wealthy Husband” (Carl Jéken), “A Future Lover” (Leo 


Schiitzendorf) and 


“A Former Lover” (Leonhard 


Kern). The Opera Was Sen- 


sationally Staged, With Dance Episodes in Expressionistic Style and a Film Depicting 


an Airplane Trip Over Europe 





Cheltenham Gives Holst Festival: 


Composer's Choral Dance in Premiére 


Two Plans Advanced to Secure Future of Queen’s Hall Orches- 
tra—Sir Henry Wood Has Great Ovation at Last of 
Regular Series—“Cosi Fan Tutte” Given in English Ver- 
sion Under Boult—Many Beethoven Concerts and Events 
by Noted Recitalists Are Features 





peepee March 30.—Gustav Holst is 
the most féted British composer of 
the last fortnight. The town of Chelten- 
ham, where he was born, has organized 
a festival of his works, and his new cho- 
ral ballet, “The Morning of the Year,” 
was recently given its premiére in Lon- 
don. The festival was opened on March 
22. The City of Birmingham Orchestra 
was engaged to give two concerts of the 
composer’s music, with the presence of 
the mayor and corporation and many 
leading persons of Gloucestershire. The 
mayor, Alderman Margarett, made an 
official speech of welcome, and Mr. Holst 
was presented with a picture of the 
Cotswolds by the Gloucestershire artist, 
Harold Cox. 

The composer and Adrian Boult con- 
ducted the two concerts. There were two 
complete performances of “The Planets,” 
together with other works—the “Perfect 
Fool” ballet, the Fugal Concerto, Op. 
40, Songs Without Words, Op. 22, and 
the first performance after a long eclipse 
of the “Somerset” Rhapsody, Op. 21. 

The Rhapsody was one of the first of 
Holst’s works to be widely known, some 
twenty years ago, but it was not pub- 
lished, and has been practically forgot- 
ten. It is built on four of Cecil Sharp’s 
Somerset folk-songs. At the beginning 
is heard a soft and plaintive pastoral 
tune. Then into the lonely scene comes 
the sound of martial music. 

The shepherd’s song is hushed, and 
a marching succession of fine old coun- 
try songs—“‘High Germany,” “The True 
Lover’s Farewell,” and “The Cuckoo” 
are heard. 

Choral 


The first performance anywhere of 
Holst’s new choral ballet, “The Morning 
of the Year,” was led by the composer 
on a recent program which also brought 
the London premiére of Honegger’s 
“King David,” under the latter’s baton. 
The novelties were given under the aus 
pices of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany at the Albert Hall on March 17. 


Ballet Premiére 


In Holst’s work Nature, in a solemn 
chorus, calls on the youth of the waking 
world to dance and to love. There are 
choruses in different tonalities and 
dances, in which folk-song-like themes 
are employed. 

Honegger’s first public appearance in 
England was the occasion of an ovation 
“King David” had a popular success, 
though its variety of styles rather be- 
wildered on a first hearing. The per- 
formances under the two composers 
were good. The B. B. C. had assembled 
a remarkable choir. The solo singers 
were Elsie Suddaby, Phyllis Archibald 
and Frank Titterton. 


Plans to Save Orchestra 


Several plans looking toward the 
salvaging of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
now without a patron, have been an- 
nounced. C. B. Cochran, manager of 
Albert Hall, has submitted a scheme to 
Sir Henry Wood, under which he and the 
members of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
would perform at the Albert Hall and 
take part in the productions which Mr. 
Cochran is to give there if a Bill now 
before Parliament is passed. 

Another plan is being advanced. Rep- 
resentatives of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation have had a meeting 
with William 3oosey, the head ot 
Messrs. Chappell and Co., to discuss a 
possible arrangement under which the 
B. B. C. would co-operate in arranging 
concerts or meet part of the cost of the 
lease of the hall for that purpose. 

Ovation for Wood 


The orchestra has only one more ap 
pearance to make under present ar 
rangements—at the Good Friday “Par 
sifal” concert. Five minutes’ cheering 
for Sir Henry ended the Saturday sym 
phonic concert by his orchestra in the 
Queen’s Hall on March 19. 

Five times Sir Henry came back to 
bow. Each time he disappeared the ap 
plause stormed forth louder than ever. 
The orchestra joined in. 

Cries of “Speech!” were heard, but Sir 
Henry was not to be persuaded. 


At this concert the performance of a 
Sinfonia Concertante in B Flat, by 
Haydn, for oboe, bassoon, violin, ‘cello, 
and orchestra, was said to be the first in 
England. 

Franck’s symphony was on the first 
part of the program. Beethoven’s first 
piano concerto was played by Nicolas 
Orloff with suavity and taste. 

Delius’s “Brigg Fair” came later. 

Sir Thomas Beecham conducted a 
capital orchestra concert at the Royal 
Albert Hall, playing Mozart and Tchai- 
kovsky. 

Frieda Kwast-Hodapp was the soloist 
in Beethoven’s G Major Piano Concerto, 
a first-rate performance. 

Elgar Work Sung 

A creditable performance of 
“Dream of Gerontius” was given at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, by the City 
of London Choral Union, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Harold E. Darke, the or 
ganist of St. Michael’s, Cornhill. Trevor 
Jones, Margaret Balfour and Keith 
Falkner were the soloists. 

The Music Society recently presented 
Joseph Szigeti, who, with Max Pirani, 
pianist, presented an interesting pro- 
gram including the Pergolesi-Stravinsky 
Suite from “Pulcinella.” 

A student of the Royal Academy of 
Music, Godfrey Sampson conducted a 
new symphony of his composition at the 


Duke’s 


Elgar’s 


Hall. It was a piece in three 
movements, the middle one a set of 
variations. The audience were inter 


ested. 

An English version of Mozart’s “Cosi 
Fan Tutte” was recently conducted by 
Adrian Boult at the Kingsway Theater. 
The production was the same as that re- 
cently given at the Bristol Festival. Th: 


Steuart Wilson, Johnstone Douglas and 
Arthur Cranmer. The singing was good, 
though the diction was less so. 

Many Beethoven concerts were given, 
in addition to the Philharmonic Society’s 
performance of the Mass in D, with the 
Royal Choral Society, under Sir Hugh 
Allen, at the Albert Holl. The solo 
singers were Rosina Buckman, Muriel} 
Brunskill, Parry Jones, and Norman 
Allin. Other performances of the Mass 
at Cardiff under Sir H. Walford Davies, 
and at Newcastle-on-Tyne, under Dr. W. 
G. Whittaker were broadcast. Dr. Mal- 
colm Sargent led a Beethoven concert 
for children at the Westminster Centra} 
Hall. At the Palladium Sir Landon 
Ronald led the Fifth and Seventh sym- 
phonies. 

In the London Symphony memoria) 
concert at Queen’s Hall, Hermann Aben- 
droth led performances of the First and 


Ninth symphonies with the Philhar- 
monic Choir. 

In “Fidelio,” which Percy Pitt con- 
ducted, the soloists were Carrie Tubb. 


Elsie Suddaby, Walter Widdop, Leonard 
Gowings, Herbert Simmonds, and Harry 
Brindle. 

In a chamber music list, songs were 
sung by Maria Olezewska. Alexander 
von Zemlinsky conducted an orchestral 
concert with Solomon as pianist. Fred- 
eric Lamond played extracts from the 
piano sonatas for wireless listeners. 

Two artists made their first appear- 
ances in London lately. At the first of 
two piano recitals which he is giving at 
the Wigmore Hall, Gualtiero Volterra 
seemed content to establish the fact 
that he has a thoroughly developed key- 
board technic and a good range of tone- 
color. 

Hertha Dehmlow’s 


resources in con- 





leading singers were Louise Trenton,  tralto tone-color were effectively used in 
Dorothy D’Orsay, Vivienne Chatterton, “Death and the Maiden” of Schubert. 
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One of the Greatest Living Pianists 


““Moiseiwitsch displays a clear, fluent, and flawless 
a style elegant and distinguished, a 
delicacy of touch and sentiment, a keen intel- 

a New York critic has written. | 
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“It is incomparable 
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LOS ANGELES LIKES CHAMBER PROGRAMS 





String Quartets and Trio 
Heard With Special 
Attention 


By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, April 9.—Music in its 
purest estate has received special con- 
sideration and has met with much ap- 
preciation. 

The Zoellner String Quartet, in the 
last concert of its series, and the Elshuco 
Trio divided honors on April 6, when the 
former played in the Biltmore, and the 
latter in the Philharmonic Auditorium 
in the series arranged by George Leslie 
Smith. 

The Zoellners gave a first local hear- 
ing of Honegger’s “Impressions of Eas- 
ter in New York,” a composition which 
was evidently heard with mixed feel- 
ings. Goossens’ Suite, Op. 6, for two 
violins and piano, and works by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Rubinstein and others were 
played with characteristic beauty of tone 
and finish. 

The Elshuco Trio proved an organiza- 
tion of uncommon caliber and purpose 
Technical excellencies were seen in a fine 
reading of Brahms’ Trio in B, Op. 8, 
which was also played with apprecia- 
tion for its deeper moments. Other num- 
bers were by Paul Juon and Jean Bap- 
tiste Loeillet. 

Another chamber music concert was 
the second in the free series sponsored 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge at 
the City Library. This was given on 
March 30. The Philharmonic Quartet, 
composed of Messrs. Megerlin, Briglio, 
Ferir and Bronson, again provided a 
program which was appreciated by a ca- 
pacity audience, many of whom were 
patently hearing chamber music for the 
first time. The series is under the di- 
rection of Gladys Caldwell, in charge of 
the music department. 

The Persinger String Quartet’ again 
disclosed the fact that it has achieved 
something near perfection when its third 
concert was given in the Beaux Arts 
Auditorium on April 1. The program 
included Beethoven’s Quartet in E Flat, 
and a Scherzo by Franck. The climax 
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was reached in Debussy’s beautiful 
Quartet in G Minor. The fine tonal bal- 
ance, sensitiveness and musicianship of 
the ensemble enabled it to achieve highly 
satisfactory results. 


SACRED MUSIC FEATURED 
IN LONG BEACH LENTENTIDE 





Two New Organs Dedicated With Fitting 
Ceremony—Municipal Band Plays 
Symphony 

LonG Beacu, April 9.—The new organ 
in the Pacific Coast Club was formerly 


dedicated March 25, by Roy L. Medcalfe, 
Otto T. Hirschler and Herbert Nixon, 
organists. The choir of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, William 
Conrad Mills, director, sang. The Atlan- 
tic Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
and organ were dedicated March 20 by 
Mrs. J. Oliver Brison, choir director, and 
Ruth Parkinson, organist. On March 25, 
a sacred concert was presented by the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church choir, 
Mr. Mills directing the chorus and Mr. 
Hirschler playing the organ. 

The Long Beach Municipal Band, Her- 
bert L. Clarke, director, gave a program 
March 16, including Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 6, the overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman,” and  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Schéhérazade.” The concert was not- 
able, as it was the first time a band had 
played the four movements of this sym- 
phony here, and the entire “Schéhéra- 
zade” Suite. Mr. Clarke arranged the 
scores from the orchestration of the 
symphony. 

The Woman’s Music Club presented 
members in a program of Russian, Nor- 
wegian and Polish music March 23. 
Those appearing were Annie Laurie 
Daugherty, Mabel Timerhoff, Bernice 
Beal, Alice S. Durham, and the club 
chorus, directed by L. D. Frey. On 
March 16, the study section of the club 
gave a Beethoven program with Mrs. 
William Yorke, leader. 

Teachers presenting pupils during 
March were Clarence L. Krinball, Eliza- 
beth O’Neil, Alice S. Durham, Otto 
Backus, Jane Stanley, Ruth Lowry, Alma 
Berg and Hulda E. Block, piano, and 
Bernice Beal, violin. Assisting on these 
programs were violin pupils of Eva 
Anderson and Mrs. Ahavny Torosian. 
Local artists appearing on programs in 
March were James G. McGarrigle (pupil 
of Joseph Ballantyne), Foster Rucker 
(pupil of L. D. Frey), Robert Edmonds, 
Mrs. James Cox Savery, Eva Anderson, 
John Garth, Errol Olsen, Grace Fried- 
land, the Beaux Arts Trio, the Alford 
Girls Quartet and Maurice T. L. Koekler. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





Stokowski to Be Granted 


Year’s Leave of Absence 
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[Continued from page 1] 

Orchestra Association paid tribute to 
the splendid service the conductor has 
rendered and expressed the hope that 
he would be able to return in the fall 
of 1928. 

Mr. Stokowski’s arm was injured in an 
automobile accident some time ago, ac- 
cording to the announcement. For some 
time he has suffered from neuritis in 
the right shoulder, which necessitated 
his conducting with the left hand. He 
was relieved at several concerts this 
season by Artur Rodzinski, assistant 
conductor. During his usual mid-winter 
vacation, Fritz Reiner, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, led several con- 
certs in Philadelphia. Both these leaders 
are among the possibilities for next 
season’s conductorships. It has been 
stated in dispatches from Europe that 
Sir Thomas Beecham will appear with 
the forces. 


CEDAR FALLs, Iowa.—The Bel Canto 
Glee Club of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, Alpha Corinne Mayfield, direc- 
tor, gave a concert recently, in which 
Edward Kurtz was the assisting soloist 
and Pauline Johnson the accompanist. 





Harriet I. Boyce-Smith 


OS ANGELES, April 9.—Four 
of the Hollywood Bowl Audi- 
tion Board’s meetings have been 
held thus far, in an endeavor to 
select two resident artists as solo- 
ists for the coming season. Har- 
riet I. Boyce-Smith, formerly a 
concert pianist and for many years 
prominent in the musical life of 
Chicago, is chairman of the audi- 
tion board. Mrs. Boyce-Smith has 





announced that about forty artists 
have been heard. Many applica- 
tions are still on file in the Bowl 
headquarters. Registrations for 
this year close on April 15. 





Mabel Daniels Wins Composition Prize 

Boston, April 9.—Mabel W. Daniels 
of Brookline, Mass., has received the 
award of $100 in the national music con- 
test conducted bv the League of Amer- 
ican Penwomen, for her chorus entitled 


“The Ride,” for male. voices. The 
League, which has headquarters in 
Washington, has been -holding a series 
of national contests in the fine arts, of 
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LOS ANGELES HAILS 
GRAINGER’S RECITAL 
Orchestral Concerts Given 


With Soloists in 
Standard Music 


By Hal Davidson Crain 





Los ANGELES, April 9.—Percy Grain- 
ger made one of his infrequent appear- 
ances in piano recital in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, on March 31, when nearly 
3000 rejoiced in the buoyancy of his in- 
vigorating art. Mr. Grainger took the 
audience into his confidence and made il- 
tuminating remarks concerning the in- 


terpretation of his modern group. He 
played Liszt’s arrangement of Bach’s 
Fantasia and Fugue for Organ in G 
Minor, Schumann’s Sonata in G Minor, 
and music by Ravel, Fauré, Debussy and 
Albeniz. The concert was under the 
Behymer management. 

Paloma Schramm-Baruch was the 
piano soloist in the popular Sunday aft- 
ernoon concert of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Emil Oberhoffer conducting. The 
artist achieved both an artistic and 
popular success in Grieg’s Concerto in A 
Minor, playing with a good quality of 
tone and marked rhythmic accent. Other 
numbers on the program. were Chad- 
wick’s Symphonic Poem, “My Jubilee,” 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor, and an 


arrangement of Liszt’s “Hungarian” 
Rhapsody No. 2. 
The Woman’s Symphony, Henry 


Schoenefeld, conductor, was-heard in its 
last concert in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium on April 1. This organization, 
consisting of some eighty players, is fast 
achieving a cohesiveness and a unity of 
purpose that merit attention. The pro- 
gram included the Overture, “Fingal’s 
Cave,” Mendelssohn; Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in D, and a Suite for strings by 
Mr. Schoenefeld. The soloist was Mar- 
jorie Dodge, soprano, who sang “Leise, 
leise” from “Der Freischiitz,” with bril- 
liancy and in fine style. 


Oregon Clubs Hold Contests 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 9.—Bernice 
Simmons was the winner of the piano 
contest directed by the Oregon Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Margaret Ken- 


nedy, soprano, and Sylvia Weinstein 
Margulis, violinist, were the only en- 
trants in the other classes. Eugene 


Goossens, Ethel G. Cannon and David 
Campbell were the judges. Recent re- 
citals have been given by students of 
Ruth Bradley Keiser, Lucien Becker, 
Theodora Bushnell, Albert Creitz and 
Susie Michael. J. F. 
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STRAUSS WIT GIVES 
CHICAGOANS DELIGHT 


Stock Presents Novelty in 
Suite from “Burger 
als Edelmann” 


By Farnsworth Wright 





Cuicaco, April 9.—A refreshing nov- 
elty was offered by the Chicago Sym- 
phony in Orchestra Hall on the afternoon 
of April 8, when Frederick Stock led his 
musicians through Strauss’ clever Suite 
from music to “Der Biirger als Edel- 
mann.” This Suite, written for a Ger- 
man version of Moliére’s comedy-ballet, 


“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” succeeds 
in being humorous just as “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” succeeds. It is witty without 
the use of banging drums or other obvi- 
ous means, and gets its effectiveness 
from the deft turn of a phrase, or sud- 
den hilarious modulations. Though 
there is no deep emotional aspect to the 
Suite, it is a masterpiece of orchestra- 
tion, written with the superlative tech- 
nic of a composer whose handling of 
orchestral colors has added something 
permanent and decidedly worthwhile to 
music. 

Hans Huber’s Symphony No. 2, E 
Minor, which followed the Strauss music, 
rather suffered by comparison. Yet in 
itself the Symphony is very attractive, 
with many pages of deep beauty, well 
sustained throughout its four brief 
movements. Mr. Stock deserves thanks 
for restoring it to the répertoire. 

Eric De Lamarter conducted his Suite, 
“The Betrothal.” This is whimsical mu- 
sic, graceful, light-hearted, full of de- 
lightful surprises, and expert in the 
matter of orchestral technic. Jaques 
Gordon, the concertmaster, shared the 
public’s acclaim with the composer. 

Other delightful numbers were Gré- 


try’s “Tambourin” from “Céphale et 
Procris,” in Felix Mottl’s arrangement, 
and Smetana’s symphonic poem, “The 


Moldau.” 

At the children’s concert of Thursday 
afternoon, Mr. Stock conducted the first 
of the customary two performances of 
the month, the program being the final 
one in the juvenile series. It contained 
music by Halvorsen, Schubert, Mac- 
Dowell, Sowerby and Elgar, as well as 
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excerpts from Debussy’s “Children’s 
Corner.” Florence Kirsch, a_ twelve- 
year-old pianist, pupil of Howard Wills, 
gave an admirable performance of the 
Allegro from Mozart’s D Minor Con- 
certo, showing a fine instinctive musical 
appreciation and a remarkably well de- 
veloped pianism. 


TWO ARTISTS ARE ADDED 
TO FACULTY OF COLLEGE 








Arch Bailey and Raphael Spiro Join 
Staff to Teach Singing and Violin 
Playing Next Season 


Cuicaco, April 9. — Two musicians 
have been added to the Chicago Musica! 
College faculty for the season of 1927- 
28. Arch Bailey, a baritone, born in 


Kansas, and Raphael Spiro, violinist, 
who has lived in Chicago for several 
years, are expected to strengthen the 
roster in their respective departments, 
according to Carl D. Kinsey, manager. 

Both artists have profited from study 
in America and abroad. Mr. Bailey, 
formerly, dean of music at Iowa State 
College, left that office to become Oscar 
Seagle’s assistant at Schroon Lake. 
Later he spent a year and a half in Eu- 
rope, studying in Paris with the late 
Jean de Reszké and Reynaldo Hahn, and 
coaching in England with Ben Davies. 
For the last five years Mr. Bailey has 
been a member of the faculty of Horner 
Institute, Kansas City, and has fulfilled 
many recital engagements. 

Mr. Spiro, born in Lodz, Poland, stud- 
ied at the age of five with Lazar Orten- 
berg, and at the age of eight played the 
First Violin Concerto of Rode as soloist 
with the Lodz Philharmonic. After com- 
pleting his course under Ortenberg at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory, the young 
violinist studied with Gustave Baumgar- 
ten in Leipzig, and made extensive con- 
cert tours through European musical 
centers. Coming to America, to study 
with Léon Sametini, Mr. Spiro eventu- 
ally entered the concert field in the 
United States. A significant part of his 
concertizing has been given over to joint 
sonata recitals with Franz Pfau, a 
young Viennese pianist. 

Herbert Witherspoon, president of the 
Chicago Musical College, has been lec- 
turing in the South, visiting Nashville, 
Birmingham, Mobile, Jackson, Memphis 
and Little Rock. Mr. Kinsey left Chi- 
cago on Thursday evening, to join Mr. 
Witherspoon, the two being due to re- 
turn to Chicago on April 10. The final 
engagements in Mr. Witherspoon’s lec- 
ture series for this season are before 
the North Central Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence in Springfield, Ill., and as toast- 
master at the banquet following, in the 
week of April 10; before the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, at the Con- 
gress Hotel, April 20, and, on April 28, 
before music teachers of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, at a luncheon to be held 
at the Elks’ Club, by the Civic Music 
League. 


Barre Hill Booked in Festivals 


Cuicaco, April 9.—Barre Hill, bari- 
tone, has been engaged to appear as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony and 
a chorus of 1000 children at the Ann 
Arbor Festival, May 20, and to sing with 
the Combined Civic Music Association 
Choruses in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
April 24. Mr. Hill will sing at the 
Oberlin Festival on May 24. 


Wilmette Club Hears Artists 


Cuicaco, April 9.—Milan Lusk, vio- 
linist, and Alvene Ressiguie, contralto, 
were greeted by a capacity audience 
when appearing before the Wilmette 
Woman’s Club on March 22. In honor 
of the seventieth birthday of his teacher, 
Otakar Sevcik, Mr. Lusk played Sevcik’s 
transcription of the Bohemian folk-song, 
“The Blue-eyed Maiden.” 


Soto Engaged for Theaters 


Cuicaco, April 9.—Angel Soto, 
Mexican tenor, who has completed a 
two-weeks’ engagement at Terrace Gar- 
den, has been engaged to sing for four 
weeks in the Balaban and Katz theaters, 
Hubert Schmit, his manager, announces. 





Chicago VVeek Holds Vital Interest 


Recitals Given by Guiomar 
Novaes, Louis Vierne and 
Others—Rudolph Reuter and 
Jacques Gordon Heard in 
Local Premiere of Goossens’ 
Sonata—New Work by Hans 
Lévy Heniot Presented by 
Gordon Quartet 


HICAGO, April 9.—Guiomar Novaes 
played the piano none the less bril- 
liantly on April 3 because she chose to 
darken almost to midnight blackness the 
Goodman Theater, in which she was 


heard by a large and cordial audience. 
Mme. Novaes’ opulent and beautifully 
graduated tone was once more a strik- 
ing feature of her expressive perform- 
ance. She gave discernment and care 
to the Handel-Brahms Variations, a 
group of Chopin the Strauss-Godowsky 
“Fledermaus,” the Fourth Sonata of 
Skryabin and other works. 

George Mulfinger was heard again in 
the same theater on April 38, choosing 
the Schumann Piano Sonata in F Sharp 
Minor, Bartok’s Sonatina and an ad- 
mirable miscellany, including an inter- 
esting composition of his own, “The 
Bells.” Mr. Mulfinger, enthusiastically 
applauded by a crowded house, strength- 
ened the excellent impression he had 
made at an earlier appearance. He has a 
spirit in which sympathy and a reticent 
style are compactly blended, and which 
is active in divergent modes of thought. 
He has also the advantages of a beau- 
tiful tone and a facile style. 

Margaret Weiland made a pleasant 
impression when heard in a piano recital 
in the Playhouse on April 3. She has 
genuine skill and much individuality of 
feeling. 


Quartet Plays New Work 


The Gordon String Quartet gave the 
second of its concerts under the auspices 
of the Library of Congress, through the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, 
on April 3, in the Simpson Theater in 
the Field Museum. An interesting ex- 
perience was the first hearing of a well 
written work, called “A _  Sprightly 
Episode,” by Hans Lévy Heniot. A 
transposition of the composer’s last two 
names will reveal his identity as the son 
of the noted pianist and teacher. Mr. 


Heniot’s talent for composition is 
genuine, and his work was _ repeated. 
The playing of the quartet was im- 
peccable, as usual. 

The Chicago String Quartet played 


quartets by Mendelssohn and Franck at 
its final concert of the season, given at 
the Cordon Club on April 3 

Esther Lundy-Newcomb was heard in 
soprano recital in the Goodman Theater 
on April 4, under the auspices of the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance. 
The remarkable brilliance, smoothness 
and power of her voice were once more 
enjoyed by Mrs. Newcomb’s Chicago 
following; and her expressive style gave 
added interest to a program containing 
works by Respighi, Cimara, Erich Wolff, 


Hugo Wolf, Strauss, Borodin, Cui, Pol- 
dowski, Grovlez, Carpenter, Bridge, 
Besly and Tompkins. Beulah Taylor 
Porter was the admirable accompanist. 


Introduce Goossens’ Sonata 


Rudolph Reuter, pianist, and Jacques 
Gordon, violinist, gave the second and 
last of their joint recitals for this sea- 
son in Kimball Hall on April 5. The 
first Chicago performance of a Sonata 
in E Minor by Eugene Goossens brought 
to light a well written and melodious 
work of somewhat reserved emotional 
impulse. Mr. Reuter expended his 
polished virtuosity on performances of 


piano solos by Busoni, Korngold, Nie- 
mann, Henselt and Schumann. Mr. 
Gordon played the charming suite of 
“Mediterranean Sketches” by Stella 
Roberts; his fine tone and suave style 
were well suited to the freshness and 
directness of Miss Roberts’ sparkling 
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melodies. Joseph Brinkman was the 
accompanist. The Franck Sonata com- 
pleted the program. 

Louis Vierne was heard in organ re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on April 6. His 
playing was enjoyed for its masterly 
execution and its ingratiating taste. 
Madeleine Richepin, soprano, assisted. 

Katherine White, soprano, and Harold 
Van Horne, pianist, were heard in the 
Fine Arts Recital Hall on April 7. Miss 
White, having excellent accompaniments 
from Robert Macdonald, sang with a 
voice of singular freshness, in an ex- 
pressive and beautifully proportioned 
style. Mr. Van Horne attracted ‘con- 
siderable attention by giving a persua- 
sive performance of Brahms’ F Sharp 
Minor Sonata, seldom played here. He 
has a well- developed technic and genu- 
ine musical individuality. 

Clara M. Schevill, contralto, sang in 
the W. W. Kimball Company’s regular 
Friday series, at noon in Kimball Hall. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


Leginska to Lead Woman’s Symphony 
as Guest 


CuicaGco, April 9.—Ethel Leginska 
will appear as guest conductor of the 
Woman’s Symphony of Chicago at its 
sixth concert, in the Goodman Theater, 
April 19. The program will include the 
Overture to “Euryanthe,” Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s Marche 
Slave and the A Major Piano Concerto 
of Mozart, with the conductor as soloist. 


Mendez Heard in Recital 


RoOcKFoRD, ILL., April 9 
dez, cordially received when heard in 
piano recital before the Rockford Wom- 
an’s Club on March 29, disclosed a facile 
technic and a fine interpretative style in 
a program including groups of Chopin 
and Debussy, Griffes’ “The Fountain of 
the Acqua Paola” and Liszt’s Thirteenth 
Rhapsody. 





Festivals Engage Cara Verson 


CHICAGO, April 9.—Cara Verson, who 
was heard at Dana College, Blair, Neb.., 
on March 30, will fulfill many engage- 
ments in April and May. Among them 
are to be several festivals and an ap- 
pearance with the New York Little Sym- 
phony. 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


ma=iHIS week's list of new 
music is a particularly 
well varied one, includ- 
ing three cantatas, two 
for mixed chorus and 
one for women’s voices, 
arrangements of well known numbers 
for chamber music organizations, with 
a sprinkling of piano pieces and songs. 
In this budget there is both variety 
and quality to suit most tastes. 











American poets have imspired the 
choral works offered for consideration. 
Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal” has 


much fine lyric inspiration and, more- 
over, not a few musical connotations, so 
that it forms a delightful subject. Joa- 
quin Miller is a more rugged personal- 
itv: his “Columbus” contains effective 
and sturdy verses. An Indian theme 
is utilized by Frederick H. Martens for 
a cantata. “The Land of Souls. 

* ¢ 2 
Short Cantata A poem by Joaquin Mil- 
for Chorus of ler has furnished E. S. 
Women's Voices Hosmer with his text 

for a short cantata for 
women’s voices. with incidental baritone, 
or alto solos, entitled “Columbus” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). It is a short work, 
requiring only ten minutes for perform 
ance, but it makes an agreeable novelty 
for a program. While it ts easy to sing 
and tuneful. it has passages that are 
quite dramatic, built largely about those 
words which have become a part of his- 
tory, said to have been uttered by Colum- 


bus in answer to all complaints and 
questionings: “Sail on 
> > > 
Two Cantatas Franz C. Bornschein's 
for Chorus of choral works are al- 
Mixed Voices ways of more than 
casual interest. His 


latest production of this kind is a setting 
of James Russell Lowell’s poem, “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” scored for 
mixed chorus, with baritone and tenor 
solos and a choir of children’s voices; 
this last optional. It may be performed 
with either piano or orchestral accom- 
paniment (J. Fischer & Bro.). The 
story of the Knight’s search for the 
Holy Grail which, like the Blue Bird, is 
eventually found at home, is excellent 
material for musical treatment and Mr. 
Bornschein has taken full advantage of 
it. His music flows broadly and expres- 
sively, carrying the listener along in a 
musical unfolding of the story that 
moves hand in hand with the text. There 
is not a trite or commonplace measure In 
the work. The time of performance is 
about twenty or twenty-five minutes. 
William Lester's “The Land of Souls,” 
which also comes from the Fischer press, 
is another cantata for mixed voices that 
is unusually interesting. Mr. Lester has 
had the co-operation of Frederick H. 
Martens, who has provided a text, in the 
form of an Indian legend, that is well 
adapted for musical setting. The music 
while not particularly difficult, is more 
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elaborate than that which is usually 
found in short cantatas; but most of the 
difficulties, such as they are, are in the 
piano accompaniment. There is just 
enough of the Indian flavor about the 
music to add spice. Mr. Lester has con- 
siderable technical dexterity and he 
writes with freedom and surety, with the 
result that the work will be found to 
be of real interest. There are solos for 
tenor and baritone. If desired, the ac- 
companiment may be played by an or- 


chestra. > 2 


Old and New The folk - music of 
Folk Songs North America  con- 
of Canada tinues to unfold before 


the musicians and the 
public in a wealth that is nothing short 
of remarkable. In the United States, 
collectors have been gathering quantities 
of Negro, Indian and Anglo-Saxon 
melodies and songs, and there have been 
a few melodies of Canada that have 
seeped through and been admired. But 
now there comes a book of “Canadian 
Folk Songs, Old and New” (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co.) that affords a bet- 
ter insight into the music of the French 
portion of Canada’s population than 
anything that has appeared to date—so 
far, at least as my personal knowledge 
goes. John Murray Gibbon has selected 
and translated the songs and the melo- 
dies have been harmonized by Geoffrey 
O’Hara and Oscar O’Brien. 

Most of these Canadian songs, of 
course, were brought out by the early 
settlers of the country from their native 
France; but they pioneered and evolved 
with the new land and gradually took 
on a new meaning, in many instances. 
Anybody who knows the _ French- 
Canadians knows that they are an emo- 
tional people, a people who feel deeply 
and a singing people. No wonder, then, 
that they have preserved their rich folk- 
music. This book contains only thirty 
of the hundreds of songs that may still 
be heard beyond our northern border; 
but Mr. Gibbon has made it a very rep- 
resentative collection and one that will 
delight the heart of all lovers of folk- 
music, particularly as he includes the 
original French words as well as the 
translations. Neither Mr. O’Hara nor Mr. 
O’Brien has attempted to elaborate or 
“modernize” the accompaniments. 
Rather, they have retained al! the naive 
and old-time flavor of the original melo- 
dies, providing, at the same time, mu- 
sicianly and adequate support. 

a“ «< *x 


Solos for the No less than eight 
Piano by L. piano pieces by L. Les- 
Leslie Loth lie Loth have come to 

this desk in the last 
two weeks. put out from two publishing 
houses. This composer manages to turn 
out a considerable number of pieces, yet 
he never seems to be over-writing. The 
“Five Poetic Sketches” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) are the most ambitious of those 
numbers recently received. There are 
five titles in this book: “The Mountain 
Top,” “To a Fringed Gentian,” “The 
Zephyr,” “Ode to Evening” and “The 
Solitary Pine.” In all five Mr. Loth has 
written admirable music, music that is 
full of color and full of meaning. In 
most cases the composer has drawn a 
tone picture of the title—though Mr. 
Loth might admit a possible difference 
of opinion in a musical portrayal of a 
fringed gentian! 

Less subjective but equally melodious 
and pianistic are three pieces entitled 
“In Falling Twilight,” “Bells at Eve- 
ning” and “A Passing Song” (Clayton 
F. Summy Co.), Technically, these num- 
bers are, like those already mentioned, 
not difficult (though the Sketches con- 
tain a few rough spots for those who are 
not skillful) but they make better teach- 
ing pieces in one respect; namely, they 
require less understanding for their in- 
terpretation. 
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Variety and Quality Distinguish budget of New Music 


With the publication of 
William Arms Fisher’s 
arrangement of _ the 
Largo from Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony as a song, with 
words in Negro dialect, under the title 
“Goin’ Home,” this movement has be- 
come still more popular and has gone 


through some eight arrangements and 
adaptations. The latest attempt is a 
string quartet arrangement, made by 
Karl Rissland. In quality, it is in keep- 
ing with the arrangements which have 


Dvorak and 
Cadman Pieces 
Arranged 


preceded it and it will doubtless share 
in their popularity. 

Early last year Charles Wakefield 
Cadman wrote a song, entitled “My Gift 
for You,” which registered another real 
hit. So much so that it may now be 
obtained as a solo, in three keys; as a 
duet for two high or two low voices; 
for violin and piano, and, finally, in a 
recently made arrangement for a trio 
of violin, ’cello and piano, for which, 
also, Karl Rissland is responsible. Both 
these numbers, the Cadman song and 
the Dvorak movement, are from the same 
press (Oliver Ditson Co.). 





NEW HAVEN GREETS ARTISTS OF RENOWN 


Resident Musicians Share in 
Honors Paid to 


Performers 
By Arthur Troostwyk 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., April 9.—Music 
by Weber, Wagner, Moussorgsky and 
Brahms was played with great artistry 
by the Boston Symphony at the fourth 
of five concerts given in Woolsey Hall 
under the auspices of the Yale School 
of Music and the management of 
Rudolph Steinert. There was a large 
attendance. 

Fritz Kreisler made his annual pil- 
grimage to New Haven on March 14, 
when he enthralled an audience that 
filled the Shubert Theater. The pro- 
gram contained numbers that provided 
excellent means for disclosing the violin- 
ist’s inimitable art. Mr. Kreisler, with 
his splendid co-artist, Carl Lamson, gave 
Mozart’s Sonata in B Flat, and works 
by Bach and Corelli. There were also 
salon numbers and many encores. The 
recital was under the local management 
of Rudolph Steinert. 

The Berkshire Playhouse Trio—Bruce 
Simonds, pianist; Hugo Kortschak, vio- 
linist, and Emmeran Stoeber, ’cellist,— 
members of the Yale School of Music 
faculty, concluded a series of three con- 


March 16. Trios by Beethoven, Rameau 
and Ravel were played with rare musi- 
cianship and understanding. 

In the same auditorium, the following 
afternoon, students of the Yale School 
of Music gave their second informal re- 
cital of the year. Participants were: 
Alfonso Cavallaro, Mabel Benson, Max 
Berman, Vincent Odrich, William V. 
Batelli, Mary L. Thorp, Gladys W. 
Rosenbluth, Katherine H. Burnham, 
Isabel A. Lockwood and C. Johns. 

Harry B. Jepson, University organist, 
gave the fifth of his series of Sunday 
organ recitals in Woolsey Hall. On the 
program were works by Bingham, Bach, 
James and Franck. The organist’s own 
“Romance” was played from manuscript. 

The third of five expositions of 
classical and modern chamber music by 
Arthur Whiting was given in Sprague 
Memorial Hall. The assisting artist was 
Mina Hager, contralto. Mr. Whiting 
was at the piano. A feature of the 
recital was the singing by Miss Hager 
of three Whiting songs, “When I Am 
Dead”; “A Birthday,” and “Voice.” 

The Smith College Glee Club, of which 
Ivan Gorokhoff is the conductor, gave a 
concert in Woolsey Hall under the aus- 
pices of the New Haven Smith College 
Club. An interesting number sung by 
the chorus was “Aye Waukin O!” (Scot- 
tish Air) by Richard Donovan, a gradu- 
ate of the Yale School of Music, and 
now a member of the Smith College 





certs in Sprague Memorial Hall on music department. 
Kansas City Musicians Unite in Bee- 


thoven Musicale 


KANSAS City, KAN., April 9.—A Bee- 
thoven centenary musicale was given on 


March 24, in the Washington Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Partici- 
pating were the Central High School 


Orchestra, Wendell M. Ryder, conductor; 
the High School Girls Glee Club, under 
Florence Jones; an instrumental trio, 
Turney Gibson, Esther Shaw-Gibson and 
Raynold Stack; Imogene Ransdel, Daniel 
Doores, Albert Couchman, Mrs. David 
Bjorkman, Reba Greist, Louise Heaton. 
the Junior College Violin Quartet, 
Turney Gibson, Robert Cowden, Milan 
Mahale and Robert Young. J. F. Welle- 
meyer gave an address on Beethoven. 
The concert was arranged by the follow- 
ing committee, Mrs. W. J. Logan, chair- 
man; J. F. Wellemeyer, W. W. Wylie, 
R. M. Riley, Mrs. Lester Wickliffe, 
Bessie Miller, Mrs. Louis Collar, Dr. J. 


W. May, Florence Jones, Rev. Robert 
Karr, Wendell Ryder. Pr. A. C. 
Orange Children Respond to First 


Symphonic Concert Arranged for them 
_ ORANGE, N. J., April 9.—Every seat 
in the large auditorium of the new 
Orange High School was occupied on 
the afternoon of March 22 when appar- 
ently every school child in Orange came 


to hear the first symphony concert for 
young people arranged by a committee 
of progressive parents. The concert 
was to have been given by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, but it was 
necessary to make a last minute change, 
and men from New York orchestras 
were recruited. The program included 
the Overture to “Oberon,” two move- 
ments from Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony, the first movement of “Schéhéra- 
zade” and excerpts from Bizet’s “L’Ar- 
lésienne” Suite. Pr. 


Harriet Ware Choral Society Scores in 
Début 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., April 
new Harriet Ware Choral Society of 
forty members gave its first concert 
with the Plainfield Symphony Society, 
Christiaan Kriens, conductor, in the 
High School Auditorium on the evening 
of March 7. A beautiful performance of 
Miss Ware’s “Undine,” a lyric tone poem 
for soprano, tenor, women’s chorus and 
orchestra was given—the chorus singing 
with lovely quality, dramatic feeling and 
power under the leadership of Howard 
Savage. The orchestra also gave an un- 
usually fine performance of its part, and 
the fine singing of Marion Meeker and 
Bruce Campbell brought enthusiastic 
applause. 


9.—The 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
TO HOLD SUMMER CLASSES 


Sixteenth Holiday Session Will Be Con- 
ducted in Conjunction With Johns 
Hopkins University 

BALTIMORE, April 9.—Harold Ran- 
dolph, director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, announces that the sixteenth ses- 
sion of the summer school will be held 
from June 27 to Aug. 6 As usual, i 
will be conducted in conjunction with the 
summer school of the Johns Hopkins 
University, thus making it possible for 
students at either school to take sup- 
plementary studies at the other. By 
means of this co-operation § certain 
courses taken in the Conservatory will 
be accepted by the University as elec- 
tives for candidates for the degree of 
bachelor of science. 

Dr. Edward F. Buchner will conduct 
the University school and Frederick R. 
Huber the one at the Conservatory. The 
staff of the latter will consist of mem- 
bers of the winter faculty and instruc- 
tors of the preparatory department. The 
piano department wil! include Pasquale 
Tallarico, Austin Conradi, Otto Ort- 
mann, Virginia Blackhead, Carlotta 
Heller, Mabel Thomas and Mrs. Lubov 
Breit Keefer. Charles H. Bochau will 
have charge of the vocal department. 
The violin department will be conducted 
by J. C. Van Hulsteyn and Frank Git- 
telson, and the organ department by 
Louis Robert. 

In addition, the summer school will 
offer courses in harmony and composi- 
tion by Howard R. Thatcher, a course 
in interpretation from Mr. Conradi and 
courses in ear training and accompany- 


ing by the seme 2s Blackhead and 
Thomas. The former will also conduct 
a teachers’ training course and a course 


in appreciation. 


Renée Chemet Concludes Tour of Britain 


Renée Chemet, | violinist, has arrived 
in Paris after a tour of Great Britain. 
where she gave a pot of concerts fol- 
lowing her return from the United 
States. She played at the Ni rwood Con- 
cert, Preston; at the Phi harmonic So- 
ciety Concert, Liver] : at the Rail- 
way Guards Concert in the Usher Hall, 
Edinburgh; and in Man- 


chester and London. Mme. 
return to the United States at 
of September to fulfil a series of 
ments. 


Chemet will 
the end 


engage- 
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ONTREAL, 
Althouse, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 


April 9.—Paul 
tenor, formerly of 


and Léon Rothier, bass, now of 
that Company, were guest soloists 
when J. J. Goulet led a recent con- | 
cert performance of “The Damna- | 
tion of Faust” with the Associa- 
tion des Chanteurs de Montreal. 
Above, Messrs. Althouse, Rothier 
and Goulet are “snapped” in front 
of the auditorium. 


ELECT TEACHER-OFFICERS 


Hartford Association Holds Meeting to 
Appoint Officials and Committee 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 9.—The Mu- 
sic Teachers Association of Connecticut 
held its annual meeting on April 2 in the 
Hopkins Street High School. Harriette 
Brower of New York spoke on “Funda- 
mental Training in Piano Study, Both 
Class and Private.” 

James D. Price, associate supervisor 
of music in the Hartford public schools, 
was elected president of this association. 
Also elected are Mabel Wainwright of 
Hartford, vice-president; Ethel W. Hale 
and Priscilla A. Rose, treasurer and sec- 
retary; Prof. Waldo S. Pratt of the 


Hartford Theological Seminary counsel- 
lor. On the executive committee are 
Elsie Dresser, retiring president, organ- 
ist at Center Church; Alice Gillette of 


Hartford; Ruth Wolcott, supervisor of 
music in Wethersfield public schools, and 
Marion Darwood, supervisor ~ the “ 
Manchester public schools. . 


Daughter of Radium Discoverer to Play 


S. Hurok announces the engagement 
of Eva Curie, daughter of the dis- 
coverers of radium, Pierre Curie and 
Mme. Curie, for a series of concerts in 
America for the season of 1927-28. 
Mmeé. Curie, who collaborated with her 
husband in his laboratory researches and 
has since continued his work, has two 
daughters; the elder, Irene, has fol- 
lowed in her parent’s footsteps devoting 
her life to research work, and is her 
mother’s constant companion at the Insti- 
tute which bears her name. The young- 
er daughter, Eva Curie, attracted at- 
tention as a musician at an early age. 


Sittig Trio Lists “Intimate Musicale” 

An “intimate musicale” is announced 
by the Sittig Trio for Steinway Hall, the 
afternoon of April 26. The players— 


Margaret Sittig, violinist; Edgar H. 
Sittig, ’cellist, and Frederick V. Sittig, 
pianist, will play the Fantasiestiicke, 


Op. 88, of Schumann and Loeillet’s 
“Sonata a Trois.” Miss Sittig will play 
the A Minor Concerto of Vivaldi and 
of Beethoven, and Edgar Sittig 
Boéllmann Variations. 


solos 


the 


Terre HAUTE, IND.—Pupils of L. Eva 
Alden were heard in a Beethoven pro- 
gram on April 3. Miss Alden analyzed 
the Fifth Symphony. 


CLEVELAND PLAYERS FETED IN HAVANA 


Pidiharmonie. a al Modern 
Group Give First 
Hearings 
By Nena Benitez 


HAVANA, March 20.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra, under its admirable conduc- 
tor, Nikolai Sokoloff, and its expert and 
charming manager dAdella_ Prentiss 
Hughes, was hailed in its first visit to 
Havana, giving three concerts at the 
Payret Theater. These were private 
auditions. The brilliant playing proved 
a revelation to local audiences. 

The program presented by Pedro 


Sanjuan, conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, on March 13, was one of un- 
usual interest. He offered for the first 


time in Cuba Honegger’s “Pastorale 
dvEté.” A Prelude for strings by the 
youthful Cuban composer, Garcia de 


Caturla, the latter played for the first 
time anywhere. The concert opened 
with the Prelude to “Lohengrin” and 
closed with an excerpt from “Die Walk- 
ire,” brilliantly played by the orchestra. 

There was also the presentation of a 
Cuban contralto, recently arrived from 
Spain, Maria Rosa, Cabrera de Kowal- 
sky. She sang two arias from “Samson 
et Dalilah,” a “Momance” by Haydn, 
“Ode Saffica” of Brahms and Reynaldo 
Hahn’s “L’Heure Exquise”’ and “En 
Sourdine.” After much applause she 
gave as encores songs by Hr. Sanjuan 
and her teacher, Ignacio Tabuyo. Her 
voice is of rich and beautiful quality, 
and she sings with great command of 
resources. Mme. Cabrera-Kowalsky 
was enthusiastically greeted by the audi- 
ence. 


Although not announced in the pro- 
gram, Enrique Ros, Cuban pianist, 
played finely a few numbers at this 
concert. His works were by Chopin, 


Fuentes and others. 
The Society of New 
second concert at the Sala Falcon before 
a large and appreciative audience. Alex 
Carpentier, music critic and leader of 
the concerts, explained the works heard 
for the first time in Cuba. Among them 
were “La Oracién del Torero” by Turina 
for string quartet; “Canciones Populares 
Espafiolas” by De Falla, transcribed for 
piano and ’cello by Maréchal, and beau- 
tifully played by Alberto Roldan; Ravel’s 
“Allegro” from the Quartet in F; the 
Scherzo from the Quintet (“Le joli Jeu 
de Furet”) by Roger-Ducasse and two 


Music gave its 


piano compositions by Prokofieff and 
Goossens, played with others by De- 
bussy, Stravinsky and Jacques Ibert by 
the young artist, Eugene Helmer. “Chi- 
quilladas” from a quartet by Severo 
Muguerza, Spanish composer now in 
Havana, was played for the first time 


anywhere at this concert, being well re- 
ceived by the audience. Amadeo Roldan, 
Cuban composer and concertmaster of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, headed the 
quartet which interpreted the different 
works, together with Rafael Cabrera, 
Josef Sinielnikow and Alberto Roldan. 
The Havana Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Gonzalo Roig, gave their 


monthly concert at the National Thea 
ter, playing Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony and three Dances from Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘‘Casse-Noisette” Suite, finely 
interpreted. The concert closed with 
Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat Major with 
Francisco V. Portela as soloist. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic. 

A series of three chamber orchestra 
concerts, organized and directed by Al- 
berto Falcon, pianist and teacher, was 
inaugurated at the Sala Falcén on a 
recent Sunday. The interesting pro- 
gram began with a fine rendition of 
Haydn’s Symphony in D followed by 
Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite, and closed 
with “Le Cygne” of Saint-Saéns and 
Berlioz’ “Hungarian March.” 

The annual concert of the Gonzalez- 
Molina Conservatory was given at the 
Prado Theater. The chorus and orches- 
tra of the Conservatory joined in the 
“clave-bolero” by Jorge Anckermann, 
“Ilusion Fugaz”’ and “Amor Florido.” 
Maria Teresa Perez played the Concerto 
in G Minor by Mendelssohn with orches- 
tra. Rosa Chanivecky gave a notable 
interpretation of “Airs Tziganes” by C. 
Espejo. The orchestra played “Acuare- 
las Valencianas” by E. L. Chavarri for 
the first time in Cuba. Joaquin Molina 
conducted the orchestra with success. 

Enrique Ros, young Cuban pianist, 
who was a winner in the contests of 
the National Music League of New 
York, gave a brilliant recital at the 
Teatro Principal de la Comedia. His 
program included a Chopin group, two 
works of Laureano Fuentes, Ignacio 
Cervantes, Gustavo Morales, Albeniz, 
Skriabin, Godowsky, Rachmaninoff and 
Liszt. The last composer’s “Campan- 
ella” ‘brought much applause for the 
artist, who played it masterfully. He 
was obliged to offer several “encores.” 

Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentes, Cuban 
composer, gave an interesting lecture at 
the Prado Theater on “The Influence of 


African Rhythms on the Cuban Folk- 
Lore.” 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, was a re- 


cent féted visitor to Havana. He gave 
two recitals at the Payret Theater, a 
fine exhibition of his unusual art. 


Lexington Musicians Are Heard 


LEXINGTON, Ky., April 9.—The second 
concert of the University of Kentucky 
Band was given on March 27 at the 
University, under Elmer Sulzer. The 
program included music by Brahms, 
Suppé, Chambers, Alford and Luders. 
Student recitals were given at Hamilton 
College and St. Catherine’s Academy on 
March 30. Over 1000 persons, most of 
them school children, received perfect 
papers in the Annual Music Memory 
Contest held under the auspices of the 
Civic League and MacDowell Music Club. 
Carl Sandburg gave a number of folk- 
songs at his a at the U niversity of 
Kentucky, March 30. M. C. 58. 


WATERLOO, IowaA.—Mildred Gleason 
has been appointed song leader by the 
Iowa State organization of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club and wil! 
have charge of assembly singing at the 
Iowa State Convention in Fort Dodge, 
May 13 and 14. 
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‘*FIDELIO’’ CONCERT IS HEARD ON COAST 





Giannini Introduced to San 
Francisco in Recital 
Program 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


San Francisco, April 9.—‘Fidelio 
was recently given in concert form under 
the direction of George Von Hagel in 
Scottish Rite Hall. This admirable per- 
formance was under the auspices of the 
Society of Friends of Music. The cast 
included Albert Gillette, Arthur Schmitt, 
Albert E. Gross, Ruth Louise Mullen, 


Herman Genss, Irene Weinman and 
Gwynfi Jones. 

Dusolina Giannini was introduced to 
San Francisco on March 29. An enorm- 
ous audience awaited her in the Civic 
Auditorium, and Miss Giannini sang with 
opulence of tone and rare artistry. Com- 
posers represented were Handel, Young, 
Donaudy, Beethoven, Respighi, Cimara, 
Puccini, Marsden, Cole, La Forge, 
Sadero and Nuno. In Molly Bernstein, 
Miss Giannini had a fine accompanist. 
The concert was under the management 
of Selby Oppenheimer. 

The Elshuco Trio gave a fine concert 
in Scottish Rite Hall on March 30. The 
program contained trios by Schubert, 
Paul Juon and Beethoven. 

Mishel Piastro, concertmaster of the 
San Francisco Symphony, gave a recital 
in Scottish Rite Auditorium under the 
management of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau. His audience was large and en- 
thusiastic. Composers represented were 
Bach, Glazounoff, Beethoven, Milandre- 
Press, Brahms-Joachim, Auer, Schubert- 
Wilhelmj, Grieg-Piastro and _ Bazzini. 
Lev Schorr was the admirable accom- 
panist. 

Hermann Genss gave a_ Beethoven 
piano recital under the auspices of the 
Friends of Music at the Seven Arts 
Club. He was cordially received. 

Taylor Gordon and J. Rosamond John- 
son gave their third San Francisco con- 
cert for Alice Seckels’ matinée musical 


in the Hotel Fairmont. Again they won 
acclaim for their singing of spirituals. 

The Persinger String Quartet con- 
cluded its San Francisco series of the 
current season, at Scottish Rite Audito- 
rium, on March 22, with a program fea- 
turing the Elshuco Trio as guest artists. 
It was the Trio’s first appearance in this 
city. In the Brahms Trio, Op. 8, and in 
the Loeillet Sonata for Trio in B Minor, 
the visitors made a favorable impres- 
sion. 

The appearance of the Persinger 
group brought forth a welcoming ova- 
tion. The playing of Schubert’s Quartet 
in D Minor by Messrs. Persinger, Ford, 
Firestone and Ferner was magnificent. 

Alexander Brailowsky drew a large 
audience to the Scottish Rite Auditorium 
to hear his second recital. Works played 
were by  Bach-Busoni, Schumann, 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, De Falla and 
Liszt. The Elwyn Bureau presented 
Mr Brailowsky. 

Victor Lichtenstein, whose talks on 
symphony programs have been popular 
features of the season, has begun a new 
series of lectures under the sponsorship 
of the Community Activities Committee 
of the Y. M. H. A. and Y. W. H. A. 

Jeanne de Mare gave an interesting 
lecture-recital on Arthur Honneger’s 
“Le Roi David” for Ida Scott’s Fort- 
nightly audience at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel. 

Ottilla Figueroa, a Mexican pianist, 
made her San Francisco début at the 
Fairmont Hotel, under the direction of 
the Elwyn Bureau. She played with 
power, brilliance and confidence. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff played an un- 
hackneyed piano program before an au- 
dience of 3500 in the Civic Auditorium 
on Sunday afternoon, March 6. A feature 
as exceptional as the material was the 
fact that the entire printed program and 
three encores consumed but an hour and 
a half. This giant of the keyboard gave 
an exhibition of musical sculpture cast 
in a heroic mold. It was intellectual 
rather than emotional playing, and no 
matter how ornate the figure, the music 
stood out with astonishing clarity. Com- 
posers represented were: Schubert- 


Tausig, Schubert-Liszt, Brahms, Chopin, 
Medtner. The concert was under the 
management of Frank Healy. 

Phyllida Ashley, pianist, and Eva 
Gruninger Atkinson, contralto, were 
joint hostesses at a studio tea and mu- 
sicale in their studio on March 6. The 
delightful musical program was given 
by the hostesses, assisted by Aileen 
Fealy, pianist, in two piano numbers 
with Miss Ashley, and by Easton Kent, 
tenor. Grace Northrup, soprano, and 
Harold Dana, baritone, who, together 
with Mrs. Atkinson, comprise San Fran- 
cisco’s newest vocal ensemble, were also 
heard. Mrs. Leo Brandt accompanied. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and Ethel 
Graham Lynde gave an operalogue on 
“A Witch of Salem” at the Fairmont 
Hotel on March 6 under the joint au- 
spices of Alice Seckels: and the San 
Francisco Musical Club. A representa- 
tive audience heard the program with 
keen delight. 





Program of Woman’s Music Given in 
Berkeley 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 9.—The Berke- 
ley League of American Pen Women pre- 
sented Mary Carr Moore in a concert of 
original compositions at the Berkeley 
Piano Club. On the program were ex- 
cerpts from her grand opera “Narcissa” 
which has had several presentations on 
the West Coast; vocal and instrumental 
solos and ensemble numbers. Taking 
part were: Mrs. Charles Ayres, Grace 
Minty, Florence McAechron, Harold 
Spaulding, Nellie Hughes Bennett, Orley 
See, Arthur Kent, Walter Hawijinson, 
Arthur Weiss, and Mrs. Moore. 


Loring Club Gives 206th Concert 


SAN Francisco, April 9.—The Lor- 
ing Club, assisted by Allan Wilson, 
tenor, recently sang before an apprecia- 
tive audience in Scottish Rite Hall. This 
was the 206th appearance of the Loring 
Club in concert. The program contained 
music by Huhn, Bizet, Cobb, Cadman, 
Sullivan, Wallace Sabin and Rose Hil- 
ton. Mr. Wilson sang with success. Otis 
L. Marston sang incidental baritone 
solos. Benjamin S. Moore is the Club’s 
accompanist. A string orchestra also 
participated. M. M 


COAST PRO MUSICA 
PRESENTS GOOSSENS 
Living British Composers 


Discussed at Lecture- 
Recital 


By Hal Davidson Crain 





Los ANGELES, April 9.—The recently 
organized Pro Musica Society presented 
Eugene Goossens on March 25, in a lec- 
ture-recital of his works and those of 
contemporary English composers. Mr. 


Goossens was assisted by the Zoellner 
String Quartet, which was the first to 
introduce Mr. Goossens to American au- 
diences; Jay Plowe, flutist; Lysbeth Le 
Fevre, ’cellist; Winifred Hooke, pianist, 
and Vernice Brand, contralto. 

Tito Schipa gave his second tenor re- 
cital of the season in the Auditorium on 
March 27, under the Behymer manage- 
ment. Again appearing before a sold- 
out house, Mr. Schipa sang in his most 
felicitous manner. Jose Echaniz played 
both solos and accompaniments. The con- 
cert was under the Behymer manage- 
ment. 

A large audience greeted Roland 
Hayes, tenor, in the first of his two 
concerts in the Auditorium on March 28. 
Mr. Hayes sang with his characteristic 
fervor and intensity of style. George 
Leslie Smith and Ruth Cowan were the 
managers. 

Feodor Kolin, pianist, gave a program 
of his compositions in the Biltmore 
music room. Besides explanations of his 
own compositions, Mr. Kolin gave a 
short talk on Beethoven and improvised 
on submitted themes. 


Shelbyville Schools Plan Fourth Festival 


SHELBYVILLE, INp., April 9.—The 
fourth annual May festival of the 
Shelbyville Public Schools will be held 
on the evenings of May 5 and 6. An 
operetta, “The House That Jack Built,” 
will be performed by pupils from the 
schools. ya. Be. 
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Light Shed on Weber’s Florida Musicians Welcome Visit of Organist 
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IENNA, March 25.—Revolu- 

tionary disclosures have been 
made concerning the forebears of 
the composer Weber by Dr. Fried- 
rich Hesele, the town archivist of 
Freiburg, in a recently published 
volume on that composer’s family 
line. He believes he has estab- 
lished that the particular branch 
of the family did not originate in 
Austria, but on the paternal side 
in Swiss stock of the old German 
province of Breisgau. Similarly, 
this branch of the family was not 
distinguished for learned profes- 
sions, as was that of Austria, he 
says, but was made up of bourgeois 
tradesmen. Weber’s great-grand- 
father was a combination of miller, 
wigmaker, farmer and hunter. A 
most important point is that there 
is also an admixture of Gallic 
blood in the composer’s veins, as 
his (maternal) great-grandfather 
was a Frenchman, Laurent Chelar, 
sometimes known as Lorenz Schlar, 
of Gingam in the Netherlands, 
who settled in Breisgau as a 
barber and wigmaker. He there 
married Susanna Oxenitria, a 
Swiss from Basel. The title of 
Freiherr von Weber is said to have 
been assumed by the composer’s 
father on his own initiative, though 
the Austrian branch of the family 
had once received such an honor- 
ary title from the Emperor. 














Leopold Plays in Jacksonville 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., April 9.—Ralph 
Leopold, pianist, scored success when 
heard at the Illinois Woman’s College 
recently. Mr. Leopold gave a program 
of unusual interest. It was made up 
of three Chopin numbers, the Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor by Bach-Tausig, 
three movements of Schytte’s Sonata, 
Op. 53, the “Waltz of the Flowers” by 
Tchaikovsky-Grainger and compositions 
by Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Arensky and 
Sauer. Mr. Leopold was in fine tech- 
nical fettle and proved an artist of dis- 
tinct ability. He was called upon to 
give so many encores, that he had to 
hurry to the railway station after the 


concert in order to make train con- 
nections. 
Young Pianist Wins Approval 


CHICAGO, April 9.—Marcus D’Albert. 
a young Negro pianist, made known his 
good technic when he played Schumann’s 
F Sharp Minor Sonata and other music 
in Lyon and Healy Hall on March 22. 

All the material in MusicaL America is 


copurighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





IAMI, April 9.—Clarence Eddy, who 

has been called the “dean of Ameri- 
can organists,” was a recent welcome 
visitor in this city. While sojourning 
here, Mr. Eddy gave a recital in the 
Bryan Memorial Church. He was the 
guest of Florence Clayton Dunham, 


organist of this church. The veteran 
organist was the guest at several gath- 
erings given in his honor by prominent 
resident musicians. Shown in the above 
photograph are Mr. Eddy, center; on 
his right, Elizabeth Guyon Hess and 
Arnold Volpe; on his left, Bertha Fos- 


ter, Mana Zucca and Helen Bertram 
Morgan. Seated in front of Mr. Eddy 
is Mrs. Dunham. Mr. Eddy is best 


known for his concert tours of Europe 
and the United States. His compositions 
are also frequently heard on organ pro- 
grams. 
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ORLANDO CIVIC HALL IS OPENED WITH SUCCESS 





Series by Philadelphia-La Scala Opera 
and Organ Recital Heard—Concert 
by Galli-Curci Applauded 


ORLANDO, FLA., April 9.—The new 
Municipal Auditorium was completed 
and opened, through the efforts of the 
Chamber of Commerce, with a full week 
of grand opera, staged by the Phila- 
delphia-La Scala Opera Company. Their 
répertoire consisted of “Aida,” “Lucia 
Di Lammermoor,” “Madama Butterfly,” 
“Tl Trovatore,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Martha” and “Faust.” 

The auditorium is a splendid building, 
with seating capacity of 3300 and a 
spacious stage. The formal dedication 
took place on March 18, when an organ 
recital was rendered by Herman F. 
Siewert of Orlando, on the fine organ 
which the city has installed in the audi- 
torium. Mr. Siewert is one of the lead- 
ing organists of the South, and a mem- 
ber of the American Guild of Organists. 

One of the principal events of March 
was the appearance of Amelita Galli- 
Curci in this city. She thrilled her audi- 
ence with her remarkable singing. She 
was assisted by Homer Samuels, pianist. 

Florence Braselton, dramatic soprano, 
sang to a most appreciative audience. 
Mr. Siewert was the accompanist. 

The Winter Park Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Frederic Sturges 
Andrews, head of the music department 
of Rollins College, gave a most credit- 
able performance in the Orlando High 
School Auditorium. The same program 
had previously been given at Winter 
Park. 

Rosalinda Morini, soprano, guest ar- 
tist of the La Scala Grand Opera Com- 
pany, was presented in a concert by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Miss Morini was 
assisted by Joseph Sainton, pianist, con- 
ductor of the Tampa Symphony Orches- 
tra; Hyden Gunter, violinist, and C. H. 
O’Rosky, flutist. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave a de- 
lightful concert at Sorosis House. This 
concert was sponsored by Mrs. W. J. 
Morrison of Orlando. Mrs. Morrison 
gave a lecture-recital shortly thereafter 
at Sebring, for the benefit of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony. She also sponsored Mrs. 
MacDowell’s concert in Atlanta. 

Bohumir Kryl, cornetist, and his 
thirty-piece band, with a quartet of 
operatic singers, made their initial ap- 
pearance here at the Coliseum. Claire 
Du Bois, Frances Ingram, Marcus 
Kellerman and Romualdo Cossano made 
up the quartet. 

Mrs. T. J. Noone, 
Orlando Wednesday 





president of the 
Morning Music 





Club, and Mrs. L. G. Starbuck, treasurer 
of the Florida Federated Music Clubs, 
together with several delegates, attended 
the State Convention of Florida Fed- 
erated Music Clubs at West Palm Beach. 


Shattuck Scores in European Concerts 


According to dispatches from abroad, 
Arthur Shattuck is winning laurels on 
his tour of the southern countries. He 
has played to audiences in Nice, Florence, 
Milan and Rome. Prominent among the 
notables present in the audience in Flor- 
ence were the Queen of Greece and the 
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Princess lrene. From Italy, Mr. Shat 
tuck will proceed to Athens, Cairo and 
Alexandria, playing in each of these 
cities. He will have returned to Amer 
ica by the first of November. 


Paterson Marks Beethoven Centenary 


PATERSON, N. J., April 9.—In com- 
memoration of the centenary a speciai 
musical program was given in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church. All the 
music, including the hymns, were com- 
positions of Beethoven. The program 
was given under the direction of Her- 
man Nicodemus, organist of the church, 
assisted by the choir. 
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New Y ork's Concerts and Recitals 





[Continued from page 18] 





Mme. Perron’s Recital 
Mme. Rose Perron, soprano, assisted 
by Eva J. Welcher, violinist, was heard 


in recital in the Chickering Salon on the 
evening of April 7. Mrs. Goodkind ac- 
companied Mme. Perron and Harold 
Waters, Miss Welcher. Mme. Perron be- 
an her program with Mozart’s “Allelu- 
ah!” and the same composer’ s 
“L’Amero, Saro Costante,” Miss Welcher 
assisting with an obbligato in the latter 
song. Miss Welcher’s first solo number 
was the Handel F Major Sonata, which 
she followed with a number by Gold- 
mark listed as “Air, concerto Op. 26” 
which is difficult to identify, as that com- 
poser’s Opus 26, is the “Rustic Wedding” 
Symphony. Her later numbers were the 
Wilhelmj arrangement of the “Meister- 
singer,” “Prize Song” and pieces by 
Schumann, Schubert and _ Beethoven. 
Mme. Perron’s second group was of 
songs by Brahms, Fourdrain and 
Strauss, and her third by Mednikoff, Mc- 
Geoch, La Forge and Spross. J. D. 


St. John and Uppman 


Gladys St. John, soprano, and John 
Uppman, baritone, both new here, gave 
a joint recital Friday evening, April 8, 
in Aeolian Hall. In a very evenly set 
pattern, Mr. Uppman sang songs by 
Handel, Strauss, Flégier and Gretchani- 
nov, a group by George Liebling and 
“Promesse de mon Avenir” from “Le 
Roi de Lahor.” Miss St. John’s list in- 
cluded songs by Pergolesi, Veracini and 
David, Liebling’s “Valse,” and “Una 
Voce Poco Fa” from “The Barber of 
Seville.” The program ended with the 
duet from “Rigoletto.” 

Both Miss St. John and Mr. Uppman 
are capable singers who bid fair to 
progress with further experience. Miss 

John’s voice is of exceedingly pleas- 
ant quality, very pretty and light and 
nimble. Her coloratura passages were a 
bit uneven but she tripped through them 
with apparent unconcern and achieved 
some very satisfactory results in less 
exacting lyric numbers. Mr. Uppman’s 
voice is of velvety smoothness, especially 
appealing in its upper register. He sang 
with true appreciation of dramatic ef 
fect, always the sympathy of his au- 
dience. Liebling’s “Prayer of the Thief,” 
with words by Rev. Father John B. Kel- 
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ley, had to be repeated. Mr. Liebling 
played the accompaniments for his own 
compositions. Emil Polak played for the 
other groups. M. F. 


Juliette Gaultier, Canadian 


After an informative and entertaining 
introductory talk by no less an authority 
than Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Juliette 
Gaultier de la Verendrye, French-Cana- 
dian soprano, gave a recital of the folk- 
songs of Canada Friday evening, April 
8,,in Town Hall. . The folk-songs of Can- 
ada consisted of songs of the Eskimos of 
Northern Alaska, of the Copper Eski- 
mos, songs of the Carrier, Nootka, Koote- 
nay and Blackfoot Indians and of the 
French-Canadians. This last group 
boasted of a viola d’amore accompani- 
ment by Alfred Gietzen, the obbligato 
arrangements made by Marion Bauer. 
The Eskimo and Indian songs were made 
to stand alone with their native drum 
accompaniments only. Between groups, 
motion pictures were given to illustrate 
the customs of the people. 

In his opening talk, Mr. Stefansson 
named Mile. Gaultier as the only person 
he had ever heard who could sing any- 
thing like an Eskimo. Mr. Stefansson 
must be taken on faith. Certainly each 
song had a very realistic flavor, done in 
Eskimo dress against a background of 
the rising sun. There were songs to il- 
lustrate every mood—homesick songs, 
dance songs, lullabies and incantations 
against evil spirits. Mile. Gaultier’s 
voice is an exceedingly attractive one, 
with a curious, plaintive note peculiarly 
well adapted to the songs she sang. The 
songs, many of them given in public for 
the first time, were for the most part, 
recorded by Marius Barbeau and by Dia- 
mond Jenness, of the Stefansson Arctic 
Expedition, transcribed by Helen H. 
Roberts. E. A. 


Mme. Landowska in Benefit 
The quality of inspiration is not 
strained when Wanda Landowska plays 
the harpsichord as she played it on the 


evening of April 8, in the Museum of 
French Art for the benefit of Hartley 
House Settlement Music School. The 


sense of bigness that so often pervades 
Mme. Landowska’s interpretations gave 
her reading of the Bach “Chromatic” 
Fantasie and Fugue a highly dramatic 
value; and in Handel’s Passacaglia, the 
wealth of color and variety of shading 
that she produced took on, emotionally, 
the character of an orchestral perform- 
ance. Two familiar sonatas by Domenico 
Scarlatti, two Preludes and Fugues of 
Bach, Dacquin’s “Le Coucou,” and the 
“Toccata con lo Scherzo del Cucco” by 
Pasquini completed the printed list of 
harpsichord music. The sheer beauty, 
delicacy and humor of the Scherzo were 
beautifully offset in the Preludes by a 
singing effect that more than one violin- 
ist might envy; and it goes without say- 
ing that all the program was played 
with the perfection of technic. 

When, however, Mme. Landowska 
turned to the piano for Mozart’s Sonata 
in A, the results were less happy. There 
was cause for rejoicing when she re- 
peated the “Turkish” March on the harp- 
sichord. D. B. 

Rubinstein Club 


The third musicale of the season to be 
given by the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman, president, on 
the afternoon of April 9, in the Waldorf- 
Astoria proved the occasion for present- 
ing four capable young singers to New 


York. They were Stella Norelli, colora- 
tura soprano, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company; Ann Mack, lyric so- 


prano; Delphine March, contralto, and 
Ann Tyson, contralto. A group of 
Brahms’ Waltzes, arranged for a vocal 
quartet with accompaniment for two 
pianos, was capably sung as the opening 


for the four-fold talents of the quartet 
again and brought the program to a 
close. The accompanists were Madeline 
Marshall and Jules Buerger. H. H 


Cecile de Horvath Plays 


Cecile de Horvath, a pianist well- 
known in New York from past appear- 
ances, though in her activities more 
closely identified with Chicago, returned 
to give a recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of April 9. Mme. de Horvath 
revealed herself again as in many re- 
spects a remarkable pianist. Her art is 
representative of, or has caught its im- 
petus from, a period of pianism that is 
associated with certain names of the 
immediate past. Her playing is rather 
of the “orchestral” school, an intensely 
supple and technically brilliant method 
being supplemented with a_ typically 
feminine delicacy. This artist’s work is 
apparently designed to give pleasure to 
the hearer, rather than to hurl large 
ideas or to overwhelm with stern procla- 
mations. Notable in her recital was a 
second group, in which Albeniz’ “El 
Albaicin” and the “Ondine” of Ravel il- 
lustrated with great success her many- 
tinted treatment of the moderns. There 
was a certain atmosphere of the “salon” 
clinging to a large part of the program, 
the playing being usually more colorful 
than moving. It was notable also that 
Mme. De Horvath lavished as much vir- 
tuosity upon a rather inane Etude by 
Moszkowski as upon Chopin’s Mazurka 
in A Flat Major. The program listed 
also works of Schubert, Handel-Brahms, 
Cadman, Seeboeck and Liszt-Busoni. The 
audience was extremely warm in its ap- 
plause and recalled the player repeat- 
edly. N. T. O 


Samuel in Final Bach List 


A large number of the faithful gath- 
ered for Harold Samuel’s final Bach re- 
cital of the season, in the Town Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, April 9. The ar- 
tistry of this pianist in this chosen field 
—though he is by no means solely a spe- 
cialist—is by now familiar to many. But 
there is always a source of wonder in 
the remarkable approximation to the 
clavier style that he achieves on a mod- 
ern piano. His fleet and delicate treat- 
ment of polyphonic works, his style ca- 
pable of the greatest velocity and seem- 
ingly endless endurance, is founded 
upon a muscular equipment that would 
distinguish him in other and less artistic 
fields. 

For Mr. 


his “farewell” 


temporary 


——— 


Samuels chose some of the favorite 
numbers that had appeared in his pre- 
vious programs here, and notably in his 
week’s series of these works, given a 
short time ago. The list was opened 
with the Toccata-Fantasia in D Major, 
and went on to the Partita in A Minor 
from the first part of the “Klavier 
Uebung’’—the latter a highly varied and 
delighted performance, in which the sub- 
dued and tonally lovely treatment of the 
Saraband stood out. The sections of 
the work had a remarkable vividness, 
capturing the spirit of the original 
dance-forms that inspired the works of 
the period. 

The artist later gave separate num- 
bers from the Forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues—those in D Minor, C Minor, G 
Sharp Minor and E Major from Book I, 
and in G Major from Book II. These 
had mastery of technical means and a 
clever accenting of the leading voices so 
as to secure at times an almost homo- 
phonic melodic effect. The final work 
was the French Suite in E Flat, which 
must have been a distinct object lesson 
to students who have wrestled with these 
measures. Many encores were — 

M. K. 


Araxie Hagopian, Soprano 


In the pleasant auditorium of the En- 
gineering Societies Building, Araxie 
Hagopian, soprano, entertained many 
persons with a soprano voice of vigor 
and color which was brought to bear on 
material of considerable variety, the 
evening of April 9. Miss Hagopian be- 
gan with Lully’s “Bois Epais,” and then 
traversed the dissimilar appeals of 
Massenet’s “Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus,” “Im 
Herbst” by Franz, and Brahms’ “Verge- 
bliches Stiindchen.” Her second group 
embraced Strickland’s “By Jhelem’s 
Stream,” Watts’ “Pierrot” and Mana- 
Zucea’s “‘Rachem.” William Beller, the 
satisfying accompanist, then had the 
stage to himself for a group of piano 
numbers, consisting of a ballade and a 
study of Chopin and Dohnanyi’s C Ma- 
jor Rhapsody. Miss Hagopian returned 
with three Armenian numbers, and con- 
cluded her list with “Pace, Pace” from 
“Forza del Destino.” The songs of Ar 
menia, a Church Chant, Prisoner’s Plea, 
and Spinning Song, the last two by V. 
Servantsdiantz and Der Ghevontian re- 
spectively, were, perhaps, Miss Hago- 
pian’s most effective mediums. 

A. B. H. 


[Continued on page 37] 
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Raisa and Rimini 


In their first New York recital in more 
than a year, Rosa Raisa, dramatic so- 


of g« prano of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 


ss, pany, and Giacomo Rimini, baritone, ap- 
1a] peared Sunday afternoon, April 10, in 
of Carnegie Hall. Much has already been 
written on the subject of Mme. Raisa’s 
m- voice, on its thrilling power, its sump- 
nd tuous tones, its versatility, on her art of 
G singing and the manner in which she 
ai sweeps everything before her. Her per- 
Se formance Sunday afternoon leaves little 
a more to be said. She has no new tricks 
so in her bag. There were moments in 
10- which she justified all the superlatives 
rk that have been used in connection with 
ich her, other moments when she was disap- 
on pointing. In the latter category came 
ase her opening numbers—Scarlatti’s ‘“‘Le 
ed. Violette” and an aria from “Don Gio- 
vanni.” Her voice had an end-of-the 
y season quality. But no such fault could 
be found with the Russian group—‘‘Vo- 
" ron,” a swift, exotic song by a youthful 
un- composer named Rubleva who rose in 
xle her place to share the applause, in Gret 
ny chaninoff’s “Tears” and Moussorgsky’s 
por “Little Star.” These she sang simply 
on and eloquently, to the full glory of the 
the marvelous instrument that is_ hers. 
be- q “Casta Diva” from Bellini’s “Norma” 
er displayed to good advantage her dra- 
{ot matic equipment as did the duets from 
Im Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale,” “The Magic 
ge- Flute” and Fauré’s “Les Rameaux,” 
yup which she sang with Mr. Rimini. 
m’s Mr. Rimini has been heard to better 
ma advantage and he suffered from fre- 
the quent lapses of pitch. He fared better 
the in operatic numbers and in Schumann’s 
ano “Two Grenadiers,” than in other parts 
la of his program. The audience gave gen- 
fa erously of its applause and was gener- 
ned ously rewarded with encores. Mr. Somma 
onl played the accompaniments. E. A. 
‘om 
ol TERRE HAUTE CONCERTS 
V. . 
re Bauer and Grainger Heard in Piano Re- 
g0- citals of Much Artistry 
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TERRE HAUTE, IND., April 9.—Harold 
Bauer was heard in a piano recital under 
the auspices of Frederick Black and 
Raymond Lowrie, two young men whose 
first venture in the managerial field was 
this event. The audience gave Mr. 
Bauer a cordial reception, and seemed 
thoroughly appreciative of his scholarly 
and finished interpretations. His list 
included a Bach Suite in A Minor, Beet- 
hoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata, Chopin’s C 
Scherzo, Minor Scherzo and Brahms’ 
Rhapsody in E Flat. 

Percy Grainger delighted a large audi- 
ence in Cecelian Auditorium, Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods, recently. Although 
the performance was not technically per- 
fect, the program was played with the 
vitality, buoyancy and warmth which 
always characterize the work of this 
artist. He was received rapturously. 


Music Democracy Is Ideal of Australian Educator 


AMOUUUTNALEANATAALUAAAERUUAG TUTTO OOGAUEEA AAU TTT EARNED 

Notable Progress in Support 
of Art Here Lauded by 
Roland Foster, of New 
South Wales Conservator- 
ium, on Visit to United 
States—Movement for Edu- 
cation of All Classes in Love 
of Music Seen as Important 
Factor 


| Sequoia, gee in the democratization of 
music is one of the aspects of Ameri- 
can life which has most impressed Ro- 
land Foster, professor of singing in the 
New South Wales Conservatorium of 
Music, who is visiting the United States 
for the third time after an absence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster, who 
have been viewing musical conditions in 
San Francisco, Portland, Minneapolis 
and Chicago, are now in New York on 
their way to London. 

“I have been impressed,” 
Foster, “by the interest in 
which is manifested by men _ who 
have amassed fortunes in commercial 
pursuits. The United States, which has 
been so often stigmatized as the land of 
the dollar, is now setting a wonderful 
example to other English-speaking coun- 
tries, and an enormous impetus is being 
given to musical education, knowledge 
and appreciation. Through subscrip- 
tions to symphony orchestras and opera 
companies, through donations to civic 
musical enterprises and through co- 
operation in educational projects of a 
musical nature, American business men 
are every day bringing music in closer 
relation to the mass of the people. 

“Australia is so remote that it must 


seven years. 


Mr. 


said 
the arts 


depend largely on its own musicians. 
When artists come to us, they usually 
give a number of concerts in one city 


—sometimes twelve in Sydney, a city of 
1,100,000, and ten in Melbourne with its 
800,000 population. We are a country of 
large distances, with an area equal to 
that of the United States, but a popula- 
tion of only 6,000,000 and five large 
cities. 


Developing Native Talent 


“T feel strongly that more should be 
done to encourage and develop native 
talent, instead of attaching too much 
importance to visiting artists. Profes- 
sional musicians are not the only factors 
nor the most important in the musical 
world. A great majority of those who 
make music a living force are amateurs, 
and it is upon them that the present 
and the future of art depends—upon 
those willing to give music some meas- 
ure of perseverance and sacrifice of 
time. 
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Roland Foster, Professor of Singing in the 
New South Wales Conservatorium of 
Music 
“Our Conservatorium, which has been 

established seventeen years, aims at 
spreading love of music in all its 
branches throughout the country and 
among all classes. We send concert 
parties into rural districts and small 
towns to perform programs of strictly 
classical nature. These have met with 
the keenest appreciation, and promise 
real service in establishing higher 
standards of taste. 

“Any country which aspires to be 
known as a musical nation must begin 
by instilling the love of music in youth- 
ful minds, I have been particularly 
struck by what is being done in that 
line in the United States. Minneapolis 
is a shining example of musical work in 
the public schools. We visited all the 
classes from kindergarten to senior high 
school, and what we found there consti- 
tuted a tribute to the insight and zea! 
of Thomas P. Giddings, the supervisor 
of school music. He has worked out a 
scheme of instruction covering every 
branch of music from elementary nota- 
tion to advanced performance. This has 
been put into practice in a most efficient 
and effective way. 


Encouraging Young People 
“Mr. Giddings’ 


crease the already 
professional performers, 


object is not to in- 
extensive supply of 
but to encour- 


WOUDAUEOGLTYPROGTR AAACN APEC UTTAR 


age young people to become participants 
in the various fields of amateur en- 
deavor. We were greatly impressed by 
the excellent four-part singing of stu- 
dents between fourteen and sixteen, by 
the very capable orchestral work of 
high school players, and by the playing 
by several young girls of pianoforte 
pieces of their own composition. 

“Not only with regard to music, but 
in many other ways, we have observed 
indications of an enormous advance in 
artistic accomplishment in this country. 
For example, the architectural elegance 
of modern buildings of the purely com- 
mercial type; the beautiful mural paint- 
ings and tasteful decorations in their in- 
teriors; the splendid art collections in 
the cities; the lavish but at the same 
time refined schemes of decoration in 
the newest hotels; the beautification of 
the great cities by means of parks, 
boulevards and stately public buildings. 
All these things strike the visitor from 
another country with a sense not only 
of material wealth and industrial re- 
sources, but also of civic pride in crafts- 
manship and cultural growth? 


Democratic Era Foreseen 


“It has always been 
music and the other arts to have the 
support of wealth. During the Renais- 
sance, and even in the time of Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven, the creative as 
well as the performing musicians were 
dependent upon the aristocracy. In our 
day the function of patronage is in the 
hands of the aristocracy of wealth, and 
it is gratifying to know that this fune- 
tion is generally regarded as a privilege 
and civic duty. 

“But I feel that this is only a passing 
phase, and that in the future the demo- 
cratic state will assume the function of 
fostering the arts. Signs of this change 
are visible on every hand in the United 
States, where the great cities are vying 
with one another in building audi- 
toriums, in sponsoring orchestras and 
choral organizations, and in extending 
the study of music in the public school 
system. 

“Conditions in Australia are very 
encouraging. As director of the New 
South Wales Conservatorium, Henri 
Verbrugghen was responsible for an 
enormous advance in interest and appre- 
ciation on the part of the general public, 
He gave an impetus to musical art, the 
effects of which are still manifest. The 
standards of instruction established by 
him have been successfully maintained 
by the new director, Arundel Orchard, 
who has extended the organization in 
several directions, notably by the addi- 
tion of an operatic course. Last year 
the ego gpg Hae gave six perfor- 
mances of ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ and this 
year we are presenting Weber’s ‘Eury- 
anthe.’ ” 
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“Missa Solemnis” to Open Sea- 
son Again—Pizzetti 
Novelty Listed 


The Society of the Friends of Music 
has made a preliminary announcement 
of the programs for its fifteenth season, 
to begin Sunday evening, Oct. 30, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House with Beetho- 
ven’s “Missa Solemnis,” a repetition of 
the first program for this season. The 
remaining nine concerts will be given on 
Sunday afternoons at Town Hall. 

According to present arrangements, 
the programs will be: Gluck’s “Orfeo,” 
Nov. 6; all-Bach program, including the 
“Magnificat,” Nov. 20; Pizzetti’s “Abra- 
mo and D’Isacco,” opera oratorio (first 
time in America), Dec. 4; Five Songs of 
the Countryside by D. G. Mason (first 
time in New York) and Pureell’s “Dido 
and Aeneas,” Dec. 18; miscellaneous pro- 
gram—Klemperer’s setting of Psalm 42, 
a Brahms Piano Concerto and Mahler’s 
“Kindertotenlieder,” Jan. 15; all-Bach 
program—Solo Cantata, Solo Suite for 
’Cello and “Trauer Ode,” Feb. 19; Bach’s 
“St. John’s Passion,” March 4; miscel- 
laneous program—Schubert, Bloch and 





Ponselle Returns for Last Week of 


Opera 


After a three months’ concert tour, 
during which she has been continually 
absent from New York fulfilling concert 
engagements in Cuba, Florida, on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Middle West, 
Rosa Ponselle returned to New York to 
close the Metropolitan Opera season, 
singing in “Cavalleria Rusticana” on 
Thursday afternoon, April 14 and in 
“Gioconda” on Saturday evening, April 
16. Miss Ponselle will go on tour with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
three weeks singing in Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, Cleveland and Roches- 
ter. Miss Ponselle will then sing four 
more concerts in Allentown, New Haven, 
Grand Rapids and Ann Arbor, and closes 
her season at the May Festival given in 
the latter city each year. 


Salvatore Avitabile Pupils Give Recital 


The second concert given by Salvatore 
Avitabile to provide his advanced pupils 
the experience of appearing in public 
with other artists, was heard at Stein- 
way Hall on April 2. Those who took 
part were Anne Murphy, Helen O’Leary, 
Lucille Saul, Anna Malinovska, Martha 
Gale, Sophie Robinson, Rita Gambaruto, 
Edith Nagler, Althea Gray and Pauline 
Turso, the latter heard earlier in the 
season. The program consisted largely 
of arias from the standard operas, but 
included also songs of Schubert, Brahms, 
Nevin, Tosti, etc. The only concerted 
number, a scene from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” had the assistance of F. De 
Angelis. The pupils made a creditable 
showing, disclosing talent which, with 
continued application, may lead to suc- 
cessful careers. A large audience was 
enthusiastic in its approval. 


Goldsand Announces Second Recital 


Robert Goldsand, Viennese pianist, at 
his second New York recital at the Town 
Hall on April 19, will play a program 
consisting of the Bach “Chromatic” Fan- 
tasy and Fugue, Weber’s Sonata in C, 
a Brahms and Schubert group, ending 
with the Strauss “Persian” March and 
a modern group of Marx, Reger, De- 
bussy and Goossens. 


Anna Duncan Schedules Only Recital 


Anna Duncan will give her only New 
York recital this year on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 24, at the Guild Theater. 
Miss Duncan has just returned from Ro- 
chester where she spent three weeks 
teaching and dancing at the Eastman 
School of Music. 
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Wolf, March 25; 
Requiem,” April 1. 

Soloists for Beethoven’s mass will be 
Dreda Aves, soprano; Marion Telva, 
contralto; Richard Crooks, tenor, and 
Alexander Kipnis, baritone. Other solo- 
ists listed are Elisabeth Rethberg, Ethyl 


Brahms’ “Deutsches 


Hayden, Editha Fleischer, Margaret 
Matzenauer, George Meader, Friedrich 
Schorr, Gustav  Schiitzendorf, Carl 


Schlegel, Dudley Marwick, Harold Bauer, 
Hans Kindler, Lynnwood Farnam and 
Paul Leyssac. The entire series will 
again be under the leadership of Artur 
Bodanzky. Stephen Townsend is cho- 
rus master. 


Free Opera Again at Starlight Park 


Announcement from Capt. E. W. 
Whitwell, general manager of Starlight 
Amusement Park is to the effect that 


arrangements have now been completed 
by the Free Open-Air Opera of New 
York, Inc., to present the Lyric Grand 
Opera Company in a series of ten free 
open-air performances at the Starlight 
Park Stadium this summer. The first 
of this series will be “Aida” on the eve- 
ning of July 6. The operas to be pre- 
sented on Wednesday evenings through- 
out the summer will be: July 6, “Aida”; 
July 138, “La Traviata”; July 20, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci’’; 
July 27, “Il Trovatore”; Aug. 3, “Rigo- 
letto”; Aug. 10, “Faust”; Aug. 17, 
“Martha”; Aug. 24, “Otello”; Aug. 31, 
“La Juive,” and Sept. 7, “Carmen.” A 
number of experienced artists will ap- 
pear as well as young American singers. 


Zuro Ends Series of Sunday Symphonic 
Society in Hampden Theater 


The final concert of the season by the 
Sunday Symphonic Society, Josiah Zuro, 
conductor, was given in the Walter 
Hampden Theater at noon on April 3. 
Mr. Zuro began with an excellent per- 
formance of Haydn’s Second Symphony 
which was followed by the first perform- 
ance of an orchestral version by Adolf 
Schmid of a Sibelius song and entitled 
“From the North.” The third number 
was “Little Italy” from Riesenfeld’s 
“Etchings of New York” a repetition 
from earlier in the season. Liszt’s popu- 
lar “Les Préludes” ended the program. 
Mr. Zuro expressed in a note in the pro- 
gram, his thanks to those who had as- 
sisted the orchestra during this, its 
fourth season. 


Mme. Jarecka Will Give Second Recital 


Louise Llewellyn Jarecka, lyric so- 
prano, will give another song recital on 
Tuesday evening, April 19, in Steinway 
Hall. The program will include a group 
of songs by contemporary Polish com- 
posers: Morawski, Szymanowski and Ja- 
recki, and the “Songs of Labor” by the 
American composer, John Beach, who 
will accompany this number. Mme. Ja- 
hi will be assisted by Tadeusz Ja- 
recki. 


Russian Soprano to Make Début 


Jeanne Sorocca, soprano, will make 
her New York début on April 22 in the 
Town Hall, assisted by Mischa Good- 
man, violinist. Miss Sorocca was born 
in Kieff, and comes from a family dis- 
tinguished in music and dramatic art. 
She made her début recently in Turin 
and toured Italian cities. 


Beethoven Symphony and Goldsand 
Added to Haensel & Jones List 


The concerts of New York’s newest 
orchestra, the Beethoven Symphony, of 
which Georges Zaslawsky is conductor, 
will hereafter be managed by Haensel & 
Jones. This organization made its dé- 
but at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, on Feb. 22. Another concert 
this season, in Carnegie Hall on April 
29, at which Marguerite D’Alvarez will 
be the soloist, is announced. The Bee- 
thoven Symphony has now been or- 
ganized on a permanent basis and begin- 
ning next fall, will give a series of eight 
subscription concerts with noted soloists 
on four Wednesday and four Friday eve- 
nings. Founded in the year of the cen- 
tenary of Beethoven’s death, the new 
orchestra has taken its name from that 
master, but its programs will be eclectic, 
including works of every time and of 
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every school with compositions by 
American composers on each program. 

As another addition to their list, 
Haensel & Jones announce Robert Gold- 
sand, Viennese pianist, who aspired for 
American honors at his début recital in 
Town Hall recently with much success. 
This artist makes a second appearance 
in the same hall on April 19. Walter 
Damrosch engaged him to play the 
Liszt “Hungarian” Fantasy with the 
New York Symphony in Mecca Audi- 
torium on April 3. Mr. Goldsand will 
be in America next season. 


CONCERTS IN BROOKLYN 


Choral Programs are Conspicuous in List 
of Current Events 


BROOKLYN, April 9.—Parker’s “Hora 
Novissima” was sung on March 27 in 
St. James Episcopal Church. Soloists 
were Dicie Howell, soprano; Mabel 
Ritch, contralto; Judson House, tenor, 
and Frederick Baer, baritone. The per- 
formance was under the direction of 
William C. Bridgman, organist. 

The Paulist Choristers, Father Finn, 
conductor, sang sacred and secular music 
to a large audience at the Academy on 
March 28. Assisting were Everett D. 
McCooey, baritone, and Richard Byrne, 
pianist. 

The Lerken Singing Society, Ole 
Windingstad, conductor, gave a concert 
in the Academy on April 3. The pro- 
gram included Scandinavian music. 
Sololists were Astrid Fjelde, soprano; 
Gudrun Ring, contralto, and August 
Werner, baritone. 

Eva Geisinger gave a violin recital at 
the Academy on March 24. She played 
Handel and Bruch works with feeling. 
Dora Zaslavsky was the accompanist. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





All-American Concert Announced by 
Academy 


A concert of American music by 
American artists will be given in 
Carnegie Hall on April 22, un- 
der the auspices of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters. The second to 
be held by the Academy, its purpose is 
to promote American music, from the 
point of view of both composer and ar- 
tist, and to stimulate public interest in 
the creative work being done in this 
country. Artists selected to take part 
in the coming concert are Ernest Schell- 
ing, pianist; Francis Macmillen, violin- 
ist, and Frances Peralta, soprano. The 
American Orchestral Society, under 
Chalmers Clifton, will also take part. 








Dickinson Presents Hour of Jewish 


Music 


Music by Jewish composers was to 
be presented by Clarence Dickinson, with 
Louise Stallings, soprano, and Vladimir 
Resnikoff, violinist, at the Friday noon 
hour of music in the Brick Church, when 
the program included works of Salomone 
Rossi, Held, Rubinstein, Bloch, Samin- 
sky, Mana Zucca, Zimbalist and Achron. 


Calvin Coxe Fulfills Oratorio Engage- 
ments 


Calvin Coxe, tenor, scored in recent 
concerts which included an appearance 
in the “Stabat Mater” in Allentown on 
March 27. He will be heard as soloist 
in “The Creation” in Southampton, L. 
I., on April 28, jointly with Irma De 
Baun and Edwin Swain. 


De Marky Opens New Studios in 
Metropolis 


Paul de Marky has opened new piano 
studios at 1036 Park Avenue and an- 
nounces that he will teach summer mas- 
ter classes. Mr. de Marky was a rec- 
ognized virtuoso at fifteen when he be- 
came a pupil of Stephen Thoman. He 
made his début in Budapest in 1923. 





TO HAVE SUMMER CLASS 





Roeder Announces Course for Pianists 
and Teachers in New York 


In response to requests for a summer 
course in New York, Carl M. Roeder 
will hold classes for teachers and pian- 
ists from July 5 to Aug. 12, covering 
technic, répertoire and teaching prob- 
lems. “The well qualified teacher,” says 
Mr. Roeder, “is one who can keep his 
pupils on fire and on guard.” 

Three Friday night recitals in Chick- 
ering Hall at which his young artists 
will give representative programs, are 
announced by Roeder for April 29, May 
6 and 13. Irene Peckham is to play at 
the first event, Hannak Klein at the 
second, and Therese Obermeier at the 
final recital. 

Recent activities of Miss Klein were 
a recital in Lakewood on April 4, and 
one in Stamford on March 14. Miss 
Peckham appeared on April 3, at a 
private musicale in Clara Sipprell’s 
studio when Nadiejda Plevitzkaia sang. 
Miss Peckham gave works of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Griffes, MacDowell, Friedman, 
Moszkowski and Liszt. 

Miss Klein won the highest award in 
open competition for all ages by the New 
York Music Week Association of 1925. 
Miss Peckham received the same award 
in 1924 and was winner of the first 
prize in the Sesquicentennial contest of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 





Artists Volunteer for Music Teachers’ 
Fund 


The first gala concert to establish a 
fund for music teachers will be given 
in Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, April 
24, under the auspices of the recently 
organized Associated Music Teachers’ 
League, Inc. Concert managers are co- 
operating for this event by supplying 
some of their artists. The first to 
volunteer their services are the pian- 
ists, Moriz Rosenthal and Germaine 
Schnitzer, and other artists are to be 
announced. The fund, says an an- 
nouncement from the League, “will be 
used not only to help music teachers who 
may be in need of assistance, but also to 
advance standardization and many other 
very pressing reforms. It is also hoped, 
should this fund in time become large 
enough, to establish a center for music 
teachers in its own building. The list 
of patrons includes Walter Damrosch, 
Thomas A. Edison, Mrs. Paul D. 
Cravath, William J. Henderson, Leonard 


Liebling, Samuel Chatzinoff, Harold 
Bauer, Frank Damrosch, Alexander 
Lambert, Mrs. Montgomery Schuyler, 


Mrs. H. W. Sibley, Mrs. William Wade 
Hinshaw. 





Elkins-Payne Singers to Give Benefit 


The Elkins-Payne Singers, a body of 
Negro singers of which William C. 
Elkins is director, will appear in a Town 
Hall concert for the benefit of the 
Lighthouse Institute and Nursery of 
New York and New Jersey on the eve- 
ning of April 25. Assisting artists will 
be Dr. Melville Charlton, organist, and 
Sonoma C. Talley, pianist. The pro- 
gram, with the exception of Dr. Charl- 
ton’s numbers, will consist entirely of 
Spirituals, among them some which are 
not often heard. 


Ada Wood Sings Bach and Beethoven 


Ada Wood, contralto of New York, as- 
sisted at a Bach recital on March 27 at 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Princeton, 
N. J., giving “Slumber, beloved, and take 
thy repose,” from the “Christmas” Ora 


torio, and “Have mercy, Lord, on me,” 


from the Saint Matthew “Passion.” Miss 
Wood was soloist, also, on March 27, at 
an evening of Beethoven at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Princeton. 
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Yon Named Organist for 
New York Cathedral 











Pietro A. Yon, concert organist and 
composer of many masses, motets and 
organ compositions, has been appointed 
organist at St. 
Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York. 
Mr. Yon has been 
directing musical 
activities at St. 
Francis Xavier’s 
for many years, 
and will retain 
his supervision 
there, dividing 
his time between 
the two posts 
and his concert 
work. In associa- 
tion with J. C. 
Ungerer, who has 
been organist at 
St. Patrick’s for 
thirty years, Mr. 
Yon plans elabo- 
rate programs; a great new organ will 
be installed. Mr. Yon, who was born in 
Italy in 1886, became an American citi- 
zen several years ago. His brother, Con- 
stantino, is organist and choir master 
at St. Vincent Ferrer’s in New York. 


Pietro A. Yon 


Kitty Cheatham Accomplishes Many En- 
gagements in Three Days 


Kitty Cheatham, who gives a concert 
in Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
April 30, recently accomplished an un- 
usual artistic feat. She gave her twelfth 
recital at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, followed by a program of Scandi- 
navian songs and a talk on Norway, for 
a Norwegian Society in Brooklyn. The 
following night, Miss Cheatham broad- 
cast a program of Russian songs, and 
left immediately for Pittsburgh, where 
she gave a morning recital for children 
at the Soldiers’ Home, assisted by Ernest 
F. Wagner, flutist; Christian Thaulow, 
violinist, and Zoltan Horthy, of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. The pro- 
gram was followed by a talk on Ameri- 
canism, with lantern slides from Miss 
Cheatham’s collection. On the same 
evening, she broadcast a miscellaneous 
program from Pittsburgh. At her New 
York recital, Miss Cheatham will have 
the assistance of Frances Pelton-Jones, 
at the harpsichord; Ernest F. Wagner, 
flutist; Irene Perceval, harpist, and 
Frances Blaisdell, a young pupil of Mr. 
Wagner. 





Schofield Directs Choir at First Presby- 
terian Church, and Appears as Soloist 


Edgar Schofield, who is baritone so- 
loist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
has in addition to his solo work, been 
directing the choir for the past three 
months, in the absence of Dr. William 
Carl, who is ill. On Palm Sunday, imme- 
diately after directing a performance of 
Stainer’s “The Crucifixion,” and also 
singing the principal baritone parts, Mr. 
Schofield left by the midnight train for 
Pittsburgh, where he sang the follow- 
ing morning at eleven o’clock with the 
Century Club. He left that same night 
for New York, going directly to Plain- 
field, N. J., where he appeared under 
the auspices of the Concert Society. 


McClanahan Addresses Teachers 


Matthay 


Richard McClanahan, director of the 
Riverdale School of Music, was to ad- 
dress the John Williams Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Steinway Hall, April 7, on 
“Matthay in Terms of Present Day Edu- 
cation.” Mr. McClanahan will work with 
his master, Tobias Matthay, again this 
summer in England. Next fall he will 
teach in New York two days for those 
unable to visit Riverdale. The American 
Matthay Association, he announces, will 
shortly announce the compositions chosen 
for scholarship competition at the De- 
cember convention in Riverdale, and the 
names of the judges for that event. 


on 


Harling to Write Concerto for “Roxy” 


S. L. Rothafel has commissioned 
Frank Harling. composer of “Deen 
River” and “A Light from St. Agnes,” 


& to write a concerto for jazz band and 


orchestra to be given its initial presen- 
tation at the Roxy Theater April 23, 
when Mr. Harling will himself conduct 
his new work. Its third movement will 
utilize the entire Roxy chorus, ballet and 


organs. The composition employs three 
solo trumpets, three saxophones, trom- 
bone, tuba, banjo, accordion and drums. 
“Roxy” announces the addition of sev- 
eral important members to his “gang” 
which takes part in the programs at 
the Roxy Theater. They are Dorothy 
Pilzer, contralto, a sister of Miximilian 
Pilzer, recently added to “Roxy’s” di- 
rectorial staff; Mary Paulus, contralto, 
Anita Lowell, dramatic soprano, and 
“Roxy’s” Cathedral Choir, an organiza- 
tion of male voices composed of a group 
of sixteen Russian singers. 





Washington Heights Musical Club Pre- 
sents Robert Lowrey in Recital 


Under the sponsorship of the Wash- 
ington Heights Musical Club, Inc., Rob- 
ert Lowrey, pianist, gave an intimate 
recital in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of April 7. His program did obeisance 
to classicists and romanticists alike. 
Saint-Saéns’ arrangement of Bach’s E 
Major Gavotte preceded the “Rondo en 
Musette” and “Tambourin,” by Rameau. 
Next came Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 28, a 
group of Chopin Etudes, the Prelude to 
MacDowell’s First “Modern Suite” and 
two Liszt numbers, “Lac Wallenstadt” 
and the Etude in D Flat. Mr. Lowrey 
gave a technically satisfying though 
somewhat unimaginative performance. 
An earnest musician, he is possessed of 
no little pianistic skill though many of 
his effects, otherwise pleasing, were 
blurred because of a tendency to over- 
pedaling. Chopin, always a favorite 
with this pianist, fared well in his hands 
and merited an encore. Mr. Lowrey’s 
program was admirably chosen to suit 
the requirements of a small and friendly 
recital such as this was. HB. H. 


Erminia Ligotti to Join Bracale Opera 


Erminia Ligotti, soprano, sang for the 
Relief Society at the Hotel Astor, on 
March 28, and in the evening of the 
same day gave a recital at the Montclair 
High School Auditorium under the aus- 
pices of the Montclair Women’s Club. 
On April 17 Miss Ligotti has a concert 
in Boston with Riccardo Stracciari. At 
the end of the month she is leaving for 
Havana to join the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany, to give opera for a period of about 
four weeks, and will then tour Central 
and South America. Miss Ligotti will 
sing Butterfly, Mimi, Iris, Ginevra in 
“La Cena Della Beffe” and other rdles. 


Burnham Studio Event is Historical 


Recital 


Jean Buchta gave a historical piano 
recital at Thuel Burnham’s studio, play- 
ing music from Rameau to Goossens and 
Ibert. She began with Rameau’s “Tam- 
bourin,” the Pastorale and Capriccio of 
Scarlatti, a Bach Prelude, and a Méhul 
sonata, and played a Chopin group, Ra- 
vel’s Sonatine, a group of three Goossens 
numbers and works of Debussy, Ibert 
and MacDowell. She prefaced each 
groups with remarks anent its com- 
posers. 


Artists Give Bvening of Czechoslovak 
Music 


An evening of Czechoslovak music 
was given by Francis Pangrac, tenor, 
and Anna Fuka-Pangrac, pianist, at 
MeMillin Academic Theater of Columbia 
University on March 24. Mr. Pangrac 
sang groups of Czech and Slovak folk- 
songs in costume, an aria from Skroup’s 
“Dratenik,” the first Czech opera, and 
songs of Dvorak, Rozkosny, Smetana, 
Foerster, Nedbal and Fibich. 
Fuka-Pangrac played works of Dvorak, 
Smetana, Suk and Kovarovic-de Kaan. 


Margery Maxwell Engaged for Biennial 


Margery Maxwell, soprano of the 
Ravinia Opera Company, will appear 
with the Apollo Club of Chicago on 
April 18, at the Biennial Convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
She will sing the principal soprano réles. 


Mme. Bubble and the Angel, in “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” by Edgar Stillman 
Kelley. After other concert engage- 


ments in the Middle West, Miss Maxwell 
will be heard, for the eighth consecutive 
season, with the Ravinia Opera. 


Bertimen Pupils Play in Studio Events 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and teacher, 
presented seven of his pupils in two 
class recitals recently at the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios. Among those appear- 
ing were Norma Krueger, Emilie Goetze, 
Myrtle Alcorn, Phoebe Hall, Alpha Kin- 
zie, Wanda Alexander and Helen Wat- 
son. 


Mme. * 


NEW MANNES COURSE 





School Will Institute “Department ot 
Cultural Studies” Next Season 


An innovation of significance in music 
study is announced for next season at 
the David Mannes Music School whose 
faculty of fifty, under the directorship 
of David and Clara Mannes, includes 
many distinguished artists. This is the 
institution of a “department of cultura! 
studies,” to be conducted by Donald B. 
Clark, enlarging the scope of a schoo! 
which has expanded continually since its 
founding in 1916. 

The School’s announcement states that 
“the directors believe that the need of 
the music student is a cultural back- 
ground against which his own particular 
art and technical proficency may de- 
velop.” The new course is designated as 
“an introduction into the essentials of 
philosophy, psychology, the great tradi- 
tion of English letters, and the spirit of 
the period of highest French and Ger- 
man culture.” 

Born in Italy, Mr. Clark was educated 
in Germany, receiving degrees there. 
and in this country from Wesleyan and 
Harvard universities. He is known as 
a philosopher, music scientist, translator 
and editor, and is also a poet, having 
contributed verse under various pen 
names to the New Republic, the Dial, 
Secession, the Argonaut and other pub- 
lications. 


Sciapiro to Begin Summer Classes Early 


Owing to the number of applications 
received, Michael Sciapiro, violinist, 
teacher and composer, plans to begin his 
summer classes on May 25. Applica- 
tions for special study with Mr. Sciapiro 
have been received from teachers and 
students all over the country, includine 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Louisville, and from 
Canada. Eleven new violin compositions 
including a major work, “Fantasia Slav,” 
by Mr. Sciapiro are to be issued by 
Harms. Inc., in the early fall. A num- 
ber of prominent musicians have _in- 
dorsed Mr. Sciapiro’s compositions and 
Carl Flesch of the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia, has made them a regular 
feature of the school book. 


Crooks Booked on Tulsa Course 


Besides appearances as soloists with 
the Minneapolis and Detroit orchestras, 
already announced, Richard Crooks has 
been booked on the Carson Course in 
Tulsa, Okla., for April 18 before he re- 
ports for rehearsals at the Cincinnati 
Biennial Festival. En route to his west- 
ern concert tour in March, Mr. Crooks 
sang in Oxford, Ohio, on March 18. 
Other appearances that month included 
Kansas City, Mo.. on March 22 and Law- 
rence, Kan., on March 24. 


Genevieve McKenna to Sing Kriens 
Numbers 
Genevieve McKenna, soprano, who 


will give her first New York song recital 
in Aeolian Hall on April 20, is not un- 
known to New York audiences. Promi- 
nent on her program will be a group of 
four songs by Christiaan Kriens, with 
the composer at the piano. The re- 
mainder of her list, ranging from Bach 
to Erich Wolff will be given with Rich- 
ard Fuchs-Jerin of the New York 
Liederkranz Chorus at the piano. 


Powell, Recovered, Resumes Coast Tour 


A telegram from the coast announces 
the complete recovery of John Powell, 
pianist, who has been ill in the Dante 
Sanitorium for three months, and the 
resumption of his coast tour on April 12 
at Bakersfield. Cal. Mr. Powell only 
played one date on the coast before he 
was compelled to undergo an operation. 
Engagements that were postponed will 
be played by him on April 21 in Oak- 
land, San Francisco on the 24, and New 
Orleans on the 28. 


Macmillen Booked at Pittsburg Festival 


After his recital in Steubenville, Ohio, 
on April 21, Francis Macmillen proceeds 
to the Pittsbure. Kan.. Festival where 
he plays on April 26. This month, among 
other engagements alreadv announced, 
the violinist appears in Lock Haven, Pa.. 
Normal, Ill., and Chillicothe, Ohio, all 
recital performances. 


Hans Lange Quartet Makes New York 
Début 


The first public appearance of the 
Hans Lange Quartet, an organization led 
by the assistant conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra for whom 


it is named, was made under the auspices 
of the Master Institute of United Arts 
on March 29. Mr. Lange plays first 
violin, and collaborates with Arthur 
Schuller, violinist; Zoltan Kurthy, viola 
player, and Percy Such, ’cellist. The 
program at the Roerich Museum com- 
prised the “Trio quasi una Ballata” by 
Vitezslav Novak, the piano part played 
by Frank Sheridan, Kodaly’s Serenade, 
Op. 12, and the Concerto for string quar- 
tet by Casella. Many heard this event 
and registered obvious approval. 


Laddie Gray, Small Son of Gray-Lhe- 
vinne, to Tour Universities 


Laddie Gray, six-year-old son of Es- 
telle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, will add 
to the musical laurels of this family 
when he undertakes a tour in May to 
display his pianistic abilities. On May 
3 he will be presented by the University 
of Kentucky at Lexington, Ky.; on May 
8 at Wilberforce University; on May 5 
and 6 at Cincinnati; On May 9 at the 
University of Dayton, and on May 11 at 
Columbus. He will then go to West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. Just before 
leaving California for the East, Laddie 
was presented by Lincoln Batcheldor in 
San Francisco at Sorosis Hall. 


Alsen Engaged for Easter “Fidelio” 


Elsa Alsen, dramatic soprano, has 
been booked by her manager, Annie 
Friedberg, to appear at a special Bee- 
thoven celebration in Chicago on Easter ° 
Sunday. She will sing Leonora in 
“Fidelio,” which will be given in concert 
form. 


PASSED AWAY 


Mrs. Weston-Katzenberger 


Boston, April 9.—Anne Isabel Morse 
Weston-Katzenberger, widely known in 
the musical life of this city, died recently 
at the home of her son, George B. Wes- 
ton, of Cambridge. Mrs. Weston-Kat- 
zenberger, who was in her eighty-third 
year, was born in Boston July 31, 1844. 
She married Mr. Weston in 1868. Hav- 
ing studied singing with the late Mrs. 
J. H. Long, the well-known Boston 
teacher of her time, Mrs. Weston-Kat- 
zenberger went abroad, where she@ con-~ 
tinued her vocal studies under Deaeon 
of London and later with Mme. Ruder | 
dorff in this city. Thereafter she sang. 
in concerts and churches in many citiés 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. In Boston she appeared as soloist 
with the Handel and Haydn Society and 
later sang in King’s Chapel and the Old 
South Church and other places. Follow- 
ing the death of Mr. Weston, she mar- 
ried Carl Katzenberger, who died in 
France in 1896. From 1881 to 18838, 
and again between 1887 and 1903, Mrs. 
Weston-Katzenberger lived principally 
in Europe. Following a five-years’ resi- 
dence in Hanover, N. H., and another 
year in Europe she came to Cambridge 
and since 1909, had lived with her son 
and his family. W. J. PARKER. 











Charles Bennett 


Boston, April 9.—Charles Bennett, 
baritone, teacher of singing and a mem- 
ber of the faculty council of the New 
England Conservatory, died suddenly on 
April 4. Mr. Bennett was born in Ben- 
nington, Vt., Sept. 1, 1876. While at 
Harvard he took musical courses and 
later studied singing with Charles R. 
Adams and composition with George W. 
Chadwick, at the New England Conser- 
vatory. Subsequently he studied in 
Paris with Trabadelo. In 1908, after 
engagements in London during seven 
years residence there, Mr. Bennett trav- 
eled through the Far East. In 1910 he 
joined the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory. For sixteen years past 
he had been bass soloist in Trinity 
Church. His setting of Tennyson’s 
“Lady of Shalott” was awarded the prize 
of the National Association of Women’s 
Clubs in 1925. In 1910 he married Gene- 
vieve Emilie Langton of Honolulu, who, 
with two daughters, survives him. He 
was a member of the St. Botolph Club 
and of the Harvard Musical Association, 
and a past master of Euclid lodge of 
Masons. W. J. PARKER. 


Louis Hinkelman 


Los ANGELES, April 9.—Louis Hinkel- 
man, for fifteen years a member of the 
old Los Angeles Symphony, died recently 
at his home in his seventy-first year. 
Mr. Hinkelman leaves his widow and a 
son. 
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_ Rochester Opera Singers “Present “Butterfly” and “Figaro” 
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Delight New York Audiences 
in Stylistic Productions of 
Puccini and Mozart Works 
—Quality of Ensemble More 
Than Compensates for 
Vocal Shortcomings of Indi- 
viduals 


ITH novel and _ stylistic 

performances in English 

of Puccini’s “Madama 

Butterfly,” Mozart’s 

“Marriage of Figaro” 

and repetitions of the 
“Escape from the Seraglio,” the 
Rochester American Opera Company 
continued to please audiences of grati- 
fying size at the Guild Theater last 
week. The results of the brief en- 
gagement of the Rochester singers ap- 
parently demonstrated either that there 
is a public in New York eager to hear 
at least a limited number of perform- 
ances of operas in English, or that a 
special interest was created in advance 
for the Rochester Company in its own 
right. Possibly a longer engagement 
will be necessary to determine which of 
these considerations prevailed. 

Cordial approbation was extended the 
members of the company at each of the 
week’s eight performances, three of 
them devoted to the “Seraglio,” three 
to “Butterfly,” and two to “Figaro. 


“Butterfly” Mode 


éé UTTERFLY” &a la mode, “Butter- 
fly” reduced to surprisingly be- 
coming dimensions was the Rochester 
American Opera Company’s 
presentation in its local engagement, 
given Tuesday evening at the Guild 
Theater. It is an open secret that the 
visitors pride themselves more on their 
“Butterfly” than on any of their other 
productions, that it was their “Butter- 
fly” that the Theater Guild directors 
heard a year ago in Rochester and were 
so impressed thereby that they extended 
the invitation that led to the current 
engagement under their own most 
worthy auspices. Consequently it was 
with no little anticipation that the second 
night audience gathered to witness the 
woes of these Rochesto-Japanese. It is 
safe to assume that few went away dis- 
appointed. They heard a miniature 
“Butterfly,” to be sure, with not one 
singer who could lay claim to anything 
remarkable in the way of vocal equip- 
ment. But there was, withal, something 
singularly satisfactory about the per- 
formance—a freshness and an appeal, 
a minute care for details, many of them 
original, that combined to make Puc- 
cini’s little tragedy a piece happily re- 
moved from the loud-mouthed heroic 
régime that has had it so long under 
domination. , F 
Contrary to tradition, Butterfly’s little 
cardboard house was the scene of all 
the action. The device proved very 
effective. When the big, formal curtain 
went up, there it was, very trim and 
snug. The shoji sides were pushed back 
so that the audience could peep in and 
the show was on. Cho-Cho-San and the 
Geisha girls made their entrance from 
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Bruno Walter Will Conduct at 
Hollywood Bowl 


OS ANGELES, April 9.—Bruno 
Walter is to visit California 
this summer as a guest conductor 
at the Hollywood Bowl, according 
to announcement from Allan C. 
Balch, president of the Hollywood 
Bow! Association. Mr. Walter will 
come to America especially to con- 
duct concerts for a week in Holly- 
wood Bowl, and to direct the 
thirty-sixth National Sangerfest 
at Cleveland, on June 22, 23 and 
24, These will be Mr. Walter’s 
first appearances in the West. Al- 
fred Hertz and Eugene Goossens 
have also been announced as Bowl 
conductors for this summer. Six 
other leaders will appear. 











the garden into the house instead of over 
the usual bridge and their meeting with 
Pinkerton and Sharpless was Very gay 
and fluttery, like the fans behind which 
they gabbled. When the ceremony was 
enacted and Suzuki was helping Cho- 
Cho-San out of her bridal dress, Pinker- 
ton stepped out on to the little porch 
that was really the apron of the stage 
and smoked a casual cigaret. It all 
seemed very natural and well arranged. 

Another departure from the routine 
performances of “Butterfly” was the 
treatment of the second-act interlude. 
The performance was kept down to the 
original two acts and an effort made to 
preserve the continuity between the twe 
scenes, the first at sundown when Butter- 
fly and Suzuki and the child start their 
all-night watch and the second at dawn 
with Butterfly alone left standing there 
peering off at the distant haroor. The 
little house was properly shut up for 
the night and the three figures remained 
silhouetted through the shoji all through 
the entire scene. 

Taken by and all, the opera seemed 
exceedingly well adapted to its surround- 
ings. It was made a little opera, not a 
grand opera. It was a tragedy, but a 
little tragedy such as might befall a 
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George Fleming Houston as “Figaro” 
tiny figure painted on a fan, not a 
tragedy stretched this way and that to 
such an extent that it seemed in places 
very thin and inconsequential. It was 
shorn of operatic absurdities. All the 
characters looked their parts. Cecile 
Sherman was as pretty and dainty as if 
she had been done in porcelain. Her 
singing was not especially distinctive. 
Her voice is a small one, of a very pleas- 
ing quality, but from beginning to end 
she was perfectly in keeping with the 
picture and if she did not rise to the 
dramatic heights that occasional other 
Butterfiys have done, she at least ex- 
ceeded most of them in her grasp of 
the hundred and one tiny details that 
combine to make such a _ picturesque 
little heroine. 

Charles Hedley was an acceptable 
Pinkerton, a handsome, swaggering 
young naval officer who took his Japan- 
ese affaires du ceur with his tongue 
very much in his cheek. He exhibited 
the same vocal shortcomings that char- 
acterized his performance in “Seraglio” 
the night before. Allan Burt made an 
excellent impression as Sharpless. Helen 
Oelheim was Suzuki; Marion Howard, 
Kate Pinkerton; Albert Newcomb, Goro: 
Arthur Seamans, Prince Yamadori; 
Mark Daniels, the Bonze; Howard Lara- 
my, the Imperial Commissioner; O’Brien, 
the Official Register; Margaret William- 
son, Butterfly’s Mother and Helen Wil- 
son, Trouble 


So much for the principals. Each one 
showed the result of very careful train- 
ing, as did the lesser characters, all 
colorfully and becomingly costumed. 
They had been trained, too, every one of 


them, to the idea that the opera has its 
humorous moments. Cho-Cho-San her- 
self was no consistently love-lorn hero- 
ine wallowing in the misery of her lot. 
She made the most of every one of the 
lighter bits, of her first scene with 
Pinkerton and Sharpless, of her take-off 
in the second act of an American judge 
refusing a divorce decree. Eugene 
Goossens, who presided over the entire 
affair, found the same amount of quiet, 
tinkling humor in the score and stressed 
it quite as much, if not more, than the 
lush, curving love phrases. It was per- 
haps due the rationalizing effect of this 
pleasant comic spirit, perhaps to the 
fact that it was sung in English, that it 





Cecile Sherman as “Cio-Cio-San” 
seemed so altogether at home in its in- 
formal surroundings that it would not 
have been surprising on the way out 
through the lobby to have been urged 
barker fashion to buy all the song hits 
of the show. E. A. 


“Figaro” in English 


OZART’S altogether toothsome 

“Marriage of Figaro” was the third 
of the sugar plums thrust by the Roch- 
ester singers into New York’s already 
commodiously stuffed cornucopia of 
opera. This magical work, in desuetude 
at the Metropolitan since 1917, was gaily 
and delightfully sung, and increased in 
no small measure the respect which 
Viadimir Rosing’s company gained at 
the outset of its engagement at the Guild 
Theater. 

The good qualities of “The Escape 
from the Seraglio” were more promi- 
nently disclosed, and certain less favor- 
able details of the singing of individuals 
were minimized. Good Mozart as the 
Monday performance of the “Seraglio” 
was, in point of attention to the classic 
style, Wednesday’s “Figaro” was better. 
In taste, circumspect adherence to the 
musical idiom, and attractiveness of 
person on the part of the youthful par- 
ticipants, this was a performance which 
the weightier stars of far more cele- 
brated operatic institutions might have 
found difficult to duplicate. Admitting 
some inadequacies in the presentation of 
individual airs about which cluster 
memories of far more beautiful voices 
and maturer art, this was a represen- 
tation refreshing and stimulating, brim- 
ful of Mozartean spontaneity and charm. 
Mr. Goossens’ orchestra behaved better 
than it did Monday night, playing the 
overture crisply and gamboling smoothly 
along with the voices in the badinage of 
one of music’s most irrepressible scores. 

In the staging, a reliance was placed 
upon a gilt or argent background the 
same ornamental back, with minor alter- 
ations being used for three of the four 
scenes; while the fourth, the noc- 
turnal garden wherein the philandering 


Count had rendezvous with his own for- 
giving wife, was strikingly accomplished 
by a semi- circle of pillars against drapes 
of velvety black. In the costuming, a 
rather unique reliance was placed on 
black and white. The whole effect, if 
highly stylized and consequently patent- 
ly artificial, comported with the sportive 
and fanciful character of Mozart’s 
music, and did no violence to the comedy 
of manners of Beaumarchais as re- 
fashioned for Mozart’s operatic needs 
by the convenient pen of Lorenzo da 
Ponte. 

Of the singers, it was again George 
Fleming Houston who most nearly met 
the standards of operatic performances 
of the first class. His Figaro was an 
altogether likeable and _ good-looking 
rogue, who sang patter with the facility 
of a Gilbert and Sullivan lord chancellor 
or major general. The English equiva- 
lents of “Si, Vuol Ballare” and “Non piu 
Andrai” were admirable in clarity of 
diction, ease of vocalism, and their in- 
fectiously gay spirit. Doubtless there 
have been other F'igaros more mercurial. 
This American one, for all its lightness 
of step, was gratifyingly manly. In 
Houston, the reviewer does not hestitate 
to surmise, is a potential Don Giovanni 
worthy of the attention of any im- 
presario in quest of one. 

The reference to Gilbert and Sullivan 
may be broadened to include other mem- 
bers of the cast and the entire treatment 
of the work. And if there is anyone 
who regards this as in any sense dis- 
paraging to Mozart, let him ponder it a 
while. “The Marriage of Figaro” is as 
much a comic opera as “Patience” or 
“Tolanthe,” and the latter require a 
technic and an adherence to a style as 
exacting as that of Mozart at his gayest 
and most exquisite. 

John Moncrieff, as the elderly Dr 
Bartoldo, and Mark Daniels, as_ the 
Count Almaviva, sang their Mozart with 
the poise and neatness that they doubt- 
less would sing “Mikedo,” and quite as 
interestingly. Both disclosed good 
voices and stage competence. With 
Houston, they gave the male side of the 
cast a rather better vocal quality than 
was maintained by their feminine as 
sociates. 

Personal charm, however, abetted 
these latter. As Cherubino, diminutive 
Cecile Sherman was quaintly and fetch- 
ingly humorous, with little to suggest 
the Japanese bride of the evening before. 
Mary Silveira sang tl. several airs of 
Suzanna tunefully, if in a miniature 
frame, and was sufficiently vivacious. 
The Countess of Ethel Codd possessed 
winsomeness and grace. The voice, on 
second hearing, seemed very promising / 
material which has not as yet been 
brought to its best uses. There was 
more than a suggestion of insufficient 
mastery of the breath—a hint that sev- 
eral others among the young singers 
would do wise to heed. 

Brownie Peebles made a _ distinct 
character of Marcellina and sang with 
the steadiest tone of any of the young 
women. Others of the cast were Harold 
Singleton as Basilio, Howard Laramy as 
Antonio and Dorothy Drakely as Bar- 
barina. 

The audience yielded every ostent of 
pleasure and enthusiasm. i ee 





Mendelssohn’s Unfinished Opera 
Heard in England 


|S aprape- April 1.—‘Loreley,” 
an unfinished opera by Men- 
delssohn, was performed in Daven- 
try recently. Much interest cen- 
tered in this production because it 
is a rarely-heard work and becaus« 
of the tragic circumstances asso- 
ciated with it. Mendelssohn in 
September, 1847, returned to Leip- 
zig from Interlaken, taking with 
him among other things fragments 
of “Christus” and the opera “Lo- 
reley”; he took no part in the 
Gewandhaus concerts, and lived in 
privacy. On Oct. 9 he called on 
Mme. Frege and asked her to sing 
his latest set of songs. She left 
the room for lights, and on her 
return found him in violent pain 
and almost insensible. He lingered 
for four weeks, and he died on 
Nov. 4, in the presence of his wife, 
his brother, and his-.three friends, 
Moscheles, Schleinitz, and Ferdi- 
nand David. 
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